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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

The many elementary books on electricity hitherto 
published in England all seem to labour under one of 
two defects. In the one class the student is expected 
to approach the subject with a mathematical equip- 
ment which requires some years of study, and which 
is acquired with difficulty by those who do not possess 
a mathematical turn of mind. In the other, the 
beginner is indeed taught experimentally; but the 
experiments, instead of being designed ad hoc, are 
for the most part the classical ones devised when our 
knowledge of the science was much less developed 
than it is now, and when the working hypotheses 
which give the best explanation of them had not yet 
seen the light. In the two cases the result is the 
same. The student starts on his journey with a very 
small number of eiectrical facts in his head, and most 
of these he has later to discard to make room for 
others acquired haphazard and in no definite order 
by himself. Of the many who yearly set to work 
with the idea of gaining a practical knowledge of 
electricity, all but a few ardent spirits forget their 
elementary experiments as fast as they can, and 
content themselves with the knowledge of the electric 
current that comes from the daily handling of it, 
while their use of the mathematical equipment acquired 
with so much labour, is confined to finding their way 
about the tables and other data given in techui 
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manuals. It ia this state of things which has led to 1 
that contempt for electrostatics — itself the origin and I 
foundation of all our knowledge of electrical pheno- 1 
mena — lately satirized by Sir Oliver Lodge/ and 
sumraarized by him in the phrase of the late Professor 
Fitzgerald, that this branch of the study of electricity- 
is "one of the most beautiful and useless adaptations , 
of nature." 

From these defects it is conceived that the following 
pages are free. Originally delivered by Professor > 
Kolbe in the form of lectures to his class in St 
Petersburg, he found himself unable to rely upon the 
knowledge of mathematical analysis possessed by his 
pupils; while, as nearly the whole of the apparatus 
employed had to be made by himself, he did not find 
himself compelled to adapt his experiments to the 
cumbrous aud often antiquated instruments to be 
found in most laboratories. At the same time, he 
has fished in many waters, and has rescued many 
striking and luminous experiments from the back 
numbers of the scientific periodicals in which they lay 
buried from the gaze of the general public. As an 
instance, I may mention the experiment with wire- 
gauze on p. 22, adapted from Professor Vanderfliet, 
which at once gives the beginner a lively idea of the 
fact that electricity comports itself like a very mobile 
fluid ; or that adapted from Sir Oliver Lodge, on 
p. 234, in which the student can actuidly see the cur- 
rent-carrying conductor wrapping itself round a 
permanent magnet. The equations to which the 
author has often found it convenient to reduce the 
results of such experiments are all, it is believed, 
^ Uleclrons, London, 1906, p. liii. 
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within the understanding of anyone acquainted with 
the simplest rules of arithmetic. 

The book, therefore, seems to me admirably adapted 
for the instruction of a class, but there is another 
point of view from which it may be regarded. If 
" the man in the street," or, in other words, a person 
of ordinary information and intelligence who has 
passed through the ordinary school curriculum, 
wishes to obtain some insight into the nature of 
electricity, there is hardly any English bonk at 
present to which he can be referred. Diagrammatic 
descriptions of machines for the commercial pro- 
duction of electrical energy will hardly help him 
to what he wants, nor will the analysis of compli- 
cated inatrumeuts, like Lord Kelvin's multicellular 
voltmeter. Here, on the other hand, he should 
find many simple experiments, which, even without 
actually performing them, should give him, when 
read, a fair apprehension of the laws they are intended 
to illustrate, and should enable him to appreciate 
the many popular lectures now delivered on the 
subject. 

The translation which follows is made from the 
second German edition, published by Messrs Springer 
of Berlin in 1904-1905, and Professor Kolbe has 
kindly supplied many alterations and corrections in 
this, which extend not only to the text, but iu some 
cases to the illustrations. It may therefore claim to 
be the latest expression of his views, and to be iu 
that respect superior to other and earlier versions of 
his work. Progress in electrical science has been so 
rapid of late, that, in spite of this, some exceptions 
may be taken to certain passages in which he deals 
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with the speculative side of bis subject ; hut in : 
elementary work there seemed do obligation to com 
meat at length upon these. My task as editor hai 
therefore been confined to seeing that the book 4 
appeared in readable English, and my few notes are | 
distinguished from the author's own by the signature -i 
"Ed." 

In conclusion, I may say that all the apparati»l 
illustrated in the text is now manufactured for sale ' 
by the principal German firms who deal in these 
matters ; but the student who may wish to import 
it is recommended, in order to avoid disappointment 
from breakages, to do so through some English firm, 
A still better and more economical plan would be to 
make it himself, which he should have no difficulty 
in doing witli the help of the hints given in such 
books as M. Henri Abraham's Rccueil d' ExpSriences 
M^meniaires de Physique. 

F. LEQGE. 

RoTAL luanTDTioN or Great Britain, 
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CHAPTER 1 



I Generation o! electricity by friction. Historical. Propartiea of 
electrified bodies. Capacity for electrification and conductivity. 
Positive and negative electricity. Electricity of the rubber and of 
the tiling rubbed, Electroatatic tension seriea. Detection by the 
electroscope of +E and — E. Behaviour of two electroaoopea 
cooductively connected having equal charges of like or unlike 
electricity. +Eand -E=0. 

I PUT before you a piece of amber. Amber, as you Amber when 

know, is fossil resiu. I place it in one pan of a very ™aotalk'ht, 

delicate chemical balance, and into the other I pour'*^'!'^; *"" 

sand until the beam of the balance is exactly level, addition or ■ 

Now I rub the amber on a piece of catskin. You see ^^gift. ■ 

these tiny pieces of paper lying on the table are M 

L strongly attracted to it? What haa taken place in ^| 

Ithe amber? I rub it again and then lay it once ^M 

nore in the scale pan. ^| 

Not the slightest change in its weight has occurred, ^| 

wnaequently the amber haa neither received nor ^M 

bat any ponderable part of its substance. It has ^| 

merely, without at the aame time changing its ^| 

Iqnalitiee, assumed a new condition. We will put ^| 

iie amber aside, and after a abort time we shall find ^| 

pthat its power of attraction has become considerably ^H 

weaker, and that it is soon loat altogether. ^M 
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What is the nature of this transitory coodition o£ 
the amber? Into this we must now inquire. 

The power possessed by amber, when rubbed, tA 
attracting light substances was known 600 years B.a 
to the ancient Greeks. They called umber " elektron.' 
For more than two thousand years the experiments 
made with it were looked upon as mere trifles, fit 
only to amuse children. It was only in the year 
1600 A.D. that the English physicist Gilbert, through; 
experiments on the elfects of friction on differ^ili 
bodies undertaken to test their powers of attractioiiii 
discovered that many substances, such as sulphur,- 
glasB, etc., possessed the same property as amber. Toi 
this property he gave the name " amber force,' 
electric force. Since then, the word electricity has 
been employed to indicate the cause of this property 
{cf. Appendix, I). From other experiments he obtained 
some very striking, because contradictory, result^ 
which at the time caused a stir. But it was not: 
until the lapse of another century — that is, until thtt 
beginning of the eighteenth — that learned men gav«; 
full attention to electrical phenomena. Discover!) 
then began to follow in quick succession, and the 
number of experimenters and investigators increased 
to an extraordinary degree from decade to decade^ 
until the dawn of the present century, when tbeji 
culminated in many practical inventions of far-reach'* 
ing importance, such as the electric light, electro. 
plating, telegraphy, telephony, etc. ; and such 
impetus was given to the study of electricity tha 
the present century may justly be called the eleo 
trical age. 

Our present object is to make ourselves conversant " 
2 II 
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with electrical phenomena, and, at the same time, to 
follow, as far as possible, the historical development 
of the subject. If we obtain results which, on 
further investigation, we find to be untenable, we 
shall at any rate have accompanied in spirit the 
earlier students of the laws of nature, and be able 
to appreciate the difficulties which beset those who 
spared neither time nor trouble in their endeavour 
to overcome them. 

After this digression, which will serve to indicate 
the aim and object of our researches, let us return to 
our first experiment. Instead of the amber, we will 
now make use of this more convenient and more 
efticient rod of English flint-gla-ss, and as rubber we 
will employ leather treated with amalgam/ 

I rub the glass rod with the amalgamated side of aiasw and 
the leather and bring it near to the pieces of paper ^'"^^'"*^« 
before used. Even when it is at a distance from I 

them of about 25 cm., the bits of paper are strongly m 

attracted and again immediately repelled. 1 electrify fl 

the rod again, and bring it near the knuckle of my H 

bent forefinger. Even at a distance of 4-5 cm. you H 

can hear a crackling noise ; and in the dark, minute H 

electric sparks can be seen flashing across the inter- H 

vening space. On this small board you will notice H 

1 The amalgam usually employed in electric esperiments cou- ^H 

BiBts of an alloy of two parts by weight of quicksilver heated ^M 

with one part of tin and one of sine. This hard and rough mass ^M 

IB pounded together in a. stone or iroa mortar and then smeared ^| 

on a piece of leather, which haa fiiat been nibbed with tallow ^H 

jtill it is quite soft. This amalgamated leather will be found most ^H 

jeffeotiTe when the fat has been thoroughly absorbed, and the ^| 

^rticlea of amalgam not clinging to the leather have been got ^M 

'Hd of by use. ^M 
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BOme small pieces of the thinnest aluminium foil, 
throw them into the air and bring the electritiei 
glass rod near them. Nearly all theao glitterinj 
morsels make for the rod, only to be as quickla 
repelled after contact with it. I follow them wia 
the rod — they fly from it ; and you see, with thil 
magician's wand, as it were, I can drive them whitha 
I will : — they flutter about like butterflies. 

Now I rub this black ebonite ' rod with this folj 
brush.' The effect on the bits c 
paper, the flnger, and the metaj 
foil is the same as before, tbougH 
weaker. 

A thread hangs from a wooden^ 
bracket in the ceiling, to which 
lozenge-shaped piece of aln- 
minium foil has been attached. 
I again electrify both rods, and 
place them parallel to each other 
' and equidistant from the alu- 
minium foil (fig. 1). You again 
see both rods attract the foil, 
but only to repel it immediately; and the leaf repelled 
by the glass rod makes straight for the ebonite one, 
and vice versa, and hence the foil swings to and fro. 
Gradually the liveliness of the movement ceases, and 
after a time the action of the rods ceases too. Hqw 
shall we explain these phenomena ? 

As the bits of paper and the aluminium leaves diA 
not lend themselves easily to examination, I call : 
the aid of the electric pendulum. This consists oft 
' Ebonite is caoutchouc vulcanized, i.e. combined with aulphm 
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balls (about 3 cm. in diameter) made of the light pith 
of the stalk of the sunflower {Helianthus annuus '), 
which are fastened to the movable arms of the stand 
with silk fibre. Why silk, we will soon explain. 

I bring the electrified glass rod near to the pendulum ; 
the balls are attracted, and after contact so sharply 
repelled that they appear to swing over the rod as 
it is withdrawn, so that the threads are stretched 
out almost horizontally. I now remove the rod ; 
the balls again fall back, but do not move, even when 
the arms of the stand are closed so that the hooka 




Fio, 2, — Electric pendulum of tha usual conatruction, i"b nataml 



on which the threads are hung are close together {C, 
fig. 2). Evidently between the two balls the same 
amount of active repulsion now exists as there was 
«t the start between the rod and the balls electrified 
ty it (B, fig. 2). In this state the electric pendulum 
I charged. 
Now I touch oue ball with my hand. My un- 
charged hand, by its mere movement towards the 
electrified pendulum, exercises upon it an appreciable 
infiuence, just as the electrified rod before did upon the 

' Of single pieces stuck together (hollow) and finished off with 
sandpaper. One ball is coloured red. (In England the pith of 
the elder-tree ia generally uBed. — Ed.) 
5 
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then uncharged balls. Upon niovmg the hand uearMi 
the boll touches it, falls hack, and is now attracted hj 
the second and still electriBed ball, and is then again 
repelled, but with distinctly less force than at first 
I repeat the experiment, and the force of repulsion 
further weakened — that ia to say, the electric charga 



Let lis repeat these experiments with the ebonite 
rod. The result ia the same. From what we havs 
observed we can formulate the following propositiona ; 

(1) Uncharged bodies are attracted by charged 

bodies, and vice versa. 

(2) By bringing charged bodies into contact wid 

uncharged ones, the latter become electrifiedj 
and at the expense of the former, 

(3) Two bodies, one of which has become charged 

by contact with the other, repel each other. 

(4) Electrified bodies may be discharged (i.e., 

become neutral) by contact with the hand. 
With the exception of the peculiar behaviour of thi 
piece of foil, which, you will remember, fluttered 1 
and fro between the glass and the ebonite roda {fig, ij 
we have reduced all the phenomena so far observed til 
distinct propositions. We must postpone the solutica 
of the problem remaining, until we have examined thl 
behaviour of other substances when submitted to thi 
action of friction. 
: Here we have a number of rods and small meti 
plates of different materials. First I take a stick a 
resin or sealing-wax, and strike it with a fox-brnsl* 
The balls of the discharged pendulum are strongly (i.e. 
at some distance) attracted. We notice the same 
thing happen when a piece of aulphur or a sheet of mica I 
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is used. On the other hand, the attraction is weak, 
that is, is only perceptible in close proximity to the 
balls in the case of whalebone, seJisoned wood, paper, 
bone, etc., and finally, it is quite unobservable in the 
metal rods, and in a piece of soap-stone or ateatite. 
Glass rods behave very differently ; some can be 
charged with ease, others not at all. Hence we can 
divide the bodies examined into those which may be 
electrified and those which may not; or, shortly, into 
electric and non-electric (Gilbert, 1600). Let us 
observe if this divi- 
sion can be kept to. 

The electroscope is 
in most cases a much 
more convenient in- 
strument than the 
electric pendulum 
(electroscope = elec- 
tricity-finder). I now l 
put before you two 
very simple, but at 
the same time very useful ones for our purposes. 

This pattern has this advantage over those usually 
employed, that the position of the leaves can be 
better seen, and that they are not destroyed by 
strong charges of electricity. 

Here we have (fig. 3) two wide glass bottles, the Paper eli 
bottoms of which have been cut off, and replaced by "*^P*' 
metal-plates with their edges turned up all round. 
The tops are closed by ebonite stoppers pierced 
by amber tubes, through which a nickel - plated 
brass rod has been pushed ; to the upper end of 
this a rather large nickel-plated ball is screwed. 




Fio. S.— F^ar alaotniaoop*, f MtoMl die. 
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A hole is bored id the side of this bo that a thick 
wire may be inserted. Inside the bottle two littlf 
curved pieces of fine, polished German silver wire 
are fastened to the cooducting-pod, and to these 
are hung two strips of red tissue-paper, able to turn 
easily in the wire loop. At the lower end of eachj 
of these strips of paper is a crescent-shaped knob,* 
an addition which allows the position of the leaves 
to be seen from a greater distance. 
dnctivity. I touch the ball of one of the electroscopes witfc 
the electrified glass rod. You notice that the leaves 
diverge {B, fig. 3), and still retain their position after 
the withdrawal of the glass rod. The electroscope 
charged. If I now touch the ball on the conducting 
rod with the finger, the leaves fall together at once. 
Just the same thing occurs if I touch the electroscopd 
with the end of a rod of metal, green wood, or steatite 
(soapstone) held in the hand. Now I touch the 
re-charged electroscope with a rod of whalebone — the 
leaves sink slowly. This also happens when it u 
touched with seasoned wood, paper, etc. If, on 
the other hand, I touch the electroscope with as 
uncharged rod of ebonite, no action takes place, 
This is also the ease with a rod of sealing-wax, a 
strip of mica, a silk thread, etc. 

To cheek this experiment, we will repeat it in a 
somewhat different manner. On the two hooks Oi am 
CTj {fig. 4) inserted into the holes in the balls, I lay 

^ The atrip of paper is first cut into the shape of a d. The loop 
of tho d IB then folded back once upon its vertical stroke immedi- 
ately before the attachment of the other end ot the atrip to the 
wire loop. Od being released, it will atick out at right angh 
to the rest of the atrip. — Ed. 



CONDUCTORS AND INSULATORS 

a metal rod (m) and electrify one of the electroscopes 
(A) by touching it with the electrified rod. You will 
see that at the same moment both electroscopea become 
charged, and after the removal of the rod the leaves 
show an equal deflection or divergence. The con- 
necting wire (m) may be of any kind of metal and 
of any length. 

From two wooden brackets fixed to the ceiling, 
and parallel to the experiment table, hang some 
strong silk threads ending in small wire hooks. I 
take a fine wire 
about twelve 
metres long, fasten 
one end of it to the 
conducting rod of 
one of the electro- 
scopes, and carry 
the wire along the 
insulated hooks 
across the whole 
length of the table 
and back again to 

the second electroscope, which is quite close to the 
first, 80 that you can see them both at once. I now 
charge one of the electroscopes, and you see how at 
the same moment the other diverges and shows the 
jwme strength of charge. 

From these experiments we learn that the metal Good cou- 
sin an immeasurably short time has conducted the electricity, 
ftleetricity from one electroscope to the other. Hence 

! call metals good conductors of electricity. To 

ese good conductors steatite also belongs. 

Now I replace the metal rod (in fig. 4) by a whale- 
9 
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bone rod of equal length, and charge the electroscope 
A as before; the electroscope B becomes slowly charged,H 
but doea not reach so great a divergence as A. The] 
same result follows if I employ, instead of the whale- 
bone, a roll of paper or a piece of seasoned wood. 

If I use longer rods of these materials, it takes 
longer before the electroscope B is charged, and the 
maximum divergence shown by it is smaller. Hence 
it follows that whalebone, dry wood, etc, are had 
conductors of electricity (half-conductors). 

Finally, if I connect both electroscopes by a rod 
of ebonite, sealing-wax, 6int-gla89, a strip of mica, 
or a silk thread, etc., the electroscope B receives no 
charge ; therefore these materials are non-conductors 
or insulators^ of electricity. Ordinary glass shows 
similar behaviour. Certain kinds insulate exceed- 
ingly well, among which are several kinds of green 
bottles ; others conduct better than whalebone. We 
shall return to these later. 

We now know that those bodies called by Gilbert 
electric are insulators. What about the electrijica- 
_ tion of the conductors ? 

Here you see a thick plate of steatite.* In one 
of its surfaces there is a shallow, conical hole into 
which an ebonite rod fits tightly. Holding the 
insulated handle, I flick the steatite with the fox- 
brush. Listen I — as the fingers are brought near to 

^ No perfect insulatora are found, yet the conductivity of 
the substances named is so alight that we can only discover it 
bj means of the most delicate methods. For the purpoee of our 
experiments we can consider these bodies as true insulators. 

^ Speckslein, that is, soapatone. The German edition gives as 
an equiyalent " talc," which in England is generally applied to 
mioft. — Sd. 

10 



ALL BODIES CAN BE ELECTRIFIED 

it, a crackling is heard and .sparks are seen. I bring 
the steatite near the electric pendulum (fig. 2, p. 5) — 
the balls are strongly attracted. The good conductor 
steatite becomes strongly electrified by rubbing, if it 
is protected from contact with the hand by means 
of an insulating handle. 

Let us repeat the experiment, using a metal plate 
into which is inserted an ebonite rod. When the 
fingers approach it, scarcely any crackling can be 
heard, but the balls of the electric pendulum are 
attracted and the electroscope is charged when 
touched by it. Insulated roda of whalebone and 
other partial conductor may also be charged, that is, 
all properly insulated bodies may be electrified by 
rubbing or by contact with electrijied bodies} 

We thus see that the division of bodies into electric 
and non-electric is based on an error. 

On account of the important part which class Behaviour 

^ ^ " ofd'" ' 

plays in electrical apparatus, I may be allowed here kjm 
to spend a few moments on the remarkable behaviour E^^ 
of ordinary glass. 

I touch with this glass rod, which has been lying 
on the table for some time, the charged electroscope 
— the leaves fall together rather quickly ; that is, 
the glass conducts. Now I hold the rod for some 
moments in the flame of a spirit-lamp — it conducts 
no longer, Now I plunge the rod in pure water and 
allow the drops clinging to it to run off^it conducts 
better than before ; wiping it with a dry cloth has 
not much effect, for "an invisible film of water still 
remains on it. While lying exposed to the air, a 

* Hence we uiiderstftad the part played by the silk thread of 
tba eleotric pendulum, and the ebonite stopper of the electroscope. 






thin film flKSHHBRiB precipitated on it, which wi 
turned into steam by the flame of the spirit-Iampe 
Evidently there is some connection between thJa 
(soda) glass and the moisture of the air. Ordinal]^ 
glass is often hygroscopic. 

Now I plunge the Hint-glass rod into pure water an^ 
touch with it the charged electroscope. You see that 
the rod does not conduct, although drops of water still 
cling to it. If you examine the rod more closely you 
will find that the water does not form an unbroken 
film on it, but that it has gathered into many iude- 
pendent drops. Hence we see that moisture will not 
cling to flint-glass, so flint-glass ia not hygroacopi<y 
Hence its excellence as an insulating medium. 

As, however, the high price of English flint-glaaa 
makes its universal employment for electrical ap- 
paratus impossible, the hygroscopic surface of ordinary 
glass must be covered with some substance whi«^ 
will make it proof against all attacks of atmosphera 
moisture. First the glass to be treated must b( 
thoroughly dried and warmed, and then the part U 
be insulated ia given a coating of shellac. Mon 
effective still is amber-varuisb. 

So far we have confined ourselves to the consider^ 
tion of the electrification and conductivity of soli4 
substances and the effect they have on one another. 
Now we will go a step further and compare the 
different kinds of electricity present in them, 

Suspended from this electric pendulum (fig. 5) wo 
see two pith balls, difi'erently coloured. I charge the 
red ball {»•) with the glass rod, and the green one (ff) 
with the ebonite one. If I bring the glass rod near 
12 



both balls at the same time (fig. o), the red ball, 
charged with the glass rod, is repelled, while the 
green one, charged with the ebonite rod, ia attracted. 
In fig. 5, the original position of the balls is indicated 
by dotted lines. 

If I bring the ebonite rod near, instead of the glass 
one, the contrary happens— the red one ia attracted 
and the green one is repelled. 

In both cases attraction takes place between the 
rod held in the hand and 
the ball charged by the other 
rod ; on the other hand, as 
already observed, repulsion 
takes place between the rod 
and the ball charged by it. 
We must therefore conclude 
that in the glass rod and 
the ebonite rod, two different 
kinds of electricity have been 
called into being, between 
which there is an attraction, and thus the striking be- 
haviour of the little metal leaf (in fig. 1) is explained. 

How many kinds of electricity, then, are there ? 

I discharge both balls of the pendulum, and then Only 
again charge one of them by means of a plate of|.^^"|j 
steatite, held by an insulated handle, which has been 
rubbed by a fox-brush ; the other I charge with a rod of 
resin or hard sealing-wax. The glass rod, when brought 
near, attracts both balls ; the ebonite one repels both ; 
i.e., the electric conditions occasioned in the steatite 
and in the resin by rubbing are just the same as that 
of the ebonite. If, on the other hand, we charge the 
pendulum with a piece of mica or of rock crystal 
13 




alao rubbed with a fox-brush, it acts as if electrified 
by the glass rod. No matter what substances 
employ, we get the same result. There are two, 
and only two, kinds of electricity (Pufay, 1733)i 
These two kinds are called vitreous electricity ami 
restnous electricity, or, according to the proposal of 
Franklin ( 1 747), 'positive electricity ( + E) and negative 
electricity ( — E). The law, then, is : — Like eleo- 
tricities repel each other, unlike attract each other. 

Now you will ask : What about the stuflF used 
rub, or, as it is called, the rubber? This question 
fc is quite in order, and we will 

I answer it at once. 

^^^^ Particularly suitable for tl 

^^^^L purpose is the electric needU 

^^^^M (fig. G). Here we see two thiD, 

^^^^ very light tubes of ebonitej 

W ^ EWjiie xt the end of one a disk (4 

M .^>L=aJ i@****^P S'^^ ^ inserted in the notoli 

^^^Lflfj^" shown ; to the other end 

^^^|p Fia, 6.— Electric needlB of ebouite plate of the Same 
^^i^ Wiad««-., A natural size, fa fastened by mcaus ofsealiiig^ 
f wax. To the other rod in the same manner two thin 

I strips of wood are fastened, one of which is covered 

f with amalgamated leather aud the other with cat-ski] 

Now look at the ceiling of the room : you will 
remark two wooden brackets into each of which i 
double hook has been screwed. From these, tw( 
silk threads hang down, supporting a wire loop o] 
stirrup {d, fig. 6). I now rub the glass plate with the 
amalgamated leather, the ebonite plate on the cat-skin,, 
and hang the rod with the two disks in the stirrup 
in such a way that the electric needle is horizontal. 



POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE ELECTRICITY 
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I If I bring the amalgamated leather uear the electric 

f needle, the ebonite plate is repelled and the glass 

I one attracted ; consequently, amalgamated leather is 

I negatively electric ( — E). Cat-ekin, on the other 

hand, repels the glass plate and attracts the ebonite 

one, and is therefore positively electric { + E). Now 

I draw the amalgamated leather over some steatite. 

This becomes negatively and the amalgamated leather 

positively electrified, while when rubbed with glaas 

this last shows — E. Hence we draw the following 

conclusions : 

(1) The body rubbed and the rubber have opposite 
kinds of electricity. 

(2) A body B, if rubbed with a body A, becomes 
negatively electrified, but may, when rubbed with a 
body C, become positively electrified. 

For example, ebonite rubbed with fur, wool, etc., 
becomes negatively electrified, while if rubbed with 
amalgamated leather it becomes positively electrified. 
Even the nature of the surface exercises in some 
circumstances a certain influence. Rough surfaces 
are more likely to become negatively electrified than 
smooth ones. Polished glass rubbed with flannel 
acquires + E, dull glass — E ; smooth polished ebonite 
surfaces when rubbed with certain kinds of leather 
or with albumenized paper show +B, while rough 
surfaces show — E, 

If we rub a number of bodies together, and then so 
arrange them that at the one eud of the series is 
placed that which, when rubbed with any of those 
which come after, always shows + E, while the series 
ends with that which, when rubbed with any 
of the foregoing, only shows — E, then we can so 
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iiuert the remaiaiog bodies that each one, 
rubbed with the one immediately preceding it, yields 
negath^, and with that following it positive electricity. 
In this manner we get the so-culled electrostatic 
tension' series.' 
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As a rule, two bodies when rubbed together become 
the more strongly electrified the further they are from 
each other in the series — hence the bodies at the far 
ends receive the strongest charges of all ; yet, other 
circumstances being equal, a pliant rubber is more 
effective when the thing rubbed is stiif. Heuce the 
best rubber for glass is amalgamated leather ; and for 
steatite or ebonite, fur. 

We will now examine the effect which the two 
kinds of electricities have upon each other. 

I charge one electroscope (A), by means of the 
electrified glass rod, with +E; the other one (B), by 
means of the electrified ebonite rod, with - E. If I 
bring the glass rod down from above at the same time 
towards the two electroscopes, you see (fig. 7) that 
the leaves of the electroscope charged with similja 

^ In England sometimeB called electromotive aeries. — Ed. 

' By miatake our flintglaaa rod was once used to stir up & J 
Bolutioa of alkali. Since then, when rubbed with fur, it becomes | 
negatively eleotrified. Only a small part near the wooden handle 
has kept its original character. Probably the formerly very I 
emooth surface has become slightly corroded. 
16 



SIMILAR AND DISSIMILAR CHARGES 

( + E) electricity by means of the glass rod divide still 
:farther ; those of the electroscope B charged with 
unlike ( — E) fall together. In fig. 7 the original 
position of the leaves is indicated by dotted lines. 

The same thing takes place if we use the electrified 
ebonite rod instead of the glaas one ; only the 
electroscopes exchange parts. 

In this manner we have discovered a convenient Teat by 
method of determining tlie kind of electricity of "''™?'°^1_ 
any body. We need only to slowly' bring the body 
to be examined near ^.^^ ,^ 





an electroscope charged 
with a known kind of 

eetricity : if the 
gradual approach of the 
body to be examined 
causes an enlargement 
of the distance between 
theleaveSjthen the body 
has the same kind of 
electricity as the electro- 
scope ; and, on the other 
hand, the opposite kind if the leaves fall together,* 

It may often be desirable to find out what kind 

' The slow approach of the testiug-rod is important, beoauae 
■when using a. body too strongly electrified the earlier falling 
together of the leaves might not be remarked, and the further 
diTeigence of the leavea following on another approach might 
be wrongly interpreted. 

The divergence of the leaves forma (when carefully carried 
<out) a more reliable criterion than their ainking, becauae the 
approach of an uDcharged conductor, e.g., the hand, may 
a alight falling together of the leaves. The cause of this 
'ill he clear to us later, when we study the pher 
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of electricity a charged body contains. In such < 
it is only necessary to bring slowly near it a bodi 
which contains a charge of known sign. The rul< 
remains the same. I charge both electroscopes wit! 
+ E, 80 that the divergence is the same, and conned 
the two balls with a fine wire, which has an insulatec 
handle in the middle.' You see no effect. The e 
thing happens if both pieces of apparatus are equally 
charged with — E. If two similar electroscopes are 
charged with equal amounts of the same kind of eleo- 
tricity, no electricity passes from one body to the other,, 
I now charge the electroscope A with +E and tht 
other with -E, so thafi 
the divergence of thtf 
leaves is exactly the e 
in eacL 

As both pieces of an 

paratus are constructa 

in exactly the same waj 
we must take it that both electroscopes hold eqm 
quantities of electricity. I again take the insulat* 
wire (d, fig. 8) and touch with it the balls 
each, by which means communication ia establish* 
between the two bodies charged with opposite elei 
tricities. You see that in both electroBeopes th 
leaves have fallen entirely together, i.e., the inatn 
ments have been discharged. We learn, therefort 
that like quantities of positive and negative eled 
tricities neutralize each other ; or, shortly, that 

' A simpler plan is to use a wire i 
only the ende being left bare.^^i/. 
18 
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CHAPTER II 

DiBtiibution of electricity on an iuaulated conductor. How the full 
charge of a proof-ball can be liransferred Co Che electroscope. 
Graduation ot the electroscope. Analogy between the electroscope 
and the thermoBcope. Aluminium electrometer. Graduation scale. 
Experimeata with conical conductor. Variations of electric denaity 
on unec[ual surfaces. Constancy of the degree of electrification 
of an insulated conductor. Distribution ot electric density on an 
insulated couducCor in. relation Co the surface curvature. Action of 
points. Discharging power of a flame. 

The first day's journey has come to an end. A 
traveller, who wishes to fix in his mind the road 
which he has traversed, will do well, from time to time, 
to cast a glance behind him so as to note the windings 
of his patb, and to impress upon his memory any 
particularly characteristic spots. Thus, as we wander 
through the still greatly unexplored domain of 
electricity, we will cast from time to time a glance 
behind, and pass in review before our mind's eye the 
most important phenomena observed. 

We have just learned that : Betrosf 

(1) All bodies when rubbed or touched by "electric" 
(i.e., electrified) bodies themselves become electric; 
but those which conduct must first be insulated, so 
that they may retain the electricity that they have 
received. The nature of the rubber has a very 
important bearing upon the strength of the electricity 
19 
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produced by rubbing. The further apart rubber and 
rubbed are in the electrostatic tension series, the 
greater as a rule is this strength. 

(2) If an electric conductor is connected to the earth, 
which is itself a conductor — as, for instance, by being 
touched by the hands — it will be discharged, i.e., it 
will be made unelectric. If, on the other hand, the 
connecting wire be insulated, a part of the electric 
charge passes from the electrified body along the non- 
electric conductor, which itself becomes electric or 
charged by communication ; if two bodies are charged 
with equal amounts of electricity, no electricity passes 
from one body to the other when they are brought 
into contact. 

(3) There are only two distinct electrical states, and 
these are opposed to each other ; for when a body is 
charged with equal quantities of +E and — E, they 
neutralize each other. The rubber and the thing 
rubbed have always opposite kinds of electricity. 
By friction, polished English flint-glass acquires 
positive electricity, and resin (or, better, soapstone) 
negative electricity. When an electrified body is slowly 
brought near a charged electroscope, and a further 
divergence of the leaves is caused, the body possesses 
the same kind of electricity as the electroscope ; but 
the opposite kind, if the leaves fall together. Like 
kinds of electricity are repelled— unlike are attracted. 

We will now ask ourselves the question. Where is 
the position or seat of electricity in an electrified 
body? Since, as we know, insulators do not conduct 
electricity, it is probable that the electricity will v 
their case remain where it was produced by f rictio: 
or communicated by contact, i.e., at the spot touched 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CHARGE 

If this Buppoaition is right, the discharge of an 
electrified iusulator can only happen when this spot 
is touched by the hand. We can soon convince 
ourselves of this by an experiment. 

I charge an electroscope with an electrified flint- 
glass rod. At the approach of the rod the leaves 
diverge further, and indicate thereby that the rod is 
electrified. Then I cover the electrified surface of the 
rod with my hand, and you will see the part not in the 
immediate neighbourhood shows itself as still strongly 
electrified. Now I try, by grasping it in successive 
places, to discharge it, but I cannot quite succeed in 
doing so. To discharge it completely I must pass it 
through the flame of a spirit lamp,^ or wave it back- 
wards and forwards above it. This discharging 
power of the flame we will eicamine more carefully 
later on. 

Where, then, is the seat of the electricity in, of 
course, an insulated conductor ? 

Here we see (A, fig. 9) a piece of fine-meshed 
pliant wire gauze, which is insidated by means of the 
ebonite stand (i). On both sides of this gauze mov- 
able strips of paper are fastened, those on one side 
being red, and on the other green. By means of the 
insulating handles {g-^ and g^) I can bend the gauze 
as I like. Now I charge the gauze with the flint- 
glass rod by laying it on the upper edge of the net, 

^ Every flame free from soot will serre to diBcharge an insulator 
(ef. end of this chapter). As soot conducta electricity, a deposit 
of tiie same on bodies to be used as insulators must be carefully 
avoided ; and the more so, because only the moat thorough 

^ washing can remove it from surfaces that are at all ro\igh. 

I'm This washing should always be done when an insulator ia tq 

1 Vbe entirely discharged. Of. cote 1, p, 83. 
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aud then draw it along ao that as much of tin 

surface of the rod as possible may come into eonti 

with this edge. You see liow all the strips of pap 

are raised up, and, now that the gauze is straightj 

show equal divergence on both sides of it (B, fig. 9). 

Now I ask you to fix your attention on thftl 
little red strips on your side of it. I grasp both 
insulated handles (g^ and g^} and bend the net- 
turning the hollow side towards you — gradually into , 
the form of a hollow cylinder. You notice how th8!| 
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little red leaves inside the hollow thus formed^ 
gradually sink, and — even before both edges of the 
gauze touch each other — fall entirely down {A, fig. 
10), while the little green leaves outside show a 
considerably greater divergence than before. Now I 
bend the cylinder slowly back again : the red leaves 
gradually again raise themselves, while the green 
ones sink. When the gauze regains its flat condition, 
the divergence of the red and green leaves is agai| 
the same (B, fig. 9). I bend the gauze more, so thJ 
the red leaves are on the convex side. You noti| 
22 
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that they raise themselves still higher, while the 
greeu ones sink finally against the gauze. We gather 
from this, that when the gauze is held quite straight 
the electric charge is equally distributed on both sides 
of it ; but as soon as it is bent the charge flows from 
the concave side to the convex or outer surface. 

Thus, the seat of the electric charge of an insulated 
conductor is its outer surface, and in the inside of an 




Flo. 10. — Demonstration of distribution of electricity. 



ahnost' closed hollow conductor there is evidently no 
electricity. This is a most important law. 

When each side of the gauze is partly concave 
and partly convex, the electric charge must appear 
on both sides of it, but only on the convex parts. 
I give the net this form— and you see that this is 
actually the case {B, fig. 10). The middle of the 
gauze, where one curve merges into the other, forms 
the boundary of the electrification. This boundary 
is called the point of flexion. 

Let us suppose that the electric charge of a body Lenz's ex. 
consists of very minute particles of electricity — this ^'*''*'"™ 



must be taken as a mere figure — theu we have a simplfl 
explanation of the phenomena observed on the basis o 
the repulsive force of like electric particles. This it 
not very scientific, but for the moment it will suffice.^ 
Let U8 next suppose that all electric particles oil 
the inner side of a solid ball are equally distributed, 
and let us fix our eyes on any one particular partiela 
e (fig. 11), whose distance from the surface = 
What will happen then 1 Presumably the particle e 
will be repelled by all the 
neighbouring particles of 
the same kind of elec- 
tricity. Inside the circle 
described with a radius of 
^ a are always found two 
particles at the same dis- 
tance from the centre bu) 
opposite — e.g.,p and ( 
or X and y, etc. ; that i 
to say, the force of a 
^"'- ''■ electric particles lying 

about e in the circle must, with regard to e, ceai 
entirely. There now remains the repulsive force i 
all particles which He outside the cirde.^ 

How easily, as it appears, wQl all particles lying i 
the line B exercise upon e a repulsive force in th 
direction BP I 

Every two symmetrically placed rows, as I' and I* 
^ On the electronic hypothesis, this is no mere fig^ura, hv 
strictly trae.^Ed. 

^ Strictly speaking, we muBt consider both circles to be 

Bpheres. The drawing, fig. 11, therefore represents a cross 

section. The ratios between the electric particles, obtained for 

both circles, also apply to these spheres. 
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or II" and IP, will, by their combined action, accord- 
ing to the law of the ))arallelogram of forces, yield a 
resultant force which will exert a repulsive force on e 
ID the direction BP also. Therefore the particle of 
electricity under pressure of all repulsive forces has to 
move as far aa it can go, i.e., to the surface of the con- 
ductor B. Since what has been said applies equally 
to every other particle of electricity, it follows that 
all particles of electricity must make their way from 
the inside to the surface of the conductor (Lenz). 

From the laws we have found governing the 
distribution of electricity in an insulated conductor, 
some important results follow, thus : 

(1) A hollow metal ball can, when brought into eon- 
tact with a known amount of electricity, absorb just as 
much electricity as a solid ball of the same dimensions. 

(2) An electrified conductor, introduced into the 
interior of a hollow metal body, must, when it comes 
into contact with the inner surface, yield up its 
entire charge to the enclosing metal. 

Thanks to the first of these results we can use for the 
accumulation of electricity a hollow conductor — which 
will thus be as light in weight as possible — without 
diminishing the force of the charge. The second 
result we shall shortly turn to a very particular 
account, but I will first show you what influence the 
enlargemeut of the surface of an electrified conductor 
has upon electric density. 

A metal tube {in) provided with two movable 

strips of paper is inserted into an ebonite tube 

{R, fig. 12); this is connected with an indiarubber 

beUowa like that of a spraying- bottle. If I now 

Iplunge the expanded mouth of the metal tube into a 
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electrify it 8o strougly, ; 
removing it, that the leaves 
staiul out almost homontally, 
then, wheu I blow air througii 
the tube, a soap-bubble 
form, and you can see that'l 
the greater the soap-bubble, 
the less is the divergence of 
the leaves. If 1 careftilly 
place a rubber tube on tha 
ebonite one (R), I can, by ez-^ 
haustion, reduce the size of 
tiie soap-bubble. You see how 
the leaves again raise themselves, at first slowly, then 
more and more quickly. 

As the same quantity of electricity must be dis- 
tributed, as the bubble grows, over a greater surfaoeJ 
there comes on any particular portion of the surfa< 
{as, for example, 1 sq. cm.) less electricity thatll] 
before ; the electricity must have become less d 
From this it follows : the charge remaining the same, 
the electric density of a body decreases in the savne.m 
ratio as the surface increases} 

And now comes the interesting question : How i 
the electricity distributed on an insulated conductt 
which is not spherical, but which shows differenl| 
contours in different places? Before we can answo] 
this question, we must look about for some suitabltt 
measuring instrument. 

' This experiment is also an argument for the diecontinuoos ■ 
nature of electricity, in the same way that the espant 
traction of a metal under alternate changes of temperature gofl 
to prove the diHoontinuoua uature of matter. — . 
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MEASUREMENT OF CHARGE 

In the fact that electricity always displays an 
affinity for the outward surface of a conductor, 
we have a first-rate means of transmitting the entire 
charge of a small conductor to an electroscope — as, for 
instance, that of a small metal ball fastened to a 
rather long ebonite rod, by bringing this " proof- 
ball," as it is called,^ into contact with the inside of a 
hollow metal sphere, screwed on to an electroscope. 

Next, if we are able to discover a source of electricity Analogy ot 
of the greatest strength possible, we shall be in agJ^dtherX'- 
position to observe the angle of divergence caused by ^""P*' 
one, two, or three equal charges of the proof-ball ; and 
if the electroscope is provided with a scale, we can read 
this off, or, which is more eonvenieat, we can make 
a new scale, marking the positions of the leaves at 
the first, second, and third charges. In this way. by 
means of the particular position of the leaves at any 
moment, we can estimate, in units of electricity — for 
the present quite arbitrary ones — the degree of charge 
or electrification in units of electricity. Hence the 
electroscope will be to us for the measurement of 
electricity, what, before the discovery of the fixed 
point of temperature (freezing and boiling points of 
water), the thermoscope was to physicists for the 
measurement of beat before the time of E&umur and 
Fahrenheit. 

Just as this thermoscope, graduated in inches or 
millimetres, will serve us well for the comparison of 
differences of temperature, so this calibrated electro- 

' In most English text-books, the use of a "proof-plane," or 

metal disk fastened to an insulating handle, is recommended. A 

great part of the charge escapes from the sharp edge of the disk, 

and the sphere is therefore preferable, — Ed. 
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scope will put U8 in a position to compare the differences 
of degree of electrification with each other. For the 
present we do not require more. 

As the paper electroscope is not delicate enough to 
indicate small degrees of electrification, we will use 
the aluminium electrometer (fig. 13), constructed in 
the main in the same way, except that, instead of the 
two little paper leaves, a single small leaf of aluminium 




Blsctrometft with graduated scale, J niLtiiral »i 



foil is employed, by which means the sensibility of 
the apparatus is increased by fifty per cent. In the 
plane of oscillation a graduated scale engraved on 
mica is fitted. The case is of tin-plate with one side 
of silvered glass, the ends being further covered inside 
with wire netting.' 

' This description ig not very cloar. All four aides of the tin- 
plate frame are htted with slides of clear glass, the two smaller 
3s being covered with wire gauze in addition. The pane behind 
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f From a distance you will scarcely be able to see 
distinctly the fiae aluminium leaf, so we will darken 
the room/ and by means of a powerful lamp and pro- 
jection lens throw upon a white screen a much 
enlarged picture of the little leaf and the scale. 
From your places you can see the position of the 
little leaf. Fig. 16, p. 32, shows you the arrange- 
ment of the experiment in the most simple form {cf. 
Appendix, 6). On the screen the graduated scale is 
shown. 

Since the projection lamp and the gleam of the 
iUuminated screen lights up the room sufficiently to 
see all objects distinctly, you will be able to follow 
easily all my manipulations in the following experi- 
ments. 

As our source of electricity we will take this 
conductor (fig. 14), which is insulated by its ebonite 
stand. The conductor consists of a tin cylinder (ec) 
to which a tin cone (ac) has been soldered. A 
hollow cone is inserted into the other end. The 
entire surface of the conductor is silvered and 
polished. 

Now I charge the conductor by means of a flint- 
glass rod. Listen carefully, please. If I try to put a 
stronger charge into the conductor, you hear at the 

the leavfiB ie so arranged that a mirror can be substituted for it. 
luetead of the ordinary knob, a hollow nickel-plated ball not less 
than 6 am. in diameter, with an opening at the top, is screwed on 
the top of the conducting rod. — &l. 

' With a strong light, such as that of an electric incandescent 
lamp of from 25-50 candle power, half of which is silvered over, 
it is onlj necesaury to darken the window nearest the experiment 
table, and so to place the sereen that the light from other windows 
will not strike directly upon it. 
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produced by rubbing. The further apart rubber and 
rubbed are in the electrostatic tension series, 
greater as a rule is this strength. 

(2) If an electric conductor is connected to the earthS 
which is itself a conductor — as, for instance, by being-i] 
touched by the hands — it will be discharged, i.e., it 
will be made uncleetric. If, on the other hand, the 
connecting wire be insulated, a part of the electric 
charge passes from the electrified body along the non- 
electric conductor, which itself becomes electric or 
charged by communication ; if two bodies are charged. 
with equal amounts of electricity, no electricity j 
from one body to the other when they are brought 
into contact. 

(3) There are only two distinct electrical states, an4 
these are opposed to each other ; for when a body m 
charged with equal quantities of -|-E and — E, they 
neutralize each other. The rubber and the thing' 
rubbed have always opposite kinds of electricity 
By friction, polished English flint-glass acquirt 
positive electricity, and resin (or, better, soapstoni 
negative electricity. When an electrified body is slowl 
brought near a charged electroscope, and a farth^ 
divergence of the leaves is caused, the body j 
the same kind of electricity as the electroscope ; 
the opposite kind, if the leaves fall together. Likfl 
kinds of electricity are repelled — unlike are attracted 

We will now ask ourselves the question, Where i 
the position or seat of electricity in an electrifie 
body? Since, as we know, insulators do not conduc 
electricity, it is probable that the electricity will ii 
their case remain where it was produced by f rictioi 
or communicated by contact, i.e., at the spot touched 
20 



lUATION OF ELECTROMETER 

it in the electrometer case in lieu of the graduated 
8cale hitherto used. Of course, we must write the 
proper uumbers the reverse way, so that they may 
appear right on the white screen. 

In this way, then, the removable projection scale 




of the electrometer haa originated which I show 
in fig. 15. If a more constant supply of electricity 
and a more exact, that is a larger, graduation is sub- 
Btituted for this, it will make no practical difference, 
theu pricked through {ratirka and figs. 0, 3, 6, 9, should be in red, 
others in blue or black). Tranapareut colours are the best, such 
id indigo. 
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This electrometer {fig. 15) has a few advantages 
over the first one (fig. 13). In the ebonite stopper 
(P) aa amber tube (B) is inserted, through which the 
conducting rod (6) ia pushed. 

By this improvement, discovered by Professor 
Weinhold of Chemnitz, the insulating power of the 
instrument is made greater and more lasting. 




In order that you may all clearly see the divergeaceJ 
of the leaves, I will place the electrometer on thel 
projection table (fig. 16), and on the white screen you ] 
will see the scale and the shadow of the leaves much j 
enlarged. We shall always use this projected scale i 
when working with the electrometer. The framework J 
of the case of the electrometer will also be connected I 
to earth, by taking a wire from the binding screw 



PROOF ELECTROSCOPE 

to the water-pipes. In fig. 16 this is indicated by 
the arrow {cf. fig. 32). 

The escape of electricity (see p. 30) from the end of 
the conductor, observed by us when the charge is too 
powerful, brings before us the question :— How does the 
electricity distribute itself on the surface of an insulated 
conductor — i.e., is it distributed uniformly or not? 

We will arrange for ourselves a very simple experi- 
mental electroscope. In the hole drilled into the 
side of the email proof- 
ball we will fix a strong 
German-silver wire, sup- 
porting at its middle 
two wire loops, to which 
two strips of paper 
are lightly attached (A, 
fig. 17). If I place the 
proof-ball provided with 
this little electroscope on the 
ductor, the leaves separate. 

If I now move the electroscope to and &o over the 
entire outside surface of the conductor, you see the 
divei^ence of the leaves varies from time to time.^ 

We perceive at once that the divergence of the 
leaves is greatest at the point a, and next strongest 
at the circular corner (e), at the extremity of the 
cylinder ; it begins to grow weaker at the still circular 
I but more obtuse angle c, and it is weakest in the 
middle of the cover of the cylinder {d). 

' The experiment will be more sueceasful if the auxiliary 
electroBcope is placed on the iudicated point of the conductor 
and then moved a little distance from it. tjtill, the next experi- 
ment (p. 35) is really the only decisive one. 
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lollow 



tribntton Suppose we imagine we cut sectiooB of the hollow 
„^"* conductor (fig. 17) perpendicular to the long axis — 
e.g., through the points abode/. We thus get 
I tranflverBe Bections, which increase constantly from 

a to the angle c, but remain the same size from c 
to e. The greater is the circle, the less pronounced 
is the curvature of the circumference ; therefore, the 
curvature of the sectional circles becomes less from 
a to c and remains unchanged from c to c. On the 
other hand, the curvature of the surface of the con- 
ductor in the direction perpendicular to the plane of 
section (therefore in the plane of the paper, fig. 16) 
at the points c, d, and e is different, for the edge c 
forms an obtuse angle, atid the corner e an acute 
angle ; while at d it becomes a very obtuse angle — 
that is, a straight line. Keeping in view that in 
determining the curvature of a surface we must take 
into consideration the curvatures at the various turns, 
we come to the conclusion that the total curvature is 
greatest at the point a, next greatest at the edge e, 
then at c, b, and least at d in the middle of the 
cylinder. 

This gives one the impression that the electricity 
accumulates in greater force, or, so to speak, is in- 
tensified at the more curved outer surfaces. If we 
call this apparently denser distribution of electricity 
electric density [cf. p. 26), then we may state that : 

The electnc density varies on all parts of the 
surface of a charged ins^dated conductor with the 
cwvature, or generally the greater the curvature the 
greater the density} 

' Strictly, thia ouly applies to insulated balls connected by long 
thin wires {cf. fig. 21). 
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^^^^^^ EQUAL DENSITIES 

1 This appears, not immediately, but yet more plainly, 
1 when by means of a proof-ball we transmit a charge 
1 from the given points a h cd efg to the electrometer 
r (see p. 30). We get : 
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We see in this ease, also, that on the outside surface 
the electric density is greatest at the point a, next at 
the circular-shaped edge e, and so on, and least at 
the middle of the surface of the cylinder (d). On 
the inner surface of the hollow cone, the electric 
density, beginning at the edge, diminishes very 
rapidly, and at the deepe.it point {(/) it is zero. The 
second series of experiments with the weaker charge 
indicates that the relation of the electric densities at 
the pointa concerned remains constant, and therefore 
does not depend upon the strength of the charge. 

The numerical values we have found for the electric 
■densities have put us in a position to draw a graphic 

' In this case I plunge the electrified proof-ball carefully 
into the hollow ball of the electrometer, wilJiout touching it, and 
then touch the conical conductor with the proof-ball (without dia- 
ohargiog it) on the other particular spots. The admissibility of 
this proceeding tollowa from the experiment (A, fig. 20) already 
described. 
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representation of the variation of the electric density 
on the conductor and — for comparison — upon an 
insulated hollow ball. On the sectional drawing of 
the conductor (A, fig. 18) and the ball (B) we draw 
lines to the respective points {a 6 ... ^) in the 
direction of the electric repulsion. 

These lines are proportional to the measured 
densities of the electricit}' at these points. If we 
now connect the end points of these lines, we obtain 
from the conductor the curved line resembling it — 
ahcdefg (A, fig. 18). 

Let us imagine this curve to rotate round the axis 




18.— Graphic repreEentaticm of ihfl electric denailj. 

. g) of the conductor : it describes a surface 
of revolution which is called the level [equipotential] 
surface of electrical density. 

In the ease of the ball (B, fig. 18), the electric 
density is equal over the whole surface, and the 
level surface of the electric density is also a spherical 
surface. 

I now connect the conducting wire of a paper 
electroscope, to which I have screwed ^ a small ball, 

1 It must be expressly stated here that all electrical apparatug 
employed in these eiperinients must be fitted with screws of the 
same thread, so that all balls, plates, etc., may he interchuogeable 
at will. By this meatiB the eiperimenta will be much simplified, 
and the number of pieces of subsidiary apparatus much lesHeaed. 
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ELECTROSCOPIC STATE 

by a very fine bare copper wire with the insulated 
proof- ball.* 

If 1 now charge the conductor and touch it at some 
spot with the proof-ball, the electroscope indicates a 
certain divergence, which does not change if I draw 
the proof-ball over the whole length of the aurface of 
the conductor, or when I touch the point of the 
conductor or the inmoBt 
point of the hollow cone 
(% 19). 

Similarly, we may con- 
nect the electroscope with 
the bent electrified gauze 
(fig. 10, p. 23}— still the 

divergence of the electroscope remains the same, 
whether the wire touches the concave or the convex 
side of the gauze. 

To our astonishment, therefore, we observe that Constancy of 
the effect which an electrified conductor exercises ei^trifioa- 
upon an electroscope set up at some distance and f'™.'* '°*^' 
joined to it by a fine wire, remains the same, whether ductor. 
the connecting wire is brought into contact with any 
point either of the conductor's outer aurface or its 
inner wall. This peculiar condition of an electric 
conductor which we notice in an electroscope con- 
nected to a conducting wire we call the electro- 
scopic state of a body. The different degrees of 

' It is advisable to fasten the wire by a knot in the middle 
■of the rod, so that it may stretch tightly from the ball to the 
Til this way contact between the wire and the conductor 
will be avoided, (In the figure this cannot be well shown,) 
Still more instructive is the employment of the paper electro- 
imeter inatead of the electroscope, of course with projection of 
the eoale, 
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the electroacopic state may be called "degrees of 
electrification." We can put it shorter thus : 

The degree of electrification of a conductor Aoa 
upon its entire surface — both outer and inner — 
the same value. Thus the degree of electrification 
essentially differs from the electrical density, which, 
as we saw, may have very different values at different 
points of the same conductor. 

Later on we shall have to go more thoroughly 
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into the degree of electrification of bodies. For the 
present we will only examine the influence of an 
electrified body upon an unelectrified conductor 
surrounding it almost completely. 

I screw upon the electrometer a cylinder of wire 
gauze open at the top, having a metal bottom, and 
provided with a female screw (N, fig, 20, A). If 
I now place the electrified larger proof-ball in the 
hollow of the wire-gauze cylinder without touch- 
ing the gauze, the electrometer shows a divergence, 
which remains if I move about the ball in the 
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hollow of the cylinder or if 1 touch with it the 
inner side of the gauze : that ia to say ; the electro- 
scopic effect which an electrified hody exercises upon 
a conductor surrounding it is constant within the 
entire hollow and just as great as when the inner 
surface is touched (Faraday). We will now make 
use of this law. 

A piece of amalgamated leather is fastened to the 
end of an ebonite rod. I place this, together with 
the electrified flint-glass rod, within the wire-gauze 
cylinder (B, fig. 20). Now I rub the two together 
without touching the gauze. The electrometer shows 
no divergence so long as the rubber aod that which is 
rubbed are inside the cylinder, because the two kinds 
of electricity neutralize each other in their eflTects. 
According to whether I take out the glass rod or the 
rubber, the electroscope indicates — E or +E, and 
the divei^euce in the two cases is equally great, 
i.e., hy friction both —E and +M are generated in 
equal quantities. 

After this digression, which has made us acquainted 

with several important electrical laws, we wQl con- 
clude our investigation of electric density by settling 
one more question : According to what law does the 
electric density increase with the curvature of the 
surface of a conductor ? 

Here we see three ebonite stands, upon which three 
hollow balls of 20, 10, and 5 cm. radius respectively 
are fastened, which radii bear the proportions ?"a. rj, 
ro= 10, 5, 2"5, or 4, 2, 1. By means of the two wires 
di and di (a little over 1 metre long), I connect the 
three balls (A B C, fig. 21), so that they may be 
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considered a single insulated conductor. Of course, 
if one ball is charged by the flint-glass rod, the degree I 
of electrification must be the same in all three balls. 
If noWj by means of a small proof-ball, I take a charge I 
from each ball and transmit it ] 
to the electrometer, by simply 
dipping the proof-ball in its 
hollow ball we get numerical 
values whose ratio to each 
, other, according to the chosen 
^'°- ^^- units of electricity on the scale, 

must be quite independent, and which will reflect i 
the required ratio of the electric densities. 
We find thus : 

A B ( 

Radius of the curvature . r= 10 cm. 5 cm. 2'5 
Observed electric deneity . D = 0'6 r2 2'5 

Hence the ratio is : 

Electric density D^ : D^ : D;= 1:2:4 nearly. 

In A and C the ratio of the radius of the curvature ' 
is Ta is to r„ aa 4 is to 1 ; that of the electric densities 
Do is to Do as 1 is to 4, and therefore inversely. 
Similarly, with B and C, n is to r^ as 5 is to 2'5, or aa 
2 is to 1 ; on the other hand, Dj, is to D^ as 2 is to 4, 
or as 1 is to 2. From which it follows : when the 
electric condition of two balls is the same, the electric 
densities are in inverse ratio to the radius of curvature. 

Hence the ratio is : 

D„:D,:1),- ' : ^ : -■ 

These fractions —, ^, — are the reciprocal values of I 

i\ n '''« } 

the respective radii of curvature, and establish a 1 
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measure of curvature ; hence we may say : in spheres 
of the same degree of electrification, the electric 
densities are proportional to the radii, or : if spheres 
are connected by long thin unres, the electncity is 
distributed over the outer surfaces, so that the electric 
densities are proportional to the curvatures oj the 
respective spheres. 

Hence it follows that if, at one part of a charged Artion of 
conductor, the radius of the curvature is very small, 
and the curvature therefore very great, as, for example, 
at the point of our conical conductor (such as fig, 14), 
the electricity must accumulate there in such density 
that the particles of dust and moisture around must 
be, in the same way as our proof-ball, very strongly 
electrified and repelled. When the charge attains a 
certain strength , the repelling force will be in a position 
to overcome the resistance of the air, and to throw off 
the particles of dust and moisture. These bear away 
with them the neighbouring air particles — others rush 
into their places, and so arises what is known as the 
electric wind, the hissing current of air which you 
.perceive at the point of the conductor. 

Later on, when treating of the electric machine, 
"We shall make the acquaintance of many interesting 
phenomena of the action of points ; here I must con- 
fine myself to showing you the influence which this 
action of points has upon the charge and discharge of 
bodies. 

1 place a paper electroscope before you and wave Charge by 
the flint-glass rod over the ball at a distance of about poinu. 
SO cm. The leaves flap to and fro, but— after the rod 

withdrawn — the electroscope remains uncharged. 
Now I fit in the small hole in the side of the ball of 
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the electroscope a strong piece of wire, bent in tin 
form of a right angle, which ends in a very fine point. " 
This point I cause to turn upwards, and at a distance 
of about 40 cm. I pasa the charged rod quickly 
over it (A, fig. 22). The electroscope is charged i 
mediately : in other words, the point appears 
absorb the electricity. 

If I place the second paper electroscope near thi 
charged one, and turn, with an ebonite rod, th(^ 
point in the direction of the neighbouring electroscope ( 
(left in B, fig. 22), 
perceive that after a 
short time the first elec- 
troscope (1) gradually 
loses its charge, while 
the second one re- 
ceives some of it. By 
placing the electrified 
J glass rod on the top of 
t electroscope 1 (right), 
the electrification of 
may ,be quiekened- 
we see, therefore, that electricity flows away throu^ 
points ; therefore, in the construction of all electric^j 
instruments, points and sharp edges must be cai 
fully avoided, if it is desired to retain the electricil 
as long as possible. 

If I bring a flame — aay that of a wax candle- 
a charged electroscope, it loses its electricity vei 
quickly. If 1 connect by a wire au electrosci 
a flame, by fastening it to an ebonite rod, and hoi 
the free end of it in the flame, any previous charj 
vanishes immediately, and the electroscope cannot 
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charged, because all the electricity flows away through 
the flame. The glowing carbon and gas particles of 
the flame act like so many fine points, hence the 
absorbing and dispelling power of a flame is ex- 
ceedingly great. Now you will understand why we 
can discharge electrified insulators like ebonite, glass, 
etc., when we pass them backwards and forwards over 

flame, or draw them quickly through it (see not« 
on p. 21). 

With this we end our second journey, and next we 
will try to answer the question : What influence does 
an electrified body exercifie upon its neighbourhood? 



CHAPTER III 

The phenomena of electric influence. Eipkualion of the process 
mflnence. Generation by inSuence of ec^ual quantities of +^ 
and -E. True meaning of the indicatioua of the electrometeK 
Dual and single-fluid hypotheses. Electrons. Arbitrary zero-poinfc 
of the scale of electriiication. Action of the electi 
Coulomb's law of electrical attraction and repulsion. Law a( 
influence. What happens when uncharged bodiea are attracted b] 
charged ones. Influence the only means of charging. 

We have completed two days' journey, during which 
we have become acquainted with the most important 
electrical phenomena caused by friction and by direct 
contact. Last time we saw : 

(1) The amount of +E and — E generated by 
friction are equal to one another. If an insulated' 
conductor is electrified, the electricity is distributed 
entirely on the outer surface of the conductor, and 
in such a manner that the electric density is greater; 
the more marked is the total curvature of the par- 
ticular surface. But no free electricity is to b« 
found in the interior of a charged conductor, whether 
hollow or solid ; or, in other words, the density in. 
this case — 0. On the other hand, the degree oP 
electrification of a charged conductor has the same 
value over the whole surface, both outside and inside, 
as in an enclosed hollow space. * 

(2) If a charged insulated conductor is inserted in, 
the inside of a conductor and connected with it by 
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SCTION AT A DISTANCE 

means of another conductor, all the electricity passes 
over to the enclosing conductor. Hence we have a 
means of transmitting to it the entire charge of a 
proof-ball and — by repeated introductions of equal 
charges — of graduating the electrometer, 

(3) Since the surface curvature at points is very 
great, the electricity appears in great density, and 
by this means a (^^ q^ 

discharge of the "*"" 

body is effected. 
The incandescent 
particles of a flame 
act as very fine 
points, and the 

discharging power *"■"■ ^^■ 

of the flame is therefore very important, as we can 
use it to discharge insulators. 

The object of our present research will be electrical influenoe 
ftction at a distance, and to it we shall join experi- 
ments on the law of electrical attraction and repulsion. 

In the last chapter we saw that if we move 
the charged flint-glass rod to and fro over the un- 
charged electroscope, the leaves diverge at every 
approach of the rod and close up again as it moves 
away. The electroscope finally remains uncharged. 
This you have already remarked, but I purposely 
touched only lightly on these phenomena, so as not to 
Intake away your attention from what was then our main 
'■object. We will now trace them more accurately. 

I repeat the experiment with the positively electri- 
fied flint-glass rod, "but while the rod is near the 
electroscope I touch the conducting rod with my 
hand (II, fig, 23). If I now remove the glass rod 
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also, the leaves agaiu diverge and the electroscope 
remains charged (IV). If we examine the nature of 
the charge, we find, to our astonishment, that the 
electroscope now contaius negative electricity, while 
the glass rod is still +. Let us now check this 
experiment by another with the ebonite rod. You 
see the electroscope now shows + E, while the ebonite 
rod is negative, 

I connect two paper electroscopes {A and B), on 
which I have screwed lialls of 10 cm. diameter. 




by a fine brass wire which has an insulating handle 
in the middle and its ends bent into loops {fig. 24). 
Now I bring near B the electrified flint-glaea 
rod or an insulated ball charged with + electricity 
(C). You see how the leaves in both electroscopes 
diverge. 

First of all, I withdraw the connecting wire (d) 
and then the electrified body (C)— the electroscopes 
remain charged, and the experiment shows that the 
nearest electroscope B has the opposite kind of elec- 
tricity to the last-named, namely — electricity, whilst ■ 
the electroscope furthest away (A) has the same kim 
of electricity ( + ). 
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By taking away the connecting wire (d), I iuter- 
cepted the opposite charges of both electroscopes. If 
I now again connect both electroscopes by means of 
the insulated wire, they are discharged. +E and — E 
must before have been generated in exactly equal 
quantities. 

This peculiar electrical action at a distance is called 
electric influence.'- 

We will therefore call the electrified body causing 
this phenomenon (in our ease the charged insulated 
ball C) the influencing body. 

We see also that an electrified body induces both 
kinds of electricity in a conductor standing near, and 
that, too, in equal quantities. 

A second check experiment, with a negative 
charging of the influencing ball, gives the same result, 
the nearer electroscope being charged with electricity 
of the opposite kind to the further one which has 
electricity of the same kind as the influencing body. 

Whence now comes the influence electricity of the 
electroscope B hitherto uncharged ? It cannot have 
come from outside, while the influencing electrified 
body can have imparted to it only the same kind of 
electricity that it has itself, and here both kinds of 
electricity appear. Therefore the influence electricity 
must have been derived from the uncharged con- 
ductor itself, having, however, been induced by the 
influencing body and, so to speak, called forth by it. 

• Of kte years mauy physiciats make use of the name induction, 
inate&d of influence. But since this word, as we ehal! see later on 
{p. 333), signifies a related phenomenon in dynamic electricity, 
it is altogether more suitahle in treating of static or friotional 
electricity to keep the name influence as a distinction. 
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Nothing else remains to us tbau to take for granted 
'' that in the uncharged body both kinds of electricity 
were present in equal quantities, and — since no poini 
of it shows free electricity — this electric equilibrium 
must be present at every point and in every molecule 
of the uncharged body. With this postulate we can 
imagine the process of electric influence to be aa 
follows : 

(1) The uncharged conductor (L, fig. 25) manifestB 
in every point and in every molecule both + E and 
— E, which neutralize 
each other in their ex- 
terna! effects [cf. p, 18), 
(^) By the approach 
of the influencing, here 
the positively electri- 
fied, body J, the electric 
equilibrium in the con- 
ductor is disturbed, the 
electricity of the same 
*"'"^^' sign ( + E) being re- 

pelled and driven to the end of the conductor furthest 
from J, while the opposite kind of electricity ( — E) 
is attracted and betakes itself to the end turned 
towards the influencing body (II, fig. 25). 

(3) When touched with the hand the repelled 
electricity of the same sign as the influencing body 
flows to earth, while the opposite kind, by the: 
attraction of J, is held back and, so to speak, bound 
(HI, fig. 25). 

(4) If we now remove the earth- communicating 
finger and at the same time the influencing body J, 
then the opposite electricity which has been bound up, 
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ELECTEIC INFLUENCE 

in it ( — E) must distribute itself over the entire 
conductor (IV, fig. 25). 

The attracted iofluence electricity of opposing 
sign is also called "influence electricity of tlie first 
kind," and the repelled electricity of like sign, 
"influence electricity of the second kind" (Reias, 
1858). 

The to-and-fro movement of the leaf of the electro- 
scope when an electric body passes over it, ia explained 
by what has been said. 

If we replace, in our first experiment (fig. 22), the 
paper electroscope by the much more sensitive electro- 
meter, the phenomenon is the same. At the same 
time we may remark : that if the distance of the 
influencing body from the electrometer ball remains 
unchanged, the first divergence, which is due to the 
repelled electricity of like sign, is just as great as the 
subsequent springing forth of the opposite electricity 
after the removal of the influencing body. In this 
case I of course first moved ray finger and then the 
influencing body. On the one hand, also, this is a 
eonfirmation of the law found by us, viz., that by 
influence both electricities are generated in equal 
quantities ; and, on the other, it gives us a ready 
means of accurately charging the electrometer, or 
any sensitive electroscope, to any readable degree 
lon the scale, without damaging the delicate leaf of 
il^uminium. In future we will always make use of 
■this manner of charging, but we must not forget 
that an electroscope charged by influence receives 
the opposite kind of electricity to what it receives 
'fey contact. 

We will now perform an exporiment which will 
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" two electricities," without having any ordered idea 
of the nature of electricity. We can therefore 
examine the various phenomena with impartial eyea. 
Now that we have become acquainted with the most 
important principlea, we will endeavour to form for 
ourselves an idea of this puzzling force, ».e., we will 
state an hypothesis, which will explain connectedly 
all the phenomena observed, without — and this is 
very important — contradicting any fact which has 
been noted. 

The difficulties which beset us in this matter are 
greater than in any other branch of physics, because 
we have no special sensory organ for the perception 
of electricity. The ear perceives noise, the eye 
sees the light, and the sense of temperature of the 
nerves makes us feel when it is warm. But no one 
organ in nature tells us of the presence of electricity, 
We see and hear the snapping of the electric spark, 
and when we approach a knuckle to a strongly 
electrified glass rod, we feel a peculiar pricking 
sensation. But all these phenomena might be 
separately produced by other causes. Only from the 
continuous, unexceptional combination of all these 
phenomena do we acknowledge the presence of a 
common cause, which we name electricity. At this 
conclusion we only arrive after many observations 
and specially contrived experiments. Indeed, two 
thousand years were allowed to pass before electrical 
phenomena were studied experimentally. 

Only 149 years have elapsed since Symmer, in 
1759, attempted to explain the then known phenomena 
by the adoption of the two-fiuid or gaseous Jluids 
theory. According to this hypothesis, sometimes called 



NO LIMIT TO INFLUENCE 

For this purpose I charge the electrometer (A, fig, 
26), to which 1 have screwed in a horizontal position 
a little metal rod ending in a second ball, so that it 
charge of exactly seven units, and then bring 
it near a very sensitive aluminium electroscope (B) 
provided with a graduated scale. 

You notice how the divergence of the electrometer 
diminishes, whilst the electroscope (B) originally un- 
charged evinces a certain amount of charge. If 
I touch the ball of the electroscope with my finger, 
the charge of the same sign departs. After re- 
moving the finger and 
taking away the elec- 
troscope, it of course 
shows electricity of the 
opposite sign, but the 
electrometer again in- 
dicates exactly seven 
units. I can repeat 
the experiment as often 

as I Hke, and so bit by bit generate an unlimited 
quantity of influence electricity (-I-B) in the electro- 
scope (B), without the influencing body losing one 
atom of its charge. From this we draw the follow- 
ing conclusion : 

An uttelectrijled conductor {in this case the electro- 
tcope) appears either to keep stored up an unlimited 
quantity of both kinds of electricity, or to he in a 
position at any Tnoment to make up for the loss of 
:±zE. 

How shall we account for this ? 

Since the certainty of the existence of two electric Hypothai 
;atea became evident to ub, we have spoken of 
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" two electricities," without having any ordered idea 
of the nature of electricity. We can therefore 
examine the various phenomena with impartial eyes. 
Now that we have Income acquainted with the mort 
important principles, we will endeavour to form f<M 
ourselves an iilea of this puzzling force, %.e., we wiili 
state an hypothesis, which will explain connectedly 
all the phenomena observed, without — and thb : 
very important — contradicting any fact which has 
been noted. 

The difficulties which beset us in this matter are 
greater than in any other branch of physics, because 
we have no special sensory organ for the perception 
of electricity. The ear perceives noise, the eye 
sees the light, and the sense of temperature of the 
nerves makes us feel when it is warm, But no one 
organ in nature tells us of the presence of electricity. 
We see and hear the snapping of the electric spar^ 
and when we approach a knuckle to a strongly 
electrified glass rod, we feel a peculiar pricking 
sensation. But all these phenomena might be. 
separately produced by other causes. Only from thtf 
coDtinuous, unexceptional combination of all theaft 
phenomena do we acknowledge the presence of i 
common cause, which we name electricity. At thi^ 
conclusion we only arrive after many observatioitf 
and specially contrived experiments. Indeed, 
thousand years were allowed to pass before electrici 
phenomena were studied experimentally. 

Only 149 years have elapsed since Symmer, 
1759, attempted to explain the then known phenoraei 
by the adoption of the two-fiuid or gaseous Jluit 
theory. According to this hypothesis, sometimes calle 
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^^ THEOEKIS OF ELECTRICITY 

the dualistic, every body contains two imponderable ' 
fluids, which mutually attract and bold each other, 
while the atoms of each fluid exercise a mutually 
repellent force. The expressions we have hitherto used 
are consistent with this. How does this hypothesis 
stand examination? The elementary phenomena can 
be explained by its means, but — what oomes from 
those two combined electric Huids ? Whence come the 
unlimited quantities of both electric fluids which are 
generated either by friction or by influence experi- 
ments ? By frictional movement or the approach of 
an influencing body nothing material can be generated, 
since movement ia only a change of atate in the body. 
We must then drop the dualistic theory. When we 
hereafter speak of two electricities and of the flow 
and stream of electricity, we shall do it only in a 
figurative sense. 

Already, some time before Symmer, jEpinua and 
Franklin (1750) had formulated the single-fluid Single-H 
hypothesis, which only recognised one electric fluid, ^°'^' 
i.e., positive electricity. The dualistic theory held 
sway until very recent times, and it has still many 
adherents, as its simplicity is attractive ; yet the 
single-fluid hypothesis has been made the foundation 
of the modern theories. 

According to the single-fluid hypothesis, a body 
is uneleetrified if it contains the same amount of 
electricity as its surroundings (see p. 50) ; if it has 
more electricity than they, it is positively ( + E), and 
if less, it ia negatively electrified ( — E). Positive 
electricity is therefore a superjiuity, negative elec- 

i In our first experiment (p. 1) we proved that the electrified 
body aeitLei received uor lost utiy appreciable weight. 
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THE RCIKNCK OF ELECTRICITY 

tricity a want, of flertririty in comparison with the 
surroundings. 

You C1U best represent for yourself the degrees of 
electrification in the way you usually regard tempera- 
ture on the thermometer. Some arbitrary degree 
of heat, that of melting ice, is chosen and marked 
as zero. The degrees below zero are marked negative 
and called degrees of cold, although we know that 
cold is merely a lesser degree of heat. So in electricity 
we choose an arbitrary zero point — the degree of 
electrlBcation of the earth — and say : a body contains 
positive electricity if, when joined to earth, it parts 
with its electricity to it ; and, on the other hand, 
contains negative electricity if the converse actiM 
takes place. 

The fact that by friction or by influence we 
generate unlimited quantities of electricity — if we 
accept the theory of a single electric fluid — forces us 
also to grant the existence in all space of a certaia 
imponderable substance which immediately makf 
good in an unelectrified body the loss of ±E. Th 
can be nothing less than the all-pervading, penetratinl 
ether (the light-ether or world-ether). Just as ia 
a large surface of water, elevations and valleys arft 
formed by the waves in endless numbers, when th< 
driving force, t'.e., that of the wind, stops them, with* 
out the actual quantity of water being increased or 
lessened, so we can imagine a local thickening and 
in other places a corresponding thinning of the ether, 
which conditions the state of electrification in 
bodies concerned, or else we must accept a partici 
kind of wave movement in the ether which 
conaequence a carrier of electricity. When electli 
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ELECTRONIC THEORY 

fication takes place, there is thus a trausfer of ether 
movement, which we call electricity, from one place 
or body to the other. If the body A is rubbed with 
the body B, and so the first thus becomes positively, 
and the second negatively electrified, to a certain 
extent an electric hill has formed in A and in B an 
electric valley, and yet the sum total of electrioity 
which A and B together have still remains the same. 
This is also the case in a body in which both 
electricities are separated by influence — i.e., at one 
end a superfluity, at the other a scarcity, of elec- 
tricity is generated. Since, by the union of +E 
and - E, hill and valley again come together and 
the original level is once more established, so may 
the process of electrification be repeated as often eib 
desired. 

Very lately — on the basis of facts observed in Theory 
electrolysis, that is, the decomposition of fluid con- * '^'' ''^ 
ductora (which we shall study in Part II.) — a 
theory has been accepted by many that electricity 
consists of the most minute particles. As to the 
nature of these electric atoms or electrons at present 
we know very little ; still, the view is held that the 
atoms of the elements are composed of electrons. If 
the negative electrons are withdrawn from the atoms 
of bodies, the less mobile ones which are left behind 
represent the positive electrons, which by union 
with an equal number of negative electrons form 
the neutral or itn-electrified atoms. To take away 
from a body negative electrons, is to make it 
positive ; to add to a body negative electrons, is 
to electrify it negatively. As only the negative 
electrons are suDOosed to have free movement, the 
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THE SCIENCE OF ELECTRICITY 

electron theory seems to approach tbt; siuglc-tiuid 
theory. The negative electrons Bhould be in point 
of size to bacilli what bacilli are to the terrestrial 
globe. 

According to the Kant-Laplace theory, the primal 
nebula consisted of similar primary homogeneous 
atoms, which in the course of millions of years 
agglomerated by attraction into particles which we 
now call indestructible, because they are atoms which 
cannot be divided. The electrons may be primary 
atoms such as these (Borgmann). According to 
another acceptation, we need not think that elec- 
tricity is itself something material, but that the 
electrons (with regard to their electric charges) may 
very well consist of local changes in the ether. The 
chief difference of the new theory from the old 
eoQsists in the fact that the atomic view is extended 
to electricity. I cannot go further into this matter, 
and refer you to W. Kaufmann, " The Development 
of the Electronic Hypothesis " {Naturwiss. Rund- 
schau, xvi., 1901),^ etc. 

The 7iature of electi-icity is therefore still unkruyvoti 
to us. The electrical laws observed by us, however, 
still hold good, as they rest on no hypothetical 
supposition, but are merely the expression of the way, 
and mode in which electrical forces act upon each' 
other, 

' See also Professor J, J. Thomaon'B Electricity and Mat 
WeBtininater, 1904, and Mr E. E. Fournier d'Albe's The £lea 
Theory, London, 1906. Excellent summaries of the hypothec 
are to be found in Sir Oliver Lodge's Romanes Lecture, Mod 
Vietas of Matter, Oxford, 1903, and Electrons, London, 1906, i 
Professor Fleming's "Electronic Theory of Electricity" 
Popular Science Monthly for May 1902.— iW. 



IN OF ELECTRIC SCREENS 

Let us now return to our experiments on electrical 
action at a distance. The question forces itself upon 
us whether the condition of the bodies, which are 
between the influencing body and the conductor, 
have any effect upon the action of influence. 

I charge a paper electroscope (E, fig. 27) with — E, 
and place near it the large insulated ball, charged with 
+ E, so that through the action of influence the di- 
vergence of the leaves is lessened. {In fig. 27 the 
original position of the leaves 
is indicated by dotted lines.) 
Now I place an insulating 
Bheet of glass (g) between the 
influencing body (C) and the 
electroscope (E)— the effect 
on the electroscope remains 
unchanged, as alsu when I use 
a plate of ebonite or mica. 
From this we learn that the 
electric lines of force ^ pene- 
trate insulators. At first 
sight this seems extraordinary, but it is no longer 
so when we remember that the air itself is also an 
insulator. 

Now I replace the insulating plane by a sheet 
of metal. You see how noticeably weaker the in- 
fluence action of the ball C upon the electroscope 
becomes. A wire netting of narrow mesh has the 
same effect. 

Still more decisive is the following experiment : — I 
•aet the very sensitive aluminium electroscope upon a 

1 By " electric lines of force " we must understand the direatiott 
in which the observed action at a distance tukes effect. 
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effi-ci metal plate (fig. 28), charge it, aud put completely 
'■ over it a cylinder of wire-gauze, so that the electro- 
scope is surrounded by a conductor. Now I can 
bring the electrified glass rod as near to it as I like, 
even so as to draw sparks, and yet the electroscope 
does not change its condition, while the strips of 
paper fastened to the gauze do not alter their 
position. 

J repeat the experiment, after having discharged 
the electroscope — no influence action at all takes 
place. We may say : The electroscope is in the 
electric shadow of the enclosing wire 
gauze. The wire-gauze acts exactly 
as a screen doea against raya of 
light ; that is to say : 

The electrical Uyies of force, are 
stopped by conductors, but pass 
through insulators. 

If I lower the influencing body 
—for instance, an insulated ball — 
into the inside of a discharged hollow ball, no inl 
ence action takes place in an electrometer standing 
near (Faraday). Should not this electric screen action 
also have the power of checking the discharging action 
of flame, i.e., of exercising a negative eflect ? 

I charge a paper electroscope (A, fig. 29) and place 
a lighted candle near it. You see how quickly the 
charge of the electroscope diminishes. 

Now I adjust a piece of wire-gauze, made into the 
shape of a half cylinder, in such a position in front 
of the flame that all the rays of light coming from 
it which might fall upon the electroscope may. be 
intercepted by the guard-cage. If 1 now give tbi 




LAWS or REPULSION 
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electroscope a charge, it remaios unaltered. You 
will now understand the meaning of the guard-cage 
of the projection lamp (N, fig. 16, p. 32). 



We will now set uurselvea the task of ascertaining Derivation of 
what relationship exists between the force of electrical eigctri^re. 
repulsion between two insulated and similarly eleetri- pulsion. 
fied bodies and the amount of charge and the distance 
between the two bodies. 

Here you see (fig. 30, p. 60) two spherical and 
hollow bodies {p and k) made of gold paper, with an 




Fig. 29, 

A. Action of points of tbe fluBe of aoandle. 

B, Action of ths screen of wire-gauze. 

opening at the top : of these, p hangs by two long 
silk threads ; the other, k, is fixed to an insulated 
rod, BO that, when in a state of rest, the two balls 
just touch each other. A. millimetre^ scale placed 
behind them allows us to measure the lateral devia- 
tions of the electric pendulum (jt). 

By means of an ebonite rod, which T apply to the 

' The scale consists of a. piece of millimetre paper 15 mm. 
broad, pasted ou to a narrow mirror. The horizontal middle lioe 
fOf the scale lies a little higher than the halls. One'a point of view 
must be such that the suspending threads coincide with their 
images ou the mirror. 
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fluenceof silk thivada, 1 push the pendulum (p) a little 



h&Tge of 
nBueiicing 



and charge the stationary ball {k) by giving it, with t 
small insulated proof-ball, a certain number of charge^ 
from the conical conductor. Now I let the pendulum 
slowly fall back — the two exactly equal bodies p anm 
k touch each other and are charged with an equsT 
amount of electricity. Through the electrical repul- 
sion, p ia driven away from k, and takes a new position 
of rest (//, fig. 30). ■ The pendulum (p) has described 
a small segment of a circle 
the centre of which is thi 
suspension point of 
two silk threads. The 
force of terrestrial gravita- 
tion draws the penduluiB 
back, while the force < 
repulsion acts against iti 
As calculation shows, o 
account of the length ( 
thread of the pendului 
and the small deviation, the angle which is describe* 
la very small. 

According to the rules of mechanics, inquiry intfl 
which at present would carry us too far afield, tin 
action of gravity in this case is proportional to tb 
lateral deviations of the pendulum - — this we 
measure in centimetres. But since electrical repq 
sion counter-balances the action of gravity, and so 
measured in terms of it, then the distance hetw,. 
the centres of the balls {p and k), measured in ceiiil 
metres, forms a measure of the force of rep 

Let us now begin our experiments. I dischan 
both balls, and then, in the manner mentioned, I i 
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REPULSION VARIES WITH CHARGE 



I to the fixed ball two charges, and consequently after 
contact each hall receives one charge. The distance 
between the centres is d = 5 cm., and the divergence 
a = 3 cm. I give to k another charge ; thus k has in 
all two charges, p only one — the divergence increases. 
If I push k about 3 cm. nearer p, then the distance 

(between the balls is 3 era. and the divergence = 6 cm. 
from the point of rest. When the charge of k is three 
fold (and the distance between the balls is 5 cm.), the 
divergence is 9 em., i.e., three times greater. If I 
repeat the experiment, but give to the pendulum (p) 
two charges, I get double the divergence we had 
before, as the following table shows : — 





Pendulum 
P 


FUed bail i Divergence 
k a 


I. Experiment ■; 


1 charge 
1 tiharge 
1 charge 


Icharge 3 cin.= 1 x !■ {3 cm.) 
2 charges 6 cm. = 1 x 2' (3 cm.) 
3cljarge8 | 9 cm. = 1 x 3- {3 cm.) 


II. Esperiment/ 


2 charges 
2 charges 
2 charges 


Ichai^e 6cm.=2xl-(3om.) 
Schargea |l2 cm. = 2 x 2' (3 cm.) 
3 charges ;18 cm. -^ 2 x 3" (3 cm.) 



We can get the numbers in the last column (a) by 
multiplying the number of charges {p and k) by a 
constant (3 cm.), which depends upon the amount 
of electricity used as unit, and is equal to that 
particular force of repulsion which bodies mutually 
exert, if each is charged with the unit quantity 
of electricity. We can consequently state : 

The repulsive force of two bodies charged with the 
same- kind of electricity is in direct ratio to the 
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Effect of dis- 
tance of the 
influencing 
body. 



strength of the charge ; and if e and e' denote the 
charges : 

a«exe'x const (1) 

Now we will examine the effect of distance on both 
bodies. 

As both hollow balls p and k have a diameter of 

2 cm., or a radius of 1 cm., their centres are, when 

the balls are in contact (p k, fig. 31), 

i.e., at rest, exactly 2 cm. distant from 

each other. 

I give the haUp one charge, and the fixed 
one, ball k, four charges. The distance 
between the balls is c2=14 cm. (as unit 
of distance), and the divergence a= 12 cm. 
Now I push k to the position A/, so that the 
distance d is doubled, then d' = 2d = 28 cm. : 
the divergence of p is a' = 3 cm. Now I 
push k further still (about 15 cm.), until the 
distance between the balls d" = 3d = 42 cm. 
The stroke a" (from rest) is 1-3 cm. 
Let us again place the result so as to be seen 
at a glance. 




Distance between 

the Centres of the Balls 

d 



14 cm, = d 
28 cm. = 2d 
42 cm. = 3d 



Divergence of the Pendulum 

(from rest) 

a 



12 cm. 

3 cm. 

1'3 cm. 



12 

1 
12 

4 

12 

9 



12 

12 

12 
22 
12 
32 
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From this we gathet ; if the distance between the 
balls increases 1, 2, 3, . . . n times, the divergence 
decreases, as also the force of electric repulsion pro- 
portional to it, as, Ti 11 9 ■ ■ ■ -a ; *■<'■. ^^'^ repellent 
force of two similarly electrified balls is in inverse 
proportion to the sqvxire of the distance of the centres 
of the balls. 

If now the distance of the centres of the balls = r, 
then the force of repulsion is inversely proportional 
to r*, or directly proportional to its reciprocal ^ ■ We 
discovered before that the repellent force of two 
similarly electrified bodies was equal to the product 
of the two electric charges ; hence the entire law of 
electric repulsion is : 

The electric force of repulsion between two halls GoxdomV 
charged, with the same hind of electricity is equal 
to the product of both quantities of electricity 
divided by the square of the distance of the centres 
(Coulomb). 

If both bodies are oppositely electritied, after 
mutual attraction, which we can consider as a 
negative repulsion — 

in bodies with similar electricity. 



in bodies with opposite l^inds of electricity, 



(2) 



This law of electric repulsion was first discovered 
by Coulomb (1785) in a very laborious way. The 
experiment made use of above was invented by 
Odstrcil (Appendix, 7, p. 387). 



We have seen that an electroscope surroonde 
entirely by a conductor is not influenced by 
electrified body outside it, and still leas so if t 
surrounding conductor is electrified. In the case < 
a surrounding hollow sphere, on which the eleetricife 
is distributed equally over the outer surface, inste 
of the law of inverse squares just found, the law i 
and indeed only for such — that the influence of th 
electrified surface on any point of the hollow Bpace = 
The fact already observed, that electricity lies onl 




Fig. 32. — Quantdtstire iufluenoe experiment, i na.tiira1 axe. 

on the outward surface of an insulated conduct 
forms the most conclusive proof of the validity 
Coulomb's law. 

Our present goal is nearly reached. It only remains 
for us to examine what relationship exists between 
the quantity of influence electricity and the distance 
and strength of charge of the influencing body, 

I place the electrometer (E, fig. 32) in such a 
position on the slide S of the optical bench, that 
the middle point of the electrometer ball k is 
directly over the zero point of the millimetre scale. 

The insulated hollow ball (k) is exactly the same 
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I height as 6. Let k be now strongly electrified and 
' pushed slowly towards the electrometer ; the little 
leaf begins to rise grudually — now it is exactly at 
1"0. The distance between the balla is 70 em. If 
I push k to half the distance ^ = 35 cm., the electro- 
meterindicatesadivergenceof 4"0 ; that is four times as 
great. If I place i at a point one-third the distance, 
t,c., a space of g- = 23"3 cm., the electrometer indicates 
9'0, i.e., a divergence nine times as great. Since, as 
we know, influence generates + E and — E in equal 
quantities, we get for small balls at a great distance 
from each other the law of squares. 

The amounts o/" ± £^ electricity generated by influ- First law of 
encG are in inverse ratio to the square of the distance. "^ 

If I connect the influencing ball h with another 
insulated ball of the same size, the divergence of the 
leaf of the electrometer is unchanged. If I remove 
the connected ball, k keeps only half the charge, and 
you see the divergence on the electrometer has sunk 
from 90 to 4"5, or only half as great. If I again touch 
the electrometer with the newly-charged auxiliary 
bail, the electrometer indicates after its removal still 
only 2'25, namely, one-fourth of its original value. 

Tlie quantity of ±E electricity generated in an S 
uncharged conductor by influence is in direct pro- ° 
■portion to the strength of charge {Electrical quantity, 
J) of the injtuencing body. For the distance, r, 
consequently the complete expression of the law of 
influence (strictly speaking, in relation to the distance, 
in the case of little balls), is : 



the formula for the amount of electricity (E!) 
generated by influence, where i is a constant factor, 
depending upon the unit of length (if r= 1, E = /: J). 
The law just enunciated gives us an explanation 
of the principle of the attraction of uncharged for 
charged bodies. 

If y) (fig. 33) is one of the electric pendulums used 
by ua in the beginning, and k an electrified body, 
both -\-e and — e are generated by influence in the 
unelcctrified pendulum p. The opposite electricity 
flows Ui the side turned towards the influencing body 
and is accordingly nearer to it 
(r is shorter than i-')-, hence the 
attraction which k exercises will 
be greater than the repulsion; 
and, in fact, the nearer the in- 
fluencing body approaches, the 
more will the attraction pre- 
Picas. ponderate, until finally it will 

become ao great that the resistance of the air will be 
overcome. The opposite kind of electricity 
the pendulum p and ueutralizea in A a corresponding 
quantity of electricity of the opposite kind to the 
influencing body k. In p there accordingly remains 
like electricity, by means of which the pendulum 
is now repelled. Kence there is no such thing as an 
electric charge by contact, but only hij injluence. 

And with this we will conclude our to-day'a journey ; 
we will consider next the effect which a conductor, 
brought near an electrified insulated conductor, has 
upon it. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Action of the plate uoiideiiB«r. Theory of the condeuBer. Multiplying 
power of the plate condenser. Graduation of the electrometer with 
the condenser. The condenier as accumulator. The electric jar. 
The electrophorus. Determination of the capacity of a Leyden jar. 
The capacity of a condeuBer depends on the distance apart of the 
coatings. Dielectric constant. 

During our former lessons, we have become ac- Retrospect 
quainted with the principal phenomena which arise 
from bodies electrified by friction or through in- 
fluence. To-day we are in a position to make an 
important use of the laws discovered ; but first of all 
we will summarize the results of our last experi- 
ments. 

(1) The force of electric repulsion or attraction 
which two electrified bodies exercise upon each other 
is in direct ratio to the quantity of electricity of the 
bodies and in inverse ratio to the square of their 
distance from each other {Coulomb's law, a= ±^-5^)- 

(2) By the electrification of any body the electrical 
equilibrium of all neighbouring conductors is dis- 
turbed; the opposite electricity is attracted and bound; 
and the like electricity is repelled. If the conductor 
is insulated, and — -while the influencing body is near 
— is connected to earth for a second, the free elec- 
tricity of like sign escapes and the conductor remains, 
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While the plates — insulated liy the sheet of mica— i 
rest one upon the other, the electricity on both 
them is in the state which in the last lecture 
called " bound." We can for the present only accept 
the fact that the mutual attraction of the two opposite 
electricities, when in close proximity, is so strong, 
that they not only both lose their free movement, 
but also strive energetically to approach each other. 
Hence it comes about that they must gather ex- 
clusively upon the surfaces of the two plates which 
face each other ; hence the upper parts of the plates, 
as also the conducting rods with the leaves, no longer 
receive any free electricity. And thus is explained the 
apparently uncharged condition of the two electro- 
scopes {E and e, fig. 34, I) before the lifting up of 
the upper plate. 

Now comes the question : Is the binding of the 
electricities which is brought about by the very close 
proximity of the two plates complete or not ? Let 
us take the first case. Consider that the — B of the 
upper plate generated by influence could bind the 
entire +E of the lower plate. What would the 
result be ? Evidently in such a ease^whilst the 
upper plate is connected to "earth" — the lower 
plate would show no electricity. Further, when 
both plates are alternately touched by the hand, no 
loss of electricity should result, and so the chargb 
would not diminish. This we may confirm by ex* 
periment. 

I give the lower plate a stronger charge than beforej' 
at the same time connecting the upper one to earth.. 
You see how, after a certain greater number of 
the leaves of the toiver electroscope diverge si 
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CONDENSER ACCUMtn.ATES ELECTRICITY 

thus showing a continually increasing charge of elec- 
tricity ; while those of the upper plate remain in a 
Btate of rest (A, fig. 35). If now I touch the lower 
plate, the leaves collapse, whilst those on the upper 
plate rise up {B, fig. 35). 

When the upper plate is lifted up, both electro- 
scopes exhibit a very great divergence. But if I 
continue alternately touching the plates, bending the 
thumb and forefinger in the form of a C, so as to 
embrace the edges of the plates without touching 
them, and thus touch first with the thumb the under 




plate and then with the finger the upper one, the 
divergence of the plate not immediately touched 
diminishes, and after the removal of the upper 
plate both electroscopes indicate a much weaker 
charge. 

We see from this that our first supposition, namely, 
that the electricities of both plates could completely 
bind each other, was not right. As long as the plates 
were only separated by the thin sheet of mica, the 
electricities are found to be accumulated in a dense 
and in a certain measure a condensed state upon the 
two inner {i.e., turned towards each other) surfaces of 
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the plates. Hence a pair of plates, separated by a 
layer of some suitable matter, is called a plate con- 
denser, or, shortly, a condenser. 
rheorjofihe How shall we conceive this action of the con- 
denser ? We observed that tbe upper plate, separated 
from the other by only a thin sheet of mica, when 
connected to earth, was able to "bind" the greater part 
of the charge on the lower plate. Let us suppose 
that the lower plate is able to receive a charge of L 
units, in order to reach a certain specified degree 
of electrification, and that the super-imposed plate, 
connected to earth, has the power of "binding" a 
certain determined fraction (x) of the charge L of 
the lower plate. Let this fraction = ykf, ' 

Therefore, on the lower plate of the original charge 
L there are now bound xL = ^^ L, while there 

are free only L — xL, that is, L — jqti L, that is, = 
The ratio is 

original charge uf the (lower) plate L — 

free electricity of 6he (lower) plate L — aiL L — ^r- L 

that is to say, in order to charge, when the upper one 
ia connected to earth, the lower plate up to the original 
degree of electrification, we must add a quantity i 
electricity 100 times greater than before. Hence 
the electric capacity of this plate has increased i 
hundredfold. This number (here 100) is called th* 
muUiplijiTig power of a condenser. Therefore 

the multiplying power of the ^..^.»-..- t he capadty of tbe pkt^ aa condeniw 



.pacitj of the same plate alone 



> With regard to the same degree of electrilication of free 
eleotrioitj. 
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Let k represent the multiplying power of 
condenser; then, according to the above, 



1 



If we succeed by experiment in finding the 
number x (the ratio of the bound electricity to the 
original charge), we can easily calculate the multi- 
plying power of the condenser {cf. Appendix, 8, 
pp. 387-389). 

The condenser may now be of use in accumulating 
very weak electric charges, which cannot even be 
indicated by the very delicate aluminium electroscope, 
and in so strengthening their action that they can 
be registered by the electrometer. Later on, in the 
study of galvanism, we shall make use of the 
condenser, discovered by Volta, in a very important 
matter. Condensers are, therefore, in the true sense 
of the word, apparatus for the accumulation of elec- 
tricity. As in the present case the quantity of free 
electricity is comparatively small, so also is the loss of 
electricity in the case of a closed condenser, that is to 
.say, if the plates are only divided by an insulating 
layer, it is very insignificant, and in this way an 
electric charge may be kept for several days. 

We have already seen that when two bodies are 
electrified with equal amounts of electricity, no 
electricity passes over from one to the other. From 
this follows this result, which has a most important 
bearing upon electric measurements : a condenser 
m only he charged to such a point that the uot 
bound electricity on the immediate electrified plate 
the same degree of electrification as is indicated 

the source of electricity used. 
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As we shall have to make great use of con-l 
densers, it is of interest to discover how great iB-l 
the multiplying power of the particularly carefullyl 
constructed plate, which 1 
we shall use for onrj 
measurements, and 
which we shall there- 
fore call our normal cori' 
denser. Ground to the 
utmost evenness, it is 
nickel-plated through- 
out, and its inner sur- 
faces and edges var- 
nished with a very thin 
and regular coating of 
shellac. By this means 
the multiplying power of this normal condenser is 
rendered very great. 

I screw a plate on the electrometer, the case 

all measuring experiments — k^^ 
connected to earth {fig. 36). Now I give the™ 
electrometer, by influence, a charge L of 4'0 scale 
units. If I DOW put on the upper plate, insulated 
by means of an ebonite handle with a nickel-plated 
conducting wire (0) attached, and connect it to 
earth by touching it, the leaf of the electrometer 
falls almost completely down. 

If you observe carefully the end of the leaf on 
the projection screen, you see that it takes up a 
position between and the first tenth — nearly ^ 
of this space, about 0'03, tbereibre corresponding 
to -j-g-o of a scale unit. (If I touch the lower plate, ■ 
the leaf retires quite back to 0.) You see 
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CONDENSER AS MULTIPLIER 

this that the amount of free electricity was extra- 
ordinarily small. We get as multiplying power of 
the condenser : 

, 4-0 400 

A more exact calculation (Appendix, 8, p. 389) 
gives /t = 200. 

Let us imagine a prolific source of electricity of so 
small a degree of electrification that no appreciable 
charge follows direct touching of the lower plate (such 
a source of electricity is, for instance, described in the 
second part on Galvanism) ; then we can, by the use 
of the condenser, bring the free electricitj' to this 
degree of electrification, and after lifting up the upper 
plate get a degree of electrification two hundred times 
as great, which ia easy to verify. You will gather 
from this, that under certain circumstances, by the 
employment of the condenser, the sensitiveness of the 
electrometer can be increased two hundredfold. 

The quantity of electricity generated by influence in 
the earthed upper plate, is, as we see, in a particular 
ratio to the charge of the fixed plate. This ratio 
depends upon the multiplying power of the plate 
in question. As we can now charge an electro- 
ecope exactly, by influence, to any point on the 
graduated scale, the upper plate of the condenser 
connected to earth, and then removed, yields always 
the same amount of electricity so long as the lower 
plate keeps its original charge ; and of this we can 
easily convince ourselves by observing from time to 
time the divergence of the leaves. 

A condenser may therefore also be used as a very 
source of electricity, in order, by means of 
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another conductor, to graduate the electrometenj 
This method has further the great advantage thai 
brass, when the air is comparatively dry, is not 
disturbed by loss of electricity ; as in the case of aa 
closed condenser, the free electricity, as also the loss] 
of electricity, i8 quite imperceptible. 
Graduaiion I place an aluminium electroscope (A, fig. 37), fitted 
meter by the with a Condenser, near the electrometer. The elec- 
enser. tfoscope must have been well tested and possess j 




Via. 37. — Gradaation of the eleotrometcr, ^ naturiil aiie. 

especially good insulating qualities. I charge it witi 
+ E by influence, put on the upper plate (o), conne* 
it to earth by touching it, and transmit its charge t 
the condenser of the electrometer in the mannj 
illustrated by B, fig. 37.' 

After lifting up the top plate, the electromet^ 
shows a certain divergence tHi, which stauds 
determined ratio to the charge of the electroscope A s% 
and by this then it may be reguhited. If, in this 

' The charge of the plate (o) might just as well have beeo 
transferred to the lower plate of the electrometer, by touching 
the upper plnte to connect it with earth, and this is i\. 
practical way. 
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Way, I give the electrometer 2, 3, 4, etc., charges, I 
get a divergence on the electrometer, representing 2, 
of the electrical units chosen. In this way our 
projection scale of degrees origitiated, and by its 
means, but some time after, a more accurate unit was 
adopted as the degree of electrification, namely, the 
measure in units of work {vide Chapter VI.) of what 
is called a volt, in honour of Volta, the physicist. 
Our scale of degrees is, therefore, when the normal 
condenser' is employed, at the same time a volt- 
Bcale. 

We have already learned that a condenser, even 
when the insulation ia perfect, can only be charged to 
such a point that the unbound electricity on the 
electrified plate has received the same degree of 
electrification as was possessed by the source of the 
electricity used. By the action of the condenser it is 
possible— as we have already seen — to increase by 
artificial means the capacity of the plates. So far, 
by this method, we have accumulated only very 
email quantities of electricity. We can, however, use 
larger amounts of electricity, but the insulating plate 
must be sufficiently thick, in order to hinder the 
electric sparks from flashing through it. 

I make use of the same brass plates as in our first ex- Action of ihe 

condenfer. 
' The multiplying power of the condenser is not constant, but 
dependent upon the amount of moisture in the air ; hence our 
Tolt-8cale, oouaidered from tiie point of accuracy, is only valid for 
the then condition of the condenser. But for this reason the 
Bcale is always available as a graduated scale for other condensers. 
H we wished to give the observed degree of electrification in volts, 
it would be merely necessary to determine tbe divergence which a 
voll brings out, e.y, 0-85; then the fraction ^^^^ would be the reduc- 
tion factor with which the value obtained must be multiplied. 
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periment (cf. p. 74), but I place between them apiecel 
of mica varnished ou both sides and 1 mm. thick, which 
overlaps the plates of the condenser all round by about 
2 or 3 cm. Whilst I connect the upper plate to 
earth by touching it, I charge the lower one with the 
electrified flint-glass rod, by putting this on the con- 
ducting rod of the electroscope {fig, 38) and taking it 
away again. I repeat this about ten times. You see, 
the leaves of the electroscope indicate continually 
more and more free electricity. If I now move away 
the upper plate in as steady 
a manner as possible, I can 
draw from both plates a plainly 
visible and audible spark, by 
putting near them the knuckle 
of my first finger, I again 
repeat the experiment several 
times, and beg you to touch 
at the same time both plates 
of the closed conductor. You 
feel a pricking sensation in 
the finger tips, more marked than that obtained by 
the discharge of the spark from the plate taken 
away. 

If we require to arrange this kind of condenser in 
a simpler form, we need only paste tinfoil on both 
sides of a well-inaulating sheet of glass, being careful 
to leave a free edge all round (Franklin's plate) ; but 
such pieces of apparatus are very i'ragile. A more 
practicable form of condenser for large amounts of 
electricity is the electric jar, discovered in 1745 by 
Kleist, and by Cuniius in 1746, in Leyden, 
by the name of the Kleist or Leyden jar. 
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I put before you a dismountable example of one Electric j»r" 
of these electric jara, from which we can learn in a ^tj^™ " 
convenient way their action (fig. 39). 

A closed metal vessel (i), provided with a strong 
conductiug rod ending in a ball, fits exactly into a 
well-insulating glass beaker (g), and this in turn into 
a metal vessel (a). B, fig. 39, shows the electric jar 
fitted together. The metal cover a is called the outer 
and i the inner coating. 

I charge the jar by repeatedly (15 or 20 times) 
placing the electrified glass rod ' on the ball of the 




Fid. 3S.— Electric jar with movable coatiiigs, ^ 



condncting rod, and draw it along so that as great a 
part of its surface as possible may come in contact 
with the metal ; at the same time I touch the outer 
coating with the other hand, or I fasten the earth 
wire to a hook in the outer coating. If I now first 
touch with the discharging tongs (L, fig. 39) (this con- 
sists of a strong wire with the middle loop mounted in 
an insulated handle, the ends of the wire terminating 

The flint-glaas rod referred to here (a present from my 
departed colleague, Chamonton. who brought two speuimens from 
GreeDwich) la about 40 cm. long, and its actiou is ver^ strong. 
After being rubbed with amalgamated leather, it yields sparks 
4-5 cm. ia length, when brought near the knuckle- It has n 
convenient wooden handle, to obviate contact. 
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in metal balU) the outer coatiug, and then apply t 
other ball to the ball of the jar, you hear j 
report and see a bright spark shoot across. 

Would you like to teat the action of this condenser ? ■ 
While I again charge the jar, form a chain of three 
or four persons, by taking hold of each other's hands. 
Let the first person in the row lay hold of the outer 
coating of the jar. Let the last touch with the 
knuckle {not the finger tips) of his bare hand the 
ball. Tou all start, because the electric shock wea^ 
through your bodies, and attacked witi 
a kiod of a cramp the muscles of your 
hand and arm as far as the elbow. 
This is & small jar. The larger one on 
the aide-table yonder can be still moM 
strongly charged. The glass vessel hw 
the shape of a cylinder, and i 
over outside and inside for ^ of ita 
nth. tinfoil. The conducting rod 
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j^ is insulated from the wooden cover byJ 
means of an ebouite stopper, which givflifl 
better results and protects the inside " 
from dust. The lower end of the conducting rod is 
provided with three narrow, feather-like strips of metal, 
which make a conductive connection with the inner 
coating of tinfoil. In order to increase the insulat- 
ing power, the uncoated glass surface, after being 
thoroughly warmed, is painted over with shellac ] 
varnish. 

Before we pursue further the enquiry into 
action of electric or Leydeu jars, we must seek {(^ 
a means of generating in a more convenient way | 
larger amount of electricity thau is possible with t 





THE ELECTROPHORUS 

flint-glass rod. Such an apparatus, which at the 
•same time shows us an interesting application of 
influence electricity, is the electropborus (Wilke, 
1762). 

I take an ebonite disc of 5-6 mm. thickness, the The electro- 
upper surface of which has been scoured with glass 
paper,^ and the under surface pasted over with strong 
tinfoil. 

I place the ebonite plate (E, fig. 41) on a metal 
plate somewhat larger than itself (p), and flick it 
with a fox - brush. Then I . 

place a hollow disc of metal j^ 

with rounded edges and an in- I 

sulated handle on the electrified _^^^^^^S^^^_ 
ebonite plate, and take it away fig. 4i.— Eiectropbonis, 
again — it is wn-charged. If I " ittturo sue, 

touch this plate, called the cover of the electro- 

I • This scouring of the ebonite sheet with sand or glaas paper 
(emery paper must not be used, as it injures the surface of the 
ebonite) bas a double object. On the one hand, a smooth surface 
raiiat be obtained, because thus it becomes more strongly negatively 
electrified (p. 13), and also the oxidised conducting surface must 
be reajoved. Most varieties of ebonite exhibit this very annoying 
oxidation in the air ; others — which cannot be distinguished out- 
wardly — have this quality in a much lower degree : e.g., tbe 
ebonite cork of our alumiuiiim electroscope (A, flg. 37), althoufjh in 
constant use since 1887, still insulates perfectly ; on the other 
hand, the insulating quality of the ebonite stopper in the electro- 
meter and the paper electroscope has gone off very much during 
the course of the year. 

Professor Weinhold's proposal to insert in the ebonite stopper 
an amber tube, somewhat longer than itself, has fulfilled his 
expectations, so that all electroscopes here used are fitted n>ith 
it. Copal varnish also insulates perfectly, but it often cracks 
sjid Is dit)i^:u]C to use ; so is tbe very much recommended n 
of melted paraffin and flour of sulphur. 
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iu metal balls) the outer coating, and then apply thd 
other ball to the ball of the jar, you hear a shaj 
report and see a bright spark shoot across. 

Would you like to teat the action of this condenser ! ' 
While I again charge the jar, form a chain of three 
or four persona, by taking hold of each other's hands. 
Let the first person in the row lay hold of the outer 
coating of the jar. Let the last touch with the 
knuckle {not the finger tips) of his bare hand the 
ball You all start, because the electric shock went 
through your bodies, and attacked with 
a kind of a cramp the muscles of your 
hand and arm as far as the elbow. 
This is a small jar. The larger one on 
the side-table yonder can be still moreJ 
strongly charged. The glass vessel hat 
the shape of a cylinder, and is paste* 
over outside and inside for f of it»J 
height with tinfoil. The conducting rodl 
j^ is insulated from the wooden cover by 
means of an ebonite stopper, which gives 
better results and protects the inside 
from dust. The lower end of the conducting rod is 
provided with three narrow, feather-like strips of metal, 
which make a conductive connection with the in 
coating of tinfoil. In order to increase the insula! 
ing power, the unuoated glass surface, after bei 
thoroughly warmed, is painted over with she] 
varnish. 

Before we pursue further the enquiry into the 
action of electric or Leyden jars, we must seek for 
a means of generating in a more convenient way a. 
larger amount of electricity than is possible with tl 
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it-glass rod. Such an apparatus, which at the 
■same time shows ua au interesting application of 
influence electricity, is the electrophorua (Wilke, 
1762). 

I take an ebonite disc of 5-6 mm. thickness, the The electro- 



paper,^ and the under surface pasted over with strong 
tinfoil. 

I place the ebonite plate {E, fig, 41) on a metal 
plate somewhat larger than itself {p), and flick it 
with a fox - brush. Then I . 

place a hollow disc of metal Wf 

with rounded edges and an in- I 

sulated handle on the electrified _^^^^^^^^^_ 
ebonite plate, and take it away fio. 4i.-Eiectrophonis, 
again — it ia wTi-eharged. If I ^ nature aizB. 

touch this plate, called the cover of the electro- 

* This ecouring of the ebonite sheet with sand or glass paper 
{euiery paper must not be used, as it iiijarea the surface of the 
ebonite) has a double object. On the one hand, a smooth surface 
must be obtained, because thus it becomes more strongly negatively 
electrified (p. 13), and also the oxidised conducting surface mi^t 
be removed. Most varieties of ebonit* exhibit this very annoying 
oxidation in the air ; others — which cannot be dlBtinguiahed out- 
wardly — have this quality in a much lower degree : e.g., the 
ebonite cork, of our aluminium electroscope (A, flg. 37), although in 
constant use since 1887, still insulates perfectly ; on the other 
hand, the insulating quality of the ebonite stopper in the electro- 
meter and the paper electroscope has gone off very much during 
the course of the year. 

Professor Weiiihold's proposal to insert in the ebonite stopper 
&□ amber tube, somewhat longer than itself, has fulfilled hia 
expectations, so that all electroscopes here used are fitted with 
it. Copal varnish also insulates perfectly, but it often cracks 
, and is diflicult to use ; so is the very much recommended n ' 
of melted paraffin and fiour of sulphur. 
81 
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phoniB, while it lies upon it, with my hand, 
a crackling, and the cover, when again raised up, 
is strongly electrified with positive electricity. Still 
stronger is the effect if I touch the lower metal 
plate (p, fig. 41) and the cover lying on it at tl 
same time. Try it now — a small shock follows? 
which reminds ua of the discharging of the Leyden 
jars, and, as we shall see immediately, depends upon 
au allied phenomenon. The cover is now when 
removed still more strongly electrified, so that wh( 
the kuuckle approaches it, it yields rather sh; 
sparks of 3-4 cm. in length. 

What now was the effect of touching both plal 
at the same time ? The strongly negatively electri-, 
fied ebunite plate generates by influence on the cover 
and at the same time on the lower metal plate ± E. 
The repelled — E of the cover can only escape by 
being earthed or by touch, but the — E of the lower 
plate flows through the table to the earth. Ac- 
cordingly, the bound + E remains and acts in 
turn upon the cover, whereby the charge of this Is 
is diminished. If now both plates are eouductivelj 
joined, the free — E of the cover unites with th( 
weaker bound +E of the lower plate {on accouni 
of the greater distance from the electrified upper 
surface); thus the hitherto bound part of — E on 
the electrified surface becomes free and strengthens 
the influence action on the cover. That the process 
occurs in this way appears from the following 
experiment. 1 again place the re-charged cover 
position, and touch it to connect it with the 
Kindly touch it again. You feel no further < 
Now hold your finger tightly on the cover, and at tl 
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same time touch the lower plate (p). You feel a 
distinct shock, although not so strong as before. 
The reason lies in the fact that the bound + elec- 
tricity on the lower plate used your hand as a bridge, 
in order to betaJse itself to the lower surface of the 
cover, and thus get as near as possible to the - E of 
the ebonite surface. Why do not the electricities of 
the cover and the electrified disc unite, since both 
surfaces are in contact? Well, because an insulator 
only parts with its charge under compulsion.' 

Every surface, also, even the smoothest, has small 
elevations, so that the cover of the electrophorus 
rests, in a certain measure, on insulated points. At 
the outset the charge of the ebonite plate diminishes 
a little ; later on so very little that — if the cover set 
on it is connected to the earth — an electrophorus, 
when the atmosphere is dry, keeps its charge for 
weeks together. 

The original electrophorus plates consisted of fused 
lumps of resin, but these, on account of their fragility, 
were not very suitable ; in summer also they were 
very easily bent. 

Let us now return to our Leyden jar experiments- 
Let us charge the dismountable jar (fig. 39) — ten 
charges with the cover of the electrophorus will 
suffice. When discharging it with the discharging 
rod (fig. 39), a very bright spark appears, accompanied 

^ To diaobar^e an insulator full; it is not sufficient to pass it 
through a flame, &s most teachers say, but it must be rinsed in 
clean water, rubbed with it hnen cloth, and then carefully dried 
before a steady flame {in the case of condenser-plates, until the 
film of moisture which forms at first quite disappears). It must 
then be allowed to cool. 
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by a very loud report, as in the last experiment, 
after the jar is discharged, I tap with my pencil on 
the glass vessel, and we can draw another charge, 
although a very weak one. We could have done the 
ithout tapping if we had allowed it to stand ftJ 
long time. 

How shall we explain this remaining charge, 
so-called " residual charge " ? 

1 place the dismountable jar upon a well-insulati] 
block of paraffin and fasten to the conducting rod 
strong silk thread. Now I electrify the jar as before, 
of course connecting with the hand the outer coating 
to earth, and by means of the silk I lift out the inner 
coating. When a paper electroscope is touched with, 
it, it indicates only a small charge of + K 

Now I lift up the glass vessel and touch tl 
insulated outer coating with the head of the re- 
charged paper electroscope — there is scarcely 
of electricity visible. But if I put the jar together 
again, there appears, when the discharging rod 
applied to it, a brilliant spai-k, and the loud sou% 
accompanying shows that the electric jar had 
its charge. 

Evidently that part of the charge hitherto call< 
by us "bound" had betaken itself to the surface 
the glass. 

Now we know (see note, p. 83) that insulators 
only part with their full charge with difficulty, and 
as the spark discharge takes place in such au ex- 
traordinary short space of time that all the eli 
tricity cannot follow quickly enough, it happens thi 
a residuum remains. Gradually a part of the eli 
tricity remaining on the surface of the glass betake* 
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THE RESIDUAL CHARGE 

itself to the coating {and this is called forth hy tapping), 
and when the discharger is brought very near it yields 
a spark. According to this, it is probable that a 
discharging jar, after a long rest, will yield another 
charge or several charges of diminishing strength. 
This actually happens. 

I DOW charge the large electric jar (fig, 40), the 
conducting rod of which I have connected with a 
paper electroscope by means of a wire. I then place 
one of the balls of the discharger on the outer coating 
and slowly bring the other one near to the ball of the 
jar. When a certain distance off, several sparks flash 
across, accompanied by a loud crack. Bringing it 
nearer still, several more sparks flash across, the 
strength of which apparently diminishes very quickly. 
At every discharge, of course — as the sinking of the 
electroscope leaf shows — the amount of stored-up 
electricity decreases, hence the electric dennity grows 
less ; accordingly the force is no longer sufficient to 
overcome the resistance of the air. Only when the 
balls are brought nearer can another part of the 
charge be discharged by a spark. After what has 
been said, it is clear that when a discharge occurs by 
means of a spark, the residual charge of the jar must 
be greater the greater the length of the spark. On 
the other hand, the remaining charge of the electric 
jar, the "jar-residuum " which is left after quick 
conductive contact of both coatings, depends upon 
the nature of the glass. 

We will now try to gain an idea for ourselves of 
how great a quantity of electricity an electric jar can 
store up, in comparison with an insulated conductor 
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of the same shape and size as the inner coatinffi 
when both are electrified to the same degree. 

As a testing body we will make use of the innffl 
coating of the portable jar, which is suspended (J, i 
42) by two strong silk threads (s). 

A paper electrometer consisting of the eleetrometer- 
case and scale already used, but bearing another 
ebonite stopper with amber tube, while the conducting 
rod carries a paper leaf instead of an aluminium cue, ■ 
which would be too delicate for the present objei 




Fw. 4a.— Comparisnn of e»i)atity : S - caj,acity-Tiiei 
motar (an projectiou- table, fig. 16), Distiiiue 
betwma J and K, 100-IGO cm. 



will serve to measure the degree of electrificatioDt 
Further, we make use of the capacity-measurer {fig. 
42), which is in fact a simple discharging electrometer. 
A wooden stand (S) bears a horizontal ebonite rod (Z), 
together with a firm, thin, nickel-plated disc (B) and 
a movable ball (k). B is connected to earth, and the 
ball k with the body (J) to be tested. Between both 
there hangs by two very fine silk threads the small 
electric pendulum (p), which measures in diameter 
10 mm. and is made out of sunflower pith. 



THE CAPACITY-MEASURER 

covered over witli alumiuium leaf, stuck on with 
white of egg. 

As soon as I charge the body to be tested (J) with 
the glass rod, the pendulum (p) between the ball (k) 
and the plate (B) begins to swing to and fro, and, 
striking on the plate, it gives out a clear sound, 
enabling you to count strokes of the pendulum ; while 
on the projection screen, by observing the leaf, you 
can follow the lessening of the degree of electrification.' 

I continue charging the body to be tested until the 
divergence of the leaves indicates more than 4 degrees 
on the scale. At the moment when the divergence is 
exactly 4, I give a sign, and you must begin to count 
the swings of the pendulum, until I give a second 
signal that the degree of electrification is exactly 3. 
How many pendulum strokes have you counted ? 15. 
Then 15 discharges of the pendulum ball were neces- 
sary to reduce the degree of electrification of the body 
to be tested from 4 to 3, i.e., to lower it one unit. 

As a comparison, I replace the insulated coating 
(J) by the insulated hollow sphere of a radius of 10 
cm., which we have already used (fig 21, p. 40). 
In this ease 19 discharges are required to lower 
the electrification from 4 to 3, whilst in the case of 
a ball of 5 cm. radius 10 discharges suffice. 

Now let us again put together the electric jar, and, 
as before, connect the inner coating with the paper 
electrometer and the ball k (fig. 42), while the outer 
coating is connected to earth. I begin to charge the 
inner coating. You already notice that a great many 

' Of course I might hold an insulated proof-ball to the ball of 
J, and discharge it with the other hand, but the capacity- 
measurer is more convenient. 
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more charges of the glass rod are necessary to electrify I 
the jar up to the same degree as for the ioner coating 1 
only. Counting the oscillations of the pendulum is I 
now rather tiring. We will begin again, when the 
divergence is exactly 4. Now — I count aloud up to 
10, making a mark on the blackboard every time I 
reach that number ; after every fifth I place a thicker 
stroke. Now the degree of electrification has reached 
3. I hold the blackboard up. How many chalk 
marks do you count? 27. Therefore we have 
27 X 10 = 270 discharges. We get, therefore, for the 
same differeoce in the degree of electrification ' : 
From the iosulatdd inner coating . 15 dischat^es. 
„ „ electric jar . . . 270 „ 
„ „ insulated ball (r = 10 cm.) 19 „ 
„ „ „ „ (r-5cm.) 10 

From this we see that the electric capacity of ourl 
small Leyden jar is -jg- or 18 times greater than the I 
capacity of the insulated inner coating, and ^ or 14 J 
times greater than that of the insulated ball of 10 cm. j 
radius. 

Further, we remark that the ball of 10 em. I 
radius has almost exactly a capacity twice as great J 
as the ball of 5 cm. radius. Now 10 : 5 : : 2 : 1, I 
i.e., the capacities of the balls are proportional to their n 
radii. Hence it follows that if (e.g,, in the experi- 
ment, fig. 12, p. 26) an insulated ball increases its 
radius 10 times, the volume increases 1000 fold, the 
surface 100 fold, but the electric capacity only 10 fold. 

• The exact value appears if we first calculate the capacity of 
the wire connecting the capacity-measurer with the electrometar J 
and subtract this from the value obtained. 



DISTANCE OF CONDENSER PLATES 

We cannot perform the experiment very well with 
the large electric jar, as the discharge would take too 
long. In an experiment made beforehand, 32 minutes 
were required, in which altogether 1 54 discharges 
per minute took place (the strokes occurring during 
the first minute were counted, and then after every 
5 minutes those during one minute). The number of 
discharges was, therefore, 32 x 154 = 4928. Now, the, 

capacity of the great electric jar is -j^- =259 times 

greater than that of the insulated sphere of 20 cm. 

radius, i.e., it corresponds to the capacity of a ball of 

259 X 20= 5180 cm. or 51'8 m. diameter. You will 

now understand what an immense charge must exist Leydeii jnr 

in a big electric jar charged up to its full capacity. ^u'^^c^of" 

In the interior coating of a large electric jar, whose electriuity. 
outer coating is connected to earth, we now know that 
there exists a very continuous supply of electricity, 
which {cf. pp. 30 and 76) is very suitable for the 
graduation of electrometers. 

In conclusion, we will now answer the question : In 
what relation does the capacity of a condenser stand 
with regard to the distance apart of the plates, and 
what is the effect of the employment of cm insulated 
plate instead of the separating stratum of air? 

On the optical bench (0), graduated in millimetres, The a 
two movable ebonite pillars {l^ and 4, fig. 43) are""" ^ 
arranged, and through the tops of these brass rods 
are pushed, to which the two large plates {pi and p^) 
before used are screwed. The wires are conductively 
joined to the two paper electrometers A and B. The 
pillar li 1 place exactly over the zero point, and move 
L forward so that the two plates just touch, and then 
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I fix the pillar l^ with the screw. If now the pillar I 
is pushed to the right, we cao calculate the distanee 
between the plates to the tenth of a millimetre. 

Next I move the movahle plate pi as far away as 
poBsiltle {i.e., 2 metres) and charge the electrometer A 
so strongly that the divergence coverB 10 units of 
the graduated scale. Now I again push the electrified 
plate (pi) forward, until the distance between the two 
plates is just 8 cm. : — the divergence on the electro- 




Fio. W.— Air con* 



meter B=0"6. If I move the plate to half th^ 
distance, 4 cm., B shows the divergence = 1'30. Here! 
we inmiediately remark that in electrometer A the 
free electricity diminishes in proportion as the opposite 
electricity in the plate p^ is bound in B, and the like 
amount of similar electricity in B electrometer is re-J 
pelled. Let us continue this and put the results sidq 
by side, and we see : — 

Distance of plates S cm. 4 cm. 2 cm. 1 cm. 

" " e charg e of elecf . B . 0'6 1-3 2-7 .^-5 



Ratio of tbe charges 



1 : 2 nearly I 



DIELECTRIC CONSTANT 

i.e. : In plate condensers — -for short distances — the 
capacities are almost in inverse ratio to the distance 
of the plates. 

I now put before you a very smooth, round paraffin 
plate, of 18 cm. diameter, and about 2 cm. thick, with 
an ebonite handle inserted in the side. I hold it 
close to the plate p2 (fig. 43), and push the newly 
discharged plate p-y along until it touches the other. 
We read on the index of pillar /(, that the distance 
between the plates = I'SO cm., and this is the thick- 
ness of the paraffin plate, which I again withdraw. 

Now, we will compare the action of this paraffin 
plate (which, as is necessary, overlaps the metal plate 
all round about 3 cm.) with a stratum of air of the 
Bame thickness. 

I push the plate (pi), fig. 43, far away, unfasten the Meaning of 
wire hook from the electrometer A, and hook it on Jll^.^in,^''^"' 
to the earth wire, so that the plate pi is in constant 
connection with the earth. Now I place the large 
Leyden jar already used (fig. 40, p. 80) near the 
other plate (pj), connect the outer coating to earth, 
r and join the inner one by a short fine copper wire, 
B ends finish in loops fastened to small pieces of 
rebonite, with pn- I charge the Leyden jar with the 
electrophorua cover, until the electrometer B shows 
divergence Oo = 1 "0. Now 1 push the plate pi, which 
is connected to earth, forward, until the distance 
between them is exactly 1'80 cm. (the thickness of 
the paraffin plate), and the electrometer B connected 
with a very prolific source of electricity indicates 
scarcely a trace of any decline of divergence. But 
if I now remove the connection with the electric jar, 
and push pi far back, the electrometer shows a greater 
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divergence, namely, a, = 3-4. Now I again restore I 
the couneotion with the electric jar and place thi 
paraffin plate as before on p^ and push up p^ 
until the two touch. After interruptiou of the con- 
ductive connection with the jar and pushing back 
the plate p,, the electrometer (B) shows a still greater 
divergence, namely ag = 6'0. When the air stratum 
was used, pt was only 3'4 of an electric unit, but in 
the case of an equally thick plate of paraffin 6'0 
units. The ai^tion of an insulated cake of paraffin 
is 6 -=- 3 4 or 17 times greater than that of an equally 
thick stratum of air. 
This quotient 

capacity of the condeuser with the insulator 



capacitj of the same condenaer witli au 

ia the dielectric constant of the insulator or dielectric 
This means that if the capacity of the same con- 
denser with air as the insulating stratum =1, then 
the capacity of an equally thick layer of the insulator 
in question is k times as great. 

Therefore, according to more accurate measure- 
ments than ours, 



\ 



Sulphur 
Ebonite 



The dielectric constant (n 

Hydrogen 



1) JB for 



3-84 I 
3-15 



3'0I3- 3-243 Carbonic a 



0-999410 

0994764 
1 '000356 



1 



We learn, therefore, that with respect to those I 
quantities of electricity which are generated by influ- 
ence, not only must the distance of the influencing 
body from the influenced one be considered, but also, 
in a high degree, the nature of the surrounding. _ 
dielectric (Faraday). 



DIELECTWC CONSTANT 

Later on, when experimenting with the influence 
machine, we shall make the acquaintance of an 
interesting quality of a fluid dielectric. 

The goal of this part of our journey is reached ; 
we have become acquainted with the principal 
phenomena of static or frictional electricity, and 
we shall now study the apparatus for the generation 
of larger quantities of electricity — that is to say, 
the electric machine. 
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Frictional electric machiue and experiments with it Ita theory. 
Difltinction between + E and - E. EiperimeEtB with larger 
quantities of electricity. Electrical induction. Tlie electric field. 
Electric equi potential surfaces and electric lines of force. 
Atmospheric electricity. Measurement of atmospheric eleetricit]'. 
Theory of the atorm. The lightning conductor. 

We have just made the aequaintaoce of apparatus 
for the accumulation of electricity — plate condensers 
and Leyden jars — and have studied its action. We 
have seen that : 

(l) If we bring near to an insulated and charged 
conductor another conductor which we have connected 
to earth, unlike electricity will be "bound" in the 
latter by influence, and it reacts similarly on the 
charged conductor. Thus the degree of electrification, 
and accordingly the free electricity in the latter (i.e., 
the charged conductor) will be much reduced, and we 
must again supply it with electricity to raise the free 
electricity to the original degree of electrification — that 
is to aay, the power of reception or the capacity of the 
charged conductor has considerably increased on ac- 
count of the proximity of the second earthed conductor. 
If now the second conductor be removed, then the 
whole amount of electricity of the charged conductor 
becomes free and exhibits a much higher degree of 
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■electrification than before. From this cause, there- 
fore, the free electricity has a greater density. By 
this we are enabled, by meana of a continuous supply 
of electricity of low degree of electrification, to raise 
a body to a much higher degree of electrification 
than the source of electricity possesses. 

(2) Volta's plate condenser enables us to accumu- 
late very weak quantities of electricity, which our 
electrometer cannot indicate. This is done by re- 
peated charges, which allow us to prove its existence. 
The Leyden jar, on the other hand, gives us the 
power of accumulating larger amounts of electricity 
and of keeping them for a longer time. Also, a large 
Leyden jar, the outer coating of which is eonductively 
connected to earth, acts as a very constant supply of 
electricity, which is of advantage in the graduation of 
the electrometer. 

(3) The binding force, and with it the multiplying 
power of a condenser, is greater the nearer the 
metallic surfaces are to each other, and the better the 
dividing stratum insulates. If we take as our unit 
the multiplying power of an air-insulated condenser, 
then the ratio of the multiplying power of an in- 
sulating plate of equal thickness to the multiplying 
power of air as insulator, is what is known as the 
dielectric constant of the insulator. 

Having learned all the principal phenomena of static 
electricity which are material for us, we will now turn 
our attention to those electrical machines which are 
used to generate larger quantities of electriuity. 

You will remember that a glass rod, when rubbed 
with amalgamated leather, becomes strongly charged 
with positive electricity. By its means we have been 
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able to perform all our experiments, and even to charge 
the electric jar, yet with great waste of time. You 
have now before you {6g. 44) a email frictional 
electnc machine, which in a very short time puts 
forth a muuh larger amount of electricity than the 
glass rod and is also much more convenient to use. 
The place of the rod is taken by a glass plate well in- 
sulated and capable of becoming strongly charged by 
f, friction. The glass 

plate is made to 
revolve by a glass 
spindle resting hori- 
zontally on twd 
wooden pillars {Tj 
and Tg), is turned 
by a handle (H), 
and acts as the 
thing rubbed. 
Two amalgamated 
leather cushion8(R} 
serve as rubbers, be- 
ing pressed to the 

FiLj. 4 1, -WiutiT'sfn.ti.iiialelecirifmafiliine, tWO sidcS of tb*] 

.\ iiiitumii/., plate by springs.^ 

The negative conductor { — K), upon which the 
of the rubber accumulates, is a br:iss cylinder, con- 
nected with the rubber (R), and insulated by 
short glass support. The positive prime conductor 
(-1- K.) is a well- insulated brass ball, from which 
projects a brass rod ending in two wooden rings, 
one on either side of the plate. These bear within 
a deep groove, but not projecting beyond 
uumber of needle-points called the collecting 
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IR'S ELECTRIC MACHINE 

(S). When the handle is turned in the direction 
of the arrow, the parts of the plate between the 
leather cushions are all but touched by the collecting 
spikes, and the electricity generated is discharged 
by the action of the points. In this way the 
positive conductor receives a continuouB charge of 
+ E. In order to guard against any loss of elec- 
tricity, two pieces of silk (Z) are fastened to the 
rubberSj and the electrical attraction causes them to 
adhere to the sides of the glass plate. 

We shall easily understand the action of the 
frictional electric machine, when we set it working. 
I turn the handle in the direction of the arrow. 
You soon hear the well-known hissing which betrays 
the flow of electricity. I now approach the knuckle 
of my finger to the conductor { + K), and a spark of 
from 4-5 em. in length shows me that the conductor 
is charged. By transferring a charge by the proof-ball 
to the paper electroscope, it is seen to be + E, while 
the conductor of the rubber naturally yields -E. 

I continue turning. The relatively weak output of 
the apparatus appears to grow less, for the length 
of the sparks becomes smaller. Now I hook the 
earth wire to the small conductor of the rubber, 
and immediately, when the knuckle is approached to 
the prime conductor, large sparks of from 8 to 1 cm. 
in length shoot across, causing at the same time a 
pricking sensation. I can get still longer sparks of 
from 10 to 12 cm. by fitting on to the large ball a 
smaller one (g), and putting the knuckle near it. 
Nor do these sparks decrease when the turning is 
continued. Whence comes first this uniform and 
then this increased action of the machine ? 
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Action of the We already know, that by contact a body can onlj 
machine. be brought to the degree of electrification of the 
source whence the electricity is drawn, and that 
_ by friction an equal quantity of the opposite kind of 

electricity is generated. If then the conductor ( ~ K), 
connected with the rubber, has attained the same 
degree of electrification as the leather cushion, it can- 
not receive any further — E electricity, or in any case 
only so much as during the turning of the plate is 
lost by the rubber and the conductor by radiation 
into the air or by some want of proper insulation. 
But if the rubber can only take up little — E, only a 
corresponding small amount of +E can be free on 
the glass plate and received by the collecting points 
of the prime conductor. Hence, too, the positive con- 
ductor is only feebly charged. All the rest of the 
iE is again united at the moment of its generation. 
If, however, the rubber is connected to earth, all the 
— E received Hows away, and the entire amount of 
+ E becomes available. 

We thus see that the frictlonal electric machine in 
full action ouly supplies +E, for the connection of 
the + conductor with earth to obtain — E on the 
rubber conductor is of no advantage, as this, on 
account of the rough surface of the leather, holds the 
electricity less efi'ectually. Its capacity is also much 
smaller. 

There is another means of increasing the action of 
the apparatus. If I place the intensifying ring (V, 
fig. 44) upon the prime conductor, the sparks are 
brighter, but they follow less quickly as the knuckle 
is drawn further away — the snapping sound grows 
stronger, but the length of spark not remarkably 



greater. We see from this that the ring has in- 
creased not the degree of electrification, but the 
icapacity, and with it the quantity of electricity 
generated with each single spark. 

This intenaifyiog ring consists of a polished wooden 
ring of a diameter of about 2 cm. Between the two 
longitudinal sections of the ring, which are glued 
together, and of the straight piece connecting it with 
the conductor, there runs a copper wire, with ends 
bent at the extremity, and so in conductive 
connection with a brass socket fixed to receive it in 
the opening of the prime conductor. The mode of 
action of the ring is not quite clear, wherefore I 
icaanot give you a satisfactory explanation of it.^ 

As we shall soon make the acquaintance of a still 
more fruitful source of electricity, I shall confine 
jnyself to a very few experiments in frictional 
electricity. 

For historical reasons I do not wish to pass over HiatoricaL 
this machine, discovered by Otto von Guericke in the 
seventeenth centurj', and constructed in its present 
form by Winter in the middle of the nineteenth, 
although to-day it is only of very moderate im- 
portance. 

I. Instead of the Winter's ring, I place on the 
,prime conductor a wooden rod covered with tin- 
foil (A, fig. 45), to the upper end of which is fastened 
a small metal plate which bears many strips of 
different coloured paper. One turn of the handle of 

' For example, when the ring is covered with tinfoil, or some 

equally thick metal coating, the actioa is weaker; the position of 

the ring has also some effect, for its action ia strongest if its 

plane is parallel with that of the gkaa plate. 
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the machine is enough to make the strips 
all round {B, fig. 45). Here you have a paper electro- 
scope on an enlarged scale. If I bring the hand near 
the electrified strips, they will be strongly attracted 
(C, fig. 45), a process needing no explanation. I 

II. Perhaps you would yourselves like to play the 
part of couductot? Let one of you stand on this 
atool, insulated as you see from the ground by these 
glass feet, and place one hand gently on the conductor. 

I turn the handle. 
Your hair stands 
on end ; still, you 
feel no other dis- 
comfort. Now 
put the knuckle 
my first finger 
your arm. A 
bright spark ap- 
pears, showing you 
are a good con- 
ductor, but the smarting pain makes you jump quickly 
from the footstool, 

III. I set the machine agaiu in motion, and put W 
left hand near the conductor. Across the short spi 
between, you see sparks flash. All at once they cej 
Now try to touch the conductor. Only when quil 
close there flashes across a small, scarcely visibl 
spark. I change the position of my finger, and^ 
immediately you get strong sparks. 

The solution of this riddle is easy enough. You 
see (fig, 46) on the finger of my left hand a wire ring, 
the bent end of which ends in a very fine point. If I 
point it towards the charged conductor, the neutrali 
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ACTION OF POINTS 

ing action of the point comes into play. The 
influenee electricity drawn from my body (first kind) 
streams across through the air [cf. p. 41) and 
unites with the +E of the conductor. The small 
sparks appearing in the operation are too small to be 
visible ; still, in the dark we should perceive an 
electric brush discharge. 

The Premoustratensian monk Prokop Divisch (a 
predecessor of Franklin in the discovery of the 
lightning conductor) almost drove the learned Jesuit 




Fio. 48.— Divisoh'B eiperimerit, Fio. 47.— Apparatus for the 

iguition of inflBiumablB 
liquids, ("g natural aize, 

Franz to despair by this experiment, as he was 
showing him in 1750 what was, for those times, an 
electrical machine of very strong action. Father 
Franz had denied the action of points as stated 
by Divisch. Divisch, without being seen, brought 
his needle near the conductor of the machine 
and stopped its action. The denier of the action of 
points was conquered ! 

IV. Here you see a hollow metal saucer (fig. 47), 

over which swings a small brass ball, hung on a chain. 

It is connected with an insulated pointed wire. 

In the saucer, connected to earth, I pour a little 
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sulphuric ether or some other easily inflammable liquid, 
such as bisulphide of carbou, warmed alcohol or the 
like, aud place the apparatus near the eonductor. Aa 
soon as 1 turn the handle, a spark shoots across from 
the swinging ball to the edge of the little saucer. To 
oblige it to take ita way through the liquid, I place 
in this laat a ball (k) small enough to be quite 
submerged. Immediately I turn the machine the 
spark shoots across to the little ball and the ether 
bursts into flame. After 
the flame has been ex- 
tinguished, the experi- 
ment may be several 
times repeated, until all 
the ether is burnt up. 
After the saucer has 
cooled, I place some 
gunpowder in it. The 
powder ia blown about, 
without being set on fire. 
As the continual turn- 
ing of the handle of the 
electrical machine, on account of the strong friction, 
is rather tiring, we will perform the further experi- 
ments by means of the more eff'ective injluence 
electrical machine. In order to understand more 
clearly the complicated method of action of this 
highly interesting machine, discovered simultaneously 
in 1864 by Topler in Riga and Holtz in Berlin, we 
will first consider a simple model (fig. 48), constructed 
by my colleaguo, Herr K. W, Dubrowsky, in 
Petersburg, with the simplest implements. (A vei 
minut-e description, with exact specification 
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measuremeuta, will be found iu the Zeitschr. phys. 
und chem. Unt., ix., 1896, pp. 223-223.) 

A loug drill spindle (A, fig. 48), capable of being 
turned only in one direction, is fastened into a 
simple wooden frame in such a manner that its upper 
end projects about 6 cm. beyond the top, and at this 
upper end is screwed a thin, round plate of ebonite 
resting on another small, somewhat stronger ebonite 
plate, not visible in the figure. 

Over it I fix an ebonite ruler (L), bearing two 
. wooden sleeves (ki, k^) bronzed over, and spiked 
on the underside ; these all but touch the ebonite 
plate. Each sleeve has a hole for the insertion of 
wires (b^, b^) ; and on the left one the cover of a 
small metal box is fastened, on which a small Leyden 
jar may be set. 

In order that the apparatus may not fall, I clamp 
it {by P) to the table. Into the boles bored into the 
side-pieces I put two pieces of wire bent at right 
angles (6i, 6j), the looped free ends of which I so adjust 
that the distance between them is from 2-3 mm. 

To set the machine going, I hold an electrified 
ebonite plate (c) pressed close to the underside of 
the plate (S), which (by a downward movement of 
the runner) I put iu quick rotation. Immediately 
you hear a crackling and see a track of sparks flash 
between the ends of the wire, which lasts as long as 
I allow the plate to rotate. 

This test proves that the conductor, which is 
opposite (on the left) to the influencing plate (e), is 
similarly, i.e., negatively electrified, while the other 
(on the right) is positive. By influence, then, we 
have obtained from a weak charge of negative elec- 
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tricity {in e) a much greater quantity of — E and + E, j 
without e being discharged. 

Let us now pass to the influence machine.^ 




Fig. 49a gives you the general view, and fij 
horizontal cross-section of the apparatus. You seel 
here two glass plates {S and R), varnished with shellat 

> In Eagland the WiniehurBt macbine ia found to be i 
effioient than that of Holtz here described, and haa entirelJ 
supplanted it. It depends on the same principle, but is self'^ 
exciting. — Ed. 
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to increase the insulatioo ; they are placed quite close 
together. The smaller plate (R) opposite you moves 
very easily about its horizontal axis, and by means of 
a belt from the fly-wheel (M) can be made to rotate 
very quickly. On the back of the fixed plate (S) two 
pieces of paper {^i, p^) are pasted, which serve as 
exciters. The oval openings (0) (windows) are not 
found in all machines of this kind and are of no im- 
portance, as also two pointed pieces of cardboard, 
fastened to the sectors of paper and sticking through 
these openings, reaching nearly to the rotating plates 
and turned towards the direction of their movement. 
In the specimen before us I have removed them, and 
the apparatus works at least as well as before. 

Opposite one edge of each piece of paper you see 
in front of the rotating plate (R), and turned to you, 
two collecting combs (sj, s^, fig, 496), insulated by 
strong ebonite supports, connected by strong brass rods 
to the conductors (Ki and Kg). These may, by means 
of the ebonite handles, be pushed nearer to each other 
or further away. The balls, through which the con- 
ductors are passed, are supported by the conducting 
rods of two Leyden jars (Fj and Fj), the outer coatings 
of which are joined by tbe removable brass bar {d). 

It would lead us too far afield were I to attempt 
to explain to you the somewhat involved and not 
yet universally admitted theory of the influence 
machine. It will be quite suflicient for our purpose, 
if, by means of our paper electroscope, I give you a 
gradual insight into the working of the separate parts. 

I touch first of all the two pieces of paper (pi and p^, 
fig, 49a), as also the conductors, with the ball of the 
electroscope. You see the entire machine is quite 
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unelectrified. Now I turn the handle with 
BulHcient to give about 2 revolutions per second, as 
we can veiify by the help of a pendulum. Let the 
handle go suddenly — the chalk marks ou the black 
OBcillatiou measure show 52 complete revolutioi 
before it cornea to rest. You see thereby, in the case 
of this apparatus, how small is the friction, and, there- 
fore, the amount of work to be done, in comparison 
with that required by the frictional electric machine. 

Now I fasten to a support the small insulated 
proof-ball, which is connected with a paper electro- 
scope by a wire, in such a manner that it touches the 
sheet of paper p^ (fig. 49a). Then 1 take away the 
Leyden jars {F, and Fj), and hold the electrophorus 
cover charged with +E,' with its under surface 
close to the sheet of paper />„ at the same time 
turning, with the left hand, the handle in the 
direction indicated by the arrow (fig. 49a). Please 
look at the electroscope. At first you see a slow, then 
an ever-increasing divergence of the leaves, and very 
soon they are horizontal. At the same time you hear 
a gradually increasing hissing, and now begins a 
rapid shooting over of sparks between the balls of 
the conductor. The experiment shows that the 
electroscope, and also the sheet of paper p^ befoi 
unelectrified, has received an increasing charge of — 
If I approach my knuckle to the sheet of paper p^, 
small crackling sparks shoot across, that is to say, the 
^ In practice the excitement of one of the aheeta of paper ia caused 
bj piaciug an elcctritied ebonite plate on it, but the fliat^giass rod 
or the electrophorua cover has a stronger action. Ab the ebonite 
plate has — E, then, of course, by charging with it, the opposite 
kind of electricity is generated iti all parts of the machine I 
before. 
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THE SECONDARY CONDUCTOR 

originally weak +E charged paper sheet p^ is also 
now much more strongly charged than before. The 
conductors placed opposite to the sheets of paper 
indicate the same kind of electricity — that is, Kj has 
+ E, and K, - E. While I now turn the handle 
slowly, I bring near to the surface of the rotating 
plate an electroscope with its conducting rod ending 
in a point, after having pushed the conductors to- 
gether 80 aa not to be disturbed by the sparks. We 
Bee that the entire upper half of the rotating plate 
has — E, while the lower half indicates +E. 

You notice on the near side of the apparatus a The 
secondary conductor {q, fig. 49a), placed in front of^nj'^^p'^_ 
tte rotating plate and fixed, but so loosely that it 
can be moved, to the ebonite axle of the fixed plate. 
When the machine is not in action the two collecting 
eombs of the secondary conductor are so placed that 
one is exactly opposite the upper edge of the sheet of 
paper ^^i, and the other opposite the lower edge of the 
sheet of paper p^. While the machine is in full work, 
I push the secondary conductor just a little over the 
paper. Immediately the succession of sparks becomes 
more rapid, the effect of the machine reaches its 
maximum, and then, if the secondary conductor is 
pushed still further, it diminishes. What action does 
this secondary conductor exercise ? 

I discharge the machine by turning the handle 
backwards, and to ensure its discharge I run the flame 
of a spirit lamp over the whole length of the paper 



Now I take away the aeeondary conductor {}), move 
the main conductors (Kj and ]Li, figs. 49a and 496) as 
Sax away from each other aa before, and endeavour in 
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the same way as before to put the maehme in actionlj 
I do not succeed. If, on the other hand, I push the 
main conductors towards each other until they touch, 
the machine ie excited, and as the main conductors are 
moved slowly away from each other, a chain of sparks 
appears, only suddenly to vanish again, if the balls 
are pushed apart too far. With this — also when the 
conductors (K, and K^) are pushed together again — the 
action of the machine stops entirely, though it may 
again be started ; but the conductor K^ which was 
before positive, and the paper sheet pi, now exhibit 
— E, and, vice vei'sa, K, and pt show +E. Tha 
machine has changed its polarity. fl 

From this it is evident that the secondary con- - 
ductor (q) exercises some regulating effect upon the 
action of the machine. But what effect has it, at the 
beginning of the experiment, i.e., when the apparatus 
is at rest ? 

I fasten the cover of the electrophorus by its 
insulating handle to a support in such a position that 
it is close to the sheet of paper (pj , fig. 49a), and I then 
connect it by a wire with the positive conductor of the 
frictional electrical machine, the negative conductor 
being connected to earth. One of you will kindly 
turn the handle of the frictional machine slowly and 
regularly, so that I can turn the handle of the 
influence machine. Look, even though the chief 
conductors are pushed far away from each other, the 
influence machine yields a stream of sparks, which 
becomes the more rapid the more quickly the 
frictional machine is turned, i.e., the greater the 
quantity of electricity which is imi)arted to the paper* 
sheet. But— and this must be noticed — the injlu< 



ITS ACTION 

machine working without secondary conductor does 
Tiot, when acting alone, increase so well and spon- 
taneously the charge of the paper sheets. On the 
contrary, there is a continual loss of the electricity 
which is being generated. 

We gather from this that : the function of the 
secondary conductor is to increase the originally 
weak charge on the paper sheets and to maintain 
it at its maximum height. 

We will now try to make the procesa clear. The 
main conductors Kj and Kg are drawn apart. The 
paper sheet (p^, fig. 50) receives at first a small charge 

of +E, and produces by in- 

fluence through the rotating 

plate ± E in the collecting 

comb s. The -|-E is repelled 

and flows into the conductor 

Kj, while the — E is attracted 

and, if the other plate ia at 

rest, would entirely neutralize 

the +E of the paper sheet. 

As, however, the plate rotates, the -E which has 

come over to it is expelled before it can unite with 

the + E of the paper sheet. The upper part of 

the rotating plate ia therefore charged with — E. 

The plate, now negatively electrified, binds + E 
upon its far side which is next to the fixed plate, and 
repels — E, but gradually charges the paper sheet pj- 
.On the near side of the rotating plate, ±E is again 
generated in the conductor Kg. The like electricity 
— E is repelled and flows into the conductor Kj, while 
+ E passes over through the collecting comb s^ to the 
rotating plate, and not only discharges it, but also 




over-chargcB it with + E.' This action is favoured t 
the fact that the paper sheet which is being charged 
with - E also attracts + E, so that soon more + E 
Btrenms forth from the collectiog comb s^ than is 
contained in the part of the rotating glass plate just 
passing by. The lower part is therefore charged with 
+ E. Now the secondary conductor (fig. 50, q) comes 
into action. Its collecting combs are at first exactly 
opposite the edge of the paper sheets pj and p^' ^i"^ 
are accordingly at a spot where the electricity of the 
rotating plate is still bound by that of the opposite 
kind in the paper sheet. On the other hand, in the 
upper part of the seeonditry conductor +E is taken 
from the continually moving negatively electrified 
part of the rotating machine, and acts by infiaenoe 
upon the rotating plate, the repelled +E of which 
passes on to the paper sheet p^, whose + charge is 
thereby strengthened. That the part of the rotating 
plate opposite to this collecting comb is charged 
with bound — E, is no obstacle to the action of 
points, which, as we have already seen, can act 
through insulators. In the same way, — E flows 
from the lower collecting comb on to the paper sheet 
j>i, by which it is more strongly charged. In the 



^ This phenomeuon, accordiDg to ProfesBor Arth. von OattingenM 
can be sbown in the followiag way : If ne take a small ebonite ] 
plate and give it a weak charge of electricity by friction, when 
brought near a charged electroacope it shows - E. If a 
metallic comb with sharp, fine points is drawn close over the 
electrified surface several times, the plate shows a weak charge of 
+ K, For this we require a sensitive electroscope ; likewise the 
breadth of the ebonite plate must be less than the length of the 
coml). The effect is reversed if the ebonite plate is nioVed to and | 
fro over the flame of a. spirit-lamp or gas jet. 
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secondary conductor also a rapid flow of electricity 
takes place. If now the machine is charged strongly 
enough, a strong chain of sparks between the main 
conductors is emitted. Now the two main conductors 
assume the part of the secondary conductor, which 
we may press back a little way from the paper sheet, 
BO that the entire stream passes through the main 
conductors. The part played by the secondary con- 
ductor is now merely to regulate the action of the 
machine, i.e., to hinder the oppositely electrified parts 
of the rotating machine from discharging themselves 
upon the plate itself, by doing which they would much 
weaken the action of the machine or might even 
occaaion a change of polarity. After what has been 
said, it is clear that we — if the discharge of sparks in 
the main conductors by a too great separation of the 
balls is once interrupted and does not begin again 
when the conductors are brought near — must replace 
the secondary conductor in its original position, until 
the machine is again active. 

We have spent a loog time on the influence machine. 
This apparRtus is not only interesting on account of 
its ingenious construction, but it also furnishes us 
with an instructive application of the law of influence, 
and offers us a source of electricity as convenient as 
it is of high tension (in the present machine a maxi- 
mum of about 60,000 volts) for our further researches. 

Whence now comes this quite unlimited supply of 
electricity, which the influence machine yields under 
continuous turning of the handle ^ 

At first — before the paper sheet became electrified Convereion 
— we gave such a velocity of rotation to the handle ^^(^ iX 
that 2 revolutions were made in a second. After ^•^''^""''J- 
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letting go the handle, it made b'2. turns befoi 
coming to rest. Let us examine this now, when the 
machine is in full action. You remark the handle 
makes, after one leta go, only 10^ turns, that is five 
times less ; also we now feel, if we turn the handle 
again, a much greater resistance than before, i.e., 
we must now expend much more energy to turn 
the operating maj^hinc. We see from this that elec- 
tricity is generated by the work required to turn the 
machine. In this we have an excellent exampli 
the conversion of mechanical energy into electricity.' 

If I replace the electric jars (Fi and Fj) and connect 
their outer coatings with a metal rod {d, fig. 49a), you 
see the sparks succeed each other much more slowly, 
but they are more brilliant and stronger ; at the 
same time you hear, when each spark appears, instead 
of a hissing a snapping sound, I draw the conductors 
slowly away from each other. You hear sharp 
reports and discharges, similar to the lightning-like 
crackling of a train of sparks. 

These artificial sparks grow to 26 cm. in lengtl 
as far as I can draw the balls apart. The machine 
however, exhibits this strong action only when 
atmosphere is quite free from moisture. You p< 
ceive, too, a peculiar odour, which becomes the more 
evident, the better the machine works: this is what 
is called ozone or "active oxygen." It comes into 

' This is the classical view of the phenomenon. But, according 
to the theories of M. GuBtave Le Bon, now gradually coming into 
favour, electricity is but one of the stages which matter passes 
through OIL its dissociation and its way hack to the ether. In 
this case we must consider the energy as stored up within the 
atom on its formation and released on its dissociation. Cf, _ 
L'£volution de la Matiere passim. — £d. 
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being from every diatomic molecule of oxygen 
split up, and forming triatomic molecules of 
Og + 0, + 0, = 0, + 0, 




h 



oxygen 

Ozone represents the more active form of oxygen. 

Before showing you, by the help of the influence 
machine, the action of larger quantities of electricity, 
I want to put it before you in the dark. Let us pull 
down the blinds and put out the 
electric lamp which before illu- 
minated the room. Look, please, 
at the rotating plate. You see 
beautiful blue tongues of flame 
where the + E streams from the 
collecting combs on to the plate ; 
while, where the — E flows, there 
only appear small illuminated dots 
(fig. 51). You have in this a characteristic difierence 
between the two electricities. I again take away the 
two Leyden jars, and the two balls from the conductor, 
so that the two blunt points are opposite to each 
other. If I now set the machine going, we see (fig. 
52) at the end of the positive conductor a glowing 
thread of about 2 cm. in length, which now bursts 
forth into branches and twigs, forming a beautiful 
brush discharge, as it is called ; but on the negative 
conductor there is only a single spot of light. 

In connection with this, in order to show you a 
characteristic distinction between positive and negative 
electricity, I fasten to the conducting rod of a paper 
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electroscope (fig. 53) a horizontal wire, and suspend 
on the book at its end u zinc diac (m), which I 
have to-day freshly amalgamated and cleaned. Now 
I charge the electroscope witli +E, ignite a piece of 




Fig. 52.— Electric bnisL discharge, natural size. 

magnesium ribbon, and hold it at a distance of about 
20 cm. from the zinc plate. No effect follows. Now 
I charge the electroscope with — E and repeat the 
experiment. Immediately the leaves fall together, 
which shows that the nega- 
tive ele<;triejty, under the 
influence of the magnesium 
light, is immediately dis- 
pelled from the plate into 
the air, but not the positive. 
There must then be some 
relation between the light 
and this electricity. Eecent 
experiments have shown 
some actual connection be- 
tween the phenomena of light and electricity gener- 
ally, but they ai'e as yet rudimentary, and we are 
far from tlie solution of this riddle.' 

^ The plieoomenon here described eeeiua to be due to the ultra- 
violet rays. Their effect has beeu carefully examined by SirWni. 
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DIRECTION OF SPARK 

We will aow perform some experiments with the 
help of the influence machine. 

I. This glass tube (fig. 54), pasted iuaide or out 
with a chain of lozenge-shaped bita of tinfoil winding 
round like the thread of a screw, is fitted at each 
end with metal caps. If I place this tube on the side 
arms of the main conductors in such a position that 
one of the metal caps (b) may be in connection with 
the conductors, and then set the machine in motion, 
we perceive a very pretty, brilliant serpentine line of 
light, especially if the two jars are again put in their 




places and the balls fitted to the conductors. The 
small sparks flitting about between the pieces of tin- 
foil give sufficient light to show up plainly every part 
of the machine. This is Franklin's luminous tube, 

II. To make the extremely short duration of the Duration of 
electric spark evident to you, I will illuminate with it tlark*'''""" 
a very quickly revolving disc, consisting of sixteen 
white and sixteen black sections (fig. 55). This I 
will, by clock-work, cause to revolve so quickly that, 

Eamsay and Dr Spencer in the PMl. May. for Oct. 1906, q.v. 
According to Dr Le Bon {L'£volution de la Maliire, 2^' piie., 
chap- v.), the so-called negative leak occura from poaitively as well 
as from negatively charged bodies. It ie doubtful whether it is 

. or is not caused by the emission of an emanation resembling that 

\ of radium. — £d. 
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by day or lamp-light, its colour seems to be a uni- 
form grey. 

Let us again darken the room. At every flash of 
the electric spark the disc seems to be motionless, yet 
you hear by the humming noise that it is still 
revolving. It makes about 30 revolutions in a second. 
At any one point on the disc that we determine, the 
light niid the dark interchange 32 x 30 = 960 times a 
second. During the life of a spark the progress of 
the plate is so small that it seems to be at a stand- 
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still. More accurate experiments have given ns the i 
information that the duration of the discharge of 1 
an electric spark is in some cases an infinitesimal 
fraction, such as -nnr^-rfro' "^ * second. 

III. Now let us charge the large Leyden jar. I 
connect both coatings by wires with the hitherto 
unused secondary conductors (Nj and N»), fig. 36, and 
slide their tops up so that one touches the conductor 
(Kj) and the other is about l^- cm. away from K^. 
When the machine is turned, sparks are emitted ] 
which we can count, eo that they give us an approxi- 
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mate idea of the strength of charge of the jar. After 
25 sparks have been counted — and for this very few 
turns are necessary — I discharge the jar by the 
discharging tongs. You hear a report as of a pistol 
shot, and see a short but very bright spark.' 

Still more remarkable is the action if we take a 
larger jar, or, what is still more convenient, several 
Leyden jars, to form what ia called an electric battery, 
by connecting conductively together all the inner and 
outer coatings respectively of the different jars. In 
this manner we can increase the capacity of an electric 
magazine at will. In certain circumstances the 
discharging spark of an electric battery can pierce 
glass, melt wire, etc. Conducted to the human body, 
a battery discharge gives a violent shock which may 
even cause death. 

IV. Here you see two spiral wires fastened on two 
plates of ebonite or mica, 1 mm. thick, in exactly the 
same way. At the places where spiral No. I (fig. 57) 
begins and ends, two wires (such as are used for 
electric lighting) are connected which end in the metal 
bandies (ft, and hi). 1 place spiral No. I close to 
spiral II (in fig. 57 withdrawn a little for the sake of 
clearness), and join the end of wire of No. II with the 
outer coating of a small Leyden jar and the other end 
with the discharger (A). If I now put the free end 
of the discharger to the Leyden jar ball, there springs 
across to the handle of the other spiral (brought 1- 2 

' By the shocks cauaed by these sparks, electric waves are set 
up in the surrouiiditig dielectric (Hertz, 1S88). Id later times 
theae have been applied to " apark telegraphy " or wireless tele- 
graphy by PopofF in Russia, Marconi in Italy and England, Slahy 
and Braun in Germany, etc. 
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mm. uearer) a apark, and a person grasping the handles 
feela an electric shock. This action of influence ia 
called electric induction, and with it we shall have 
a good deal more to do later. 

When strong electrical discharges take place, 
similar inductive action takes place. If, for example, 
a spark is drawn from the strongly charged conductor 
of an electric frictional machine, a person standing 
near can feel an electric shock, without being directly 
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FlO. 67.— tn-luction spiral, ,\ iiitui..! si?-, T:--t,u:,-ci ..f [.fates in 
Biperiment, i-1 cni. Numb«r of Epirals, - 10. 

struck by the spark. This phenomenon is called 

the electrical return shock. The electric equilibrium 
of all neighbouring conductors is disturbed by the 
accumulation of larger quantities of electricity. The 
opposite kind is attracted and bound. At the moment 
when the influencing electricity disappears by dis- 
charge, the electricity of the neighbouring conductor, 
hitherto bound, joins with the hitherto repelled and 
similar electricity. In the conductor there arises in 
this way, in a certain measure, an electric wave 
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whose effect in strong discharges may be so powerful, 
as in the case of lightning, that men and animals may 
be killed by the electric return shock, 

V. We have seen that the work of turning the rotat- Couversbn 



in electricity (or more accurately in electric energy), 
partly in overcoming the friction of the axis and the 
driving band, and also in heat. We will now try to 
reverse this process, i.e., by electricity to generate work, 
1 place another machine of similar construction in 
action, whereby (look- , 

ing from the front) I 
charge not the left, 
but the right side with 
+ E. If I now place 
both machines with the 
front of one machine 
opposite to the front of 
the other (fig. 58), the 
like conductors are also 
opposite each other. 
Please notice the direction in which the movable 
plate of No. 11 (the new machine) rotates, when 
I put it in motion. (A little piece of red paper 
gummed near the axis marks its movement.) Now 
I connect both similar conductors by two copper 
wires {d■^^ and d^}, and, to lessen friction, I remove 
the baud from the coupled machine II. Now I 
begin to turn the machine I, and soon a strong hiss- 
ing is heard, showing the machine to be working 
well. I give the movable plate of machine II a little 
push. You see that it begins to rotate quicker and 
quicker, but the reverse way to what it did before. 




I repeat the experiraeut and purposely push the plate 
of II ia the other direction. It turns round and 
rotates again, that is to say, in the generation of 
electricity the plate of the coupled machine rotates 
in the reverse way to what it did at the beginning. 

If I wind a thread carrying a small weiglit round; 
the driving wheel (t, fig. 58) of the II machine, I 
can, by means of the stream of electricity, raise a 
weight, that is, convert electricity into mecbanicaJ 
work (Holtz, 1871).' 

How shall we explain this process ? 

^ . ^ ^. . Let us consider the 

rotating plate (fig. 59). 
The paper sheet to the 
right has + E, and the 
movable plate was at 
first turned in the direc- 
tion of the hands of a, 
clock ; therefore, the 
lower part of the plate 
was charged with — B, 
the upper part with +E, Now +E flows through 
the collecting comb of the conductor K', (right), 
and through K.'j (left) -E. Both collectors attract 
the unlike electric parts of the movable plate, and 
repel the like. The movable plate is, therefore, 
under the influence of two torsional forces, whose 
effect is joined ; hence a slight push is sufficient tOi 

' To show this instructive experiment, and explain the c 
version of mechanical work into electric energy {p. Ill), 
employed the old pattern of the Holtz macliiTie, and not one of the 
new, more convenient, Belf-eiciting influence machiticB, becauBe 
with the latter, perhupa on account of the friction of thi 
rashes, these eiperiments are unBucceaBfiil. 
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THE ELECTRIC FIELD 

cause rotation, which must be in a directioo opposite 
to the former. As in this case the charge of the 
part continually in motion is strengthened by the 
electricity aJded to it, the force of torsion must also 
increase, and 'hence the plate must rotate quicker 
and quiclier, until by friction, loss of electricity, etc., 
a condition of equilibrium is attained, after which 
the plate continues its rotation as long as the current 
of electricity does not change. 

On account of the generation of electricity, the 
electrified parts of the rotating plate must have 
approached the like conductor, and therefore work 
had to be done against the electric repulsion ; 
immediately the variable parts of electric repulsion 
(and attraction) have to give way, and in this case, 
too, work had to be performed. Every electric 
pendulum, which is drawn from the position of rest 
by the electrified rod, is an example of this, yet the 
above instance is very clear. 

VI. So far we have examined the condition of The elect 
electrified bodies themselves. What is the electric "^ * 
state in the neighbourhood of a charged body ? 

1 clear all apparatus away aod place one electrical 
machine on a side table. One conductor I attach to 
the earth wire ; the other to a suspended silk thread. 
1 also fasten a well-insulated wire to the insulated 
hollow sphere (K, fig. 60, p. 124), atauding by itself 
on the table, or, what is still better, hanging by a silk 
thread. A lighted wax candle {I) is set in an ebonite 
stand (cf. experiment on p. 127). A platinum or iron 
wire (p) projects into the flame, and this is bound to a 
fine copper wire, leading to the conducting rod of an 
electrometer, the aluminium leaf of which is for this 
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experiment changed for a red paper one as before. I 
The electrometer atands on a paraffin block, so that J 
the case is also insulated ; it may also be connected f 
to earth or to a second candle. 

Now one of you will kindly turn 'the influence 
machine slowly and regularly. I approach the candle 
fastened to the electrometer to the electrified ball. 
You notice a divergence, which becomes continually 
greater the nearer the candle, the flame of which acta 
as a number of points {cf. p. 59) is brought to the ■] 
ball K. This is always so, no matter from which side ' 
I approach. We thus see that the entire air space 
surrounding the ball has received a degree of electrifi- 
cation, which varies in proportion to the distance from 
the electrified body. The entire plane of operation of | 
an electric body we will therefore call the electric Jield} ' 

Now observe the extent of the divergence, while 
I carry the flame round the ball, keeping as far as 

1 Accurate measuremente abow that the degree of electrifica- 
tion of a point in the elednc field is in inverse proportion to the 
distance. If the ball (K, fig. 60), with a radius r, is charged 
to the degree V, then a point at the distance {2?-) from the 

V 
centre of the ball will have the degree -^ ■ ■ ■ and one at a An- 

V 
tance » times as great the degree ¥„ = — ■ 

If then we know the distance of a point from a ball, free all 
round and the radius and degree of electrification of which is 
known, we can determine also the degree of electrification of the 
equipotential surface passing through the point. Similarly, if 
the radius (r) of the ball, the distance (e), and the degree of 
electriScatton (p) of the point in space (here the candle-Same) are 
known, we can calculate the degree of electrification (V) of the, 
ball I V=ji-1. This puts us in a position to determine witfct! 
fair accuracy the potential differei 
(Mfl Appendix, 12, p. 390). 
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EQUIPOTENTIAL SURFACES 

possible at an equal distance from it. The divergence 
remains constant, i.e., the points in the space, which 
are equally distant from the ball, have the same 
degree of electrification. If we had used, instead of 
the ball, the conical conductor {fig. 14, p. 30), we 
should have been able to carry the candle round the 
cone in such a way that the divergence of the electro- 
meter would have remained the same, but the line 
described by the flame would have been a curiously 
curved one. This I cannot now discuss, as to do so we 
should have to overstep the limits of our elementary 
treatment of electrical phenomena. 

The points of the air space, which correspond to a 
particular degree of electrification, form, with regard 
to the electrified ball (K), spherical surfaces. Let us 
imagine these surfaces marked (a, b, c, d, fig. 61, 
p. 125), then they form as it were surfaces of the same 
electric level ; hence they are called equipotential 
surfaces of the same degree of electrification. 

We before saw {p. 50) that an electroscope only 
indicates really the difference between its own degree 
of electrification and that of its surroundings [i.e., 
of its case). We can turn this to an interesting 
application. I place two lights, such as lighted 
• candles of parafiin or stearine, on the table, and I 
envelop each one (near the upper end) in a spiral of 
well-annealed iron wire, the end of which (about 15 
cm. long) I bend in the form of a half circle, so that 
it reaches the flame. To the other end, bent in the 
form of a loop, I fasten the conducting wire. I 
connect the conducting wire of one caudle with the 
conducting rod of the paper-leaf electroscope, and that 
of the other candle with the binding screw of the 
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(In fig. 60 ouly one connection is given 
the former experiment.) 

The distance of the candles from the ball ia i 

If the handle of the influence machine ia 
now turned (its negative conductor being connected 
with the ball K), the electrometer exhibits a certain 
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Fio. 60. — Demouatratian of electric equipoUDtiSil, ^'^ natu 

divergence. If the candle-flame connected with the 
electrometer is nearer to the negatively electrified ball 
than that of the case, the electrometer shows - E, but 
in the other eaae +E. We can now push the candles 
to such a distance away that the electrometer in- 
dicates a certain divergence, say, 1 unit of the scale. 
We can therefore state : — Between both these electric 
equipotential surfaces the difference of electric level 
= 1 : or, they have an electric gradient of 1. 

Accurate measurements have shown that eqai-<^ 
potential surfaces, which correspond to equal difer^ ' 
ences of electrification, are the more closely packed 
the nearer they lie to the electrified body {a, b, c, d, 
fig. 61). These equipotential surfaces have attained 
lately a great importance for the theory of electric 
phenomena, and we shall meet them again in atmoa- 
pheric electricity. 
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ELECTRIC LINES OF FOUCE 

VII. No doubt you know the beautiful magnetic 
lines which are formed when iron -filings are 
strewn on a piece of cardboard covering a horse- 
shoe magnet, and a knock 
is given to it. These are 
called lines of magnetic force, 
because they indicate the 
direction in which the forces 
of attraction between the two 
poles work. 

Now I will show you very 
similar electric lines offeree. 
Into a flat cylindrical glass 

vessel {g, fig. 62) I pour, to a height of about 2 cm., 
refined oil of turpentine, containing no water, and 
shake into it a little sulphate of quinine or powdered 
carbon {cf. Appendix, 13, p. 391). Two little wires 
are fixed at either end, each terminating in a little ball 




Fig. 61. — Electric eqnipoteiiti*! 




FlO. 8!. — A, Apparatus or the Bioit*m«iit of electric liufs of force {fruni an 
English penodical] ; B, Einitric lines of force ; C, Electric liaeiof forceaQt 
at right anglw liy the equipotentinl Burfaces. A, A ; B, i natural size, 

dipping into the oU of turpentine, and the other end 
bent into a hook. I stir up the liquid with a glass 
stirrer to cause the quinine or carbon powder to distri- 
bute itself evenly in the liquid, and place the vessel on 
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a piece of cardboard, so that the powder in the 
shows up clearly. Now I connect the two wires with 
the conductors of the influence machine and begin to 
turn it very slowly. Immediately you see the crystals 
of quinine group themselves and form beautiful lines 
(B, lig. Gli), which represent the electric lines of 
force. The form of these lines reminds one of the 
brush-light of the influence machine (tig. 52, p. 114). 
Oil of turpentine is a bad conductor of electricity ; 
quinine crystals are half-cond actors ; the liquid 
nature of the dielectric surrounding the crystals gives 
them the power of obeying the forces of electrical 
attraction. Imagine equipotential surfaces drawn 
round each of the balls in the fluid (C, fig. 62), and 
you will find that the electric lines of force always 
cut the equipotential surfaces at right angles. If I 
place in the vessel a metal ring, of the same height 
as the turpentine, you will see little lines of force 
form in the hollow. 

Here I must break off, but must add that the 
study of magnetic lines of force in recent times is 
of great practical utility for the construction of 
powerful electric machines or dynamos. I 

Accompany me now in thought upon one of the 
short wanderings I took during my stay in the 
country during the summer of 1890, in order to 
study atmospheric electricity. It is 10 a.m., and 
there is an unclouded sky and little wind. 

Our goal is an almost treeless heath, where neither 

building nor any other raised obstacle breaks the 

regular course of the equipotential surface of the 

earth's electricity. An aluminium electrometer serves 
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as measuring apparatus (E, fig. 63), wliich differs from 
that hitherto used by us, by having a circular metal 
case. The scale is fitted on a mirror forming the 
back of the case, by which means the accuracy of 
the readings is increased. The electrometer can be 
screwed on an ebonite stand, having a brass socket 
(m,) at its end, into which fits a wooden staff (H) to 
be fixed into the ground. A 
candle in a mica lantern (L) 
is screwed on to a similar 
ebonite support, so that when 
it is fitted on to a wooden 
staff a metre long, the whole 
can be raised up to a height 
of 1-3 metres. Into the flame, 
as in the former experiment 
(p. 124)) a platinum or iron 
wire* enters, which is con- 
nected with the electrometer 
by a fine copper wire (Cu). 
1 hold the candle-lamp at the 
same height as the metal 
case, grasp the ebonite handle ^^°- 63.— EiBctromater for »t- 

° '^ mo8phoncalBctnoitj(E)with 

of the Wire, and touch with flame ™llactor. -f^ natural 

the end of the wire attached 

to the lantern the electrometer case, which thus 
receives the degree of electrification of the equi- 
potential surface in which the flame is now situated. 
Then I hook the wire to the conducting rod of the 
electrometer (without touching the case), and lift 
the lantern I metre higher than before. We soon 
obtain a divergence of 1"5 degrees — or, as 1 division 
' Pifttinum wire is better, hut dearer than the other. 
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on the Bcale = 200 volts— of 300 volts {cf. 
If I lower the lantern, the divergence of the leaves 
decreases and becomes zero when the flame reaches 
the level of the case. If the flame be now still 
further lowered, and is nearer the earth than the 
leaf, the electrometer again indicates a divergence, 
but — E, that is, as if the surface of the earth wer»J 
charged with — E {cf. experiment on p, 124). 

I now raise the lantern 1 metre higher than befca 
i.e. , above the level of the case. The divergence = 
degrees of the scale, t.c., 720 volts. At 3 metres diffei 
ence in height it is 4'8 degrees =960 volts. On an 
average, then, the difference of 1 metre in height 
gives a difference in the degree of electrification of 
(300 + ^ + ^3°) ■5-3 = 326 volts. A test by meaJ 
of a piece of sealing-wai shows that in every i 
the electrometer was charged with + E. Thesol 
numerical values vary according to the place, the! 
day, the season, and the moisture of the air. Still, 
almost always, when the sky is cloudless, there is 
a difference of electric level between the stratum 
of air and the earth, and indeed the higher thei 
collecting flame of the "flame collector"^ is raised I 
above the surface of the earth, while the case 
is connected to earth, the greater is the charge 
received. The value got by us is comparatively small. 
According to more recent researches (Exner, Weber, 
etc.), the difference of electric level when the atmo- 
sphere is free from moisture, is in general 1300 
' As collectiug apparatus or accumulator, instead of the 
iasulated flame, a jet of water is often used, which streacdB out 
of an insulated metal vessel, under equal preaeure (water- .1 
collector). 
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CAUSE OF THUNDERSTORMS 

volts for every 1 metre in height above the earth's 
surface. Wheo the sky is clouded the electrometer 
usually shows -E, and during a storm it often 
exhibits a very variable charge of +E and — E. 

How shall we explain the rise of a storm, and 
particularly the huge accumulation of atmospheric 
electricity, when flashes of lightning 2 to 3 kilometres 
long are often seen ? 

According to an idea of Benjamin Franklin in the 
year 1752, kites were flown, carrying a metal point 
and connected with an insulated metal sphere by a 
wire twisted in the flying string. If one limb of a 
discharger connected to earth were brought near this 
ball, sparks of 1 metre long were obtained when the 
kites had mounted nearly as high as the storm-clouds. 
But by this means the large flashes are not explained. 

Let us think of the earth surrounded by an in- R>m of 
sulated envelope of air and swinging in space, as an 
insulated and strongly negatively electrified sphere ; 
then (not reckoning local elevations) the equipotential 
surfaces will also form spherical surfaces ; and, as a 
matter of fact, the farther the equipotential surfaces 
are from the surface of the earth, the smaller is the 
degree of negative electrification. 

Let us again imagine a cloud of moisture, formed by 
evaporation from the sea {which has the same degree 
of electrification aa the earth), raised to a height of 
3000 metres ; then, under favourable circumstances 
or when 1300 volts represent a difference of 1 metre, 
the difi'erenee of electric level between clouds and earth 
would only be 1300 x 3000 or 3,900,000 volts,* 

' Thi8 example is borrowed partly from Pfaundler {Lehrbueh d. 
Phymk un-l Meteorologie, ninth edition, 1890, iii. pp. SOT-IOS). 
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Now, according to Warren de la Rue and Miiller, 
a spark 34 mm. in length requires a difference in 
degree of electrification of 13,000 volts. This degree 
of electrification would therefore give a spark of 
3 cm. But more recent researches have shown that 
in the case of increasing differences in the degree of 
electrification the corresponding spark lengths are not 
proportional, but that they increase quicker — how- 
ever, the length of lightning flashes, which may be 
several kilometres long, remains a mystery. 

In the case of storm-clouds, then, some other cir- 
cumstance must be at work, and this is probably the 
condensation of moisture, i.e., the flowing together of 
particles of moisture to form rain-drops (Humboldt). 

According to optical measurements, particles of 
moisture have a radius of about 0001 cm. If now a 
million such particles flow together to form a drop of 
water of 01 cm. radius.and therefore 100 times as great 
then as we saw {p. 88), the electric capacity of this 
drop will only be 100 times greater than that of 
single particle of moisture. The charge of a moistura-l 
bubble multiplied 1,000,000 times is therefore dis- 
tributed on a body of only 100 times its capacity, 
accordingly the degree of electrification must increase 
L^O^or 10,000 fold. The high degree of electrifi- 
cation of the clouds is therefore generated only im- 
mediately before the lightning by condensation of- 
particles of moisture. Still, the gigantic lightnin] 
flashes observed in a storm are not yet sufficiently, 
explained.' 

' The electron theory opens new vietae, but the neceHsaryfl 
researoheB have scarcely been set on toot. 
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LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 

The destructive effects of lightning are well known 
to you. Persons struck by it or by the electric return 
shock (see p. 118) are either killed or more or less 
injured. Buildings, trees, etc., are partly burut, 
partly demolished ; even walls are knocked down. 
The lightning flashes which do not ignite are called 
"cold strokes"; yet this name only expresses the 
occasional action of lightning, for it has been 
observed that the same lightning which has struck 
one building as " cold lightning " has set on fire the 
neighbouring one over which it passed. 

The idea of making lightning harmless by means 
of the action of points (p. 101), by neutralising the 
electricity of the approaching storm-cloud and con- 
ducting the striking flash to earth, is usually attributed 
to Franklin ; but it appears to have been known to 
ancient civilised races, and at any rate the copper- 
covered masts and upright obelisks of some of the 
old Egyptian temples can scarcely be anything else 
than simple lightning conductors (see Appendix, 14, 
p. 391). 

Franklin's lightning conductor consists of a metal 
point gilded or covered with platinum, which towers 
above the building to be protected, its action being 
at the same time helped by neighbouring points on 
other parts of the roof. All metal points, as also all 
greater masses of metal of the building (iron roofs, 
gutters, gas and water pipes, even if they are inside 
the building), must, where possible, have their points 
connected together and with earth by sufficiently 
strong connecting bars of iron or copper. Especially 
no faults or weak spots must be present in the earth- 
ing, otherwise the first flash of lightning may cause 
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a fusion by which the conductivity will be interrupted 
and the entire lightoing conductor will form a new 
danger for the house which it ought to protect. 

It must be assumed that the space protected by a 
lightning conductor is a cone whose point is formed 
by the point of the conductor, and whose section is 
a circle, with a radius equal to the height of the cone 
(r = A). 

Thus we have made the acquaintance of all the 
important phenomena of static electricity, and may 
now attempt — upon the basis of the experience gained 
— to inquire into the nature of the degree of electrifi- 
cation and form for ourselves an idea of the electro- 
static units of measurement. 
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Hydroatatic and electrostatic phenomena. Meaning of electric capacity. 
Halation between the electrical capacity of spheres and their radius. 
Unit of capacity. Relation between quantity of electricity and 
capacity, aa also between degree of electrification and capacity. 
Proof of theae relationships in negative electricity, and by the 
charging of two bodies with like electricities. Deduction of the 
meaning of the absolute or electrostjitic unit. Practical unit of 
ijuantity (the Conlomb). Deduction of the meaning of Potential 
Unit of electrical potential. Practical unit of this (the Volt). 
Store of work of an electric conductor. 

We have now reached iu our wauderiugs a plain 
where we can rest awhile, and from a higher point 
of view cast a glance over the way we have travelled. 
Not without difficulties has been the path. Ofttn 
did our goal seem almost within our grasp, when we 
discovered that the way entered upon was not the 
right one. The phenomena observed seemed to us, 
at first sight, so easily intelligible, that we thought 
we could expkiu them immediately, only later on to 
meet with contradictions, which forced us to change 
our first view and form another, which itself turned 
out to be only an approximation to the truth. I 
remind you, for example, of the explanation given of 
the electrification of an unelectrified body by contact 
with an electrified one. 

When treating of " electroaeopic state" or degree Degree of 
of electrification, we gained a knowledge of the l^l^^ **" 
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motle iu which un insulated electrified body act!, 
when it is conductively connected to an electroscope 
or elwtrometer. When graduating the electrometer, 
' we saw that the degree of electrification of a body 
consttintly increased in proportion to the number 
of charges, as also with the quantity of electricity 
supplied, and we noticed the same fact with regard 
to electric density. The experiment with the conical 
conductor {fig. 16, p. 26) proves that electric density 
depends upon the contour of the surface under con- 
sideration ; and that, in one and the same body, 
when the contour varies, the value of this density 
also varies considerably, and that in the interior of an 
almost entirely closed conductor it is zero. The degree 
of electrification, on the other hand, is constant both 
over the whole conductor and in its interior. Hence 
it follows that the degree of electrijwation is alto- 
gether distinct from density. 

On p. 86 a new notion, that of electric capacity, 
was brought under our notice. To inquire into the 
connection of the various conceptions of electrical 
magnitudes : quantity of electricity, capacity, degree 
of electrification, and density, and to establish the true 
standard of measurement of the degree of electrifica- 
tion, will be our present task. 

Before giving ourselves to the study of electrical 
measurements, I will try, by means of a well- 
known example taken from the domain of hydro- 
statics, to show you what the real nature of the 
question is. 

You see here (fig. 64) two glass cylinders of the 
same size, joined together at their bases by a pipe, in 
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the centre of which is a tap (A) which may be 
opened or shut, the comnmnication between tbe two 
being thereby estabhshed or broken at will. 

The lower orifices of the two vessels are closed by 
rubber stoppers, into which glass tubes are inserted, 
connected by rubber tubing to the middle tube, in 
which the stop-cock {k) is placed. 

Cioaing the stop-cock, 1 fill both vessels with 
coloured water, so that the level in the vessel A is 
10 cm. higher than that in the vessel B. The capacity 
of both vessels is equal ; the quantity of water (and 
with it the water level) for the moment Mn-equal. If 
I now open the stop-cock, water 
flows from A to B until both vessels 
have tbe same level oc show the ' 
same degree of fulness {m, fig. 64). ^ 
By this operation, the level of the | 
water in A has fallen 5 
in B it has risen 5 cm. 

If the vessel A before had a degree of fulness, and 
B, b degrees, thf-n after connection both would have 

the degree of fulness m or - ^ - • 

What would happen, supposing both vessels were 
of different capacities ? I replace the vessel B by a 
cylinder of twice its internal diameter (i.e., four times 
greater base surface). Opening the stop-cock, I ponr in 
water, and on both cylinders I paste a centimetre 
scale, so that the zero-point (0 — 0) coincides with the 
water-line {fig. 65, p. 136). 

Let us now compare the capacity of the two Compariaoi 

vessels. With this object I close the stop-cock, and "* "^^"^ ^■ 

with a dipper pour water into A, until the level has 

las 
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risen I cm. Exactly five dippers full are required,' but 
nearly twenty dippera full, or nearly four times 
many, are required to raise the water to the same 
level in B, that is to say, B has a capacity four timeB 
as great * as A- When the water reaches the same 
degree of fulness or water-level, B accordingly con- 
tains an amount of water four times as great. Hence 
we get : 

I. When the degree of fulness of two cylindriccd 
vessels is the same, the amounts of water vary as the 
capacities. 

Now, opening the exhaust tap (R), fig. 66, I let 



Fid. 16. — A nfttoral size. 
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water tiow through k, until the level in both vessels 
is again opposite zero, and then shut the connecting 
stop-cock (K). With a dipper just ten times as large 
as the other one used, I pour into both A and B 
respectively 10 measures, which correspond, therefore, 
to 100 measures of the smaller dipper. You see 
that in A, the level of the water is 20 cm. above 

' In previous eiperiuieulB the zinc dipper was cut down to suoh 
a point that exactly five dippers full were required to ca 
of the column of water in A of 1 cm. 

^ It must be distinctly iiaderatood that by ea/iacifij we do hoi 
mean the maxiuiuin amouut of water which a vesHel can take (that 
is volTtme), but the quanHfy of water neceaBary to reach a parti 
degree of fulness. 
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zero, and ia B only 5 cm. The degree of fulness of A 
and B varies accordingly as 20 : 5 = 4 : 1 ; but the 
capacities vary as 1 ; 4 — that is to say : 

II. When the quantities of water in two cylindrical 
vessels is the same, the degrees of fulness vary inversely 
as ike capadties of the vessels. 

What happens now if we open the stop-cock (AT)? 
The height of water becomes the same in both vessels, 
namely, 8 cm. (Hg. 66) ; and at the same time the 
degree of fulness has decreased 20 — 8 or 12 cm. in A, 
and increased 8 — 5 or 3 cm. in B. Now as 12 : 3 = 4 : 1 , 
they stand inversely as the capacities. We can there- 
fore say : 

III. If two cylindrical vessels have a different degree 
offidness, then after connection they have the same. 
The differences of degree of fulness in comparison 
with their former condition vary inversely as the 
cixpacities of the vessels. 

I have purposely used the words degree oj fulness 
instead of " height of water" to remind you of the 
aimilar expression, degree of electrification. 

At the beginning we remarked that the vessel B 
had an inside diameter twice as great as the vessel A, 
therefore B has a base measure four times as great 
and — as we found by measurement — a capacity four 
times as great as A. In cylindrical vessels, then, 
the capacities vary as their base surfaces. If both 
cylindrical vessels have a like water-level, then the 
quantity of water in each vessel is equal to the surface 
of the bottom multiplied by the height of the water, 
or, to give it in our own phraseology : 

IV. Quantity of water = capacity y. degree of ful- 
ness. 
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Let U8 now return to our electrical experimenta.^ 
We will repeat a few of our earlier unea, using, how- 
ever, instead of our paper electroscopes, two aluminium 
electrometers, graduated in the same electric units, 
and therefore registering the degree of electrification! 
on the same scale. lience if the two are conductively J 
connected by a wire and then charged {when thejij 
must receive the same degree of electrification), then 
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will indicate, on the scale, exactly the same degreaJ 
of divergence. 

As source of electricity we shall make use of thar' 
large Leyden jar already employed (fig. 67). Ita 
conducting rod is connected to a paper electroscope 
by means of a thin, uncovered copper wire. The 
large scale of the electroscope will indicate to us, 
the jar is being charged, the inurement of ft 
electricity on the inner coating, and enable us to 
perceive whether, during the experiment we are going 
to describe, the charge of the jar has remained, 
unchanged. 
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CHANGING BY LEYDEN .lAR 

I now screw upon both electrometers hollow balls, 
each of a radius = 5 cm.' 

With a proof-ball or a amall block of lead fastened 
to an ebonite holder (b, fig. 67), I touch the ball of 
the jar charged with +E and transfer the charge 
of the proof-plane to one of the electrometers by 
touching the inner wall of the hollow ball. We 
notice a divergence of I'S units. By alternately 
touching the outer and inner coatings of the jar, 
I can manage to diminish the charge so that 
one charge of the proof-plane causes the divergence 
«! = I unit.* 

Since, as we remarked recently (p. 89), the capacity 
of our electric jar is very great, the loss of electricity 
occasioned by touching it with the lead block is 
infinitesimal. All the separate charges taken by the Similar 
plate over a fairly long time may then be considered elMt^fica- 
as exactly equal. '■' 

To be able to revise our experiments more easily 
we will number them, 

I. What happens if we connect two bodies of the 
same degree of electrification ? 

To each ball I give four charges (4L), and connect 
the two by an insulated wire {d, fig. 68). No change 

1 Strictly the balls ought to be iusulated and connected to the 
. electnimetera by a fine long wire ; still, for our experiraectB, the 
metal caae of the electrometer is a BuRicieut protection against 
any disturbing influence action on the leaves. 

^ For this object the earth wire ia unhooked and the Leyden 
jar placed upon an ebonite plate. While the proof-plane is 
touching it, the outer coating must be connected to earth by 
itouch. The block of lead is chosen instead of the proof-ball, 
00 that, by paring down ite edges, the adjustment of the charge 
inay be facilitated. 
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of divergence follows. I repeat the experiment, 
giving still larger (and similar) charges to the electro- 
meters. You see the result is always the same, i.e., 
if two bodies have the same degree of electrifica- 
tion, no electricity 
passes from one 
to the other. We 
can therefore infer 
that : Two bodies 
have the same de- 
gree of electrifica- 
tion when, being 
conductively con- 
nected, no electi-i- 
city passes from one body to the other. 

II. What happens in the oase when two bodies of 
unequal degrees of electrification are conductively 
connected ? 

Suppose I give one electrometer eight charges and 
the other two (fig. 69). ^, 

If I connect the hollow 
balls, the two electro- 
meters show a mean di- 
vergence of 5 (in fig. 69 
the divergences are indi- 
cated by dotted lines). 
We gather from this that, ' ' • 

if two bodies have differ- '°' *^' 

ent degrees of electrification, after being conduc- 
tively connected they exhibit the same degree of 
electrification, Iti this case electricity flows from 
the body having the higher degree of electrification 
to the body having the lower degree. The total 



CAPACITY 

amount of electricity is unchanged. Before being 
conductively connected it was 8L + 2L or lOL; after 
connection it was 5L+ 5L or lOL. 

So far we have had bodies of exactly the same 
form and size, and of cqnal capacity. 

What will happen in the case of bodies of unequal 
capacity ? 

III. I screw npon the electrometer A a targe hollow 
sphere^ of 10 cm. radios — that is, twice as great as 
that on B — aad give each ball one charge. The diver- 
gence in A is 0'5, but in B 
it is i, i.e., the degrees of 
electri6cation are in the 
proportion 0'5 : 1 = 1 : 2. 
If I give A another charge, 
making, together with the 
first, two charges, then A 
shows the electrical state 
to be I, and when A and 
B are electrically connected 

DO change in the amount of electrification appears 
(fig. 70). 

If we call the quantity of electricity which is Meaning of 
necessary to charge a body up to the first degree of ^^^J^ 
electrification or 1°, the electric capacity of the body,* 

' For ttiis experiment we might have taken differently shaped 
hollow bodies, for instance, cubea of cardboard coveted with tin- 
foil, yet balla have the advontEtge that they hold electricity 
better, and also that their capacity is in a simple ratio to their 
radius, as we shall see immediately. 

' Recently (pp. 87, 88) by capacity we understood that quantity 
of electricity which would have to be withdrawn from the charged 
body to diminwh He degree of electrification by 1 unit ; now we 
mean the quantity of electricity which is necessary to raise the 
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we see that tlie necessary quantity of electricity is 
our balls is E, : Efc = 2L : IL or as 2 : 1, and likew 
the ratio of the radii of the balls is r„ ; r^ = 
cm, : 5 cm. or as 2 : 1 — that is : 

7%e electrical capacities of two balls are propop 
tional to their radii. 

If, finally, we take as our unit the capacity of i 
ball of 1 cm. radius, then balls of 2, 3, . . . Ji em. 
radius will have a capacity of 2, 3, . . . n units, i.e., 

The capacity of a ball is measured by the length of 
the raditis in centimetres, or, shortly : 

0-' (1); 

According to this, our 5 cm. ball has a capacity 
C= 5, and the 10 cm. ball a capacity C= 10. 

Now we fouud that the capacity of our great 
electric jar, which is our present source of electricity, 
was 259 greater than that of a ball of 10 cm, radius ; 
then the capacity of the jar is 259 x 10 = 2390, that I 
is to say, the capacity of our electric jar is just aa great 
as that of a free ball of 2590 cm. radius, or 51*8 m. 
diameter, aa has been already calculated (p. 89). 



How does the degree of electrification of a bodyl 
depend on its capacity ? 

degree of electricity 1 uait (more acouratel; to charge it from 
to 1). Thia is in the main the same. It niuat be remembered, 
once and for all, th&t capacity does fwt meat) the maximum charge 
which a body can receiTe. The amount of the electric chaise 
receivable by au inealated body depends upon the nature of ita 
surface, on the transient insulation of its supports, and od the 
condition of the siirrounding air — it ia therefore undetermined. 

' More accurately C==ftxr where fc ia a constant, depending 
on the chosen unit of electricity and the degree of electrificatioD J 
(ef. note 2, p. 159). 
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IV. We have already seen, that, in order to 
electrify the large ball with capacity = 10, up to the 
eame degree 1, as the small ball of capacity = 5, a 
charge twice as great was required (cf, fig. 70). I 
rgain repeat the experiment. You see that to keep A 
and B up to the same degree of electrification ; 

A requires 2 charges, B, 1 charge 
A „ 4 „ B, 2 i:h£irgea 



Heoce we gather finally : 

When the degree, of elec- 
trification of two bodies is 
the same, the quantities of 
electncity are proportional 
to their capacities. 

E,:E, = C„:C, . (2) 
If, as in Experiment III, 
we give to both bodies 
al charges, namely 1 
connected to the large ball indicates only 05, the 
other 1 ; hence, when the quantities of electricity are 
the same, the larger ball receives a lower degree of 
electrification. 

Now I give each ball 6 charges (fig. 71). You 
see, in A the divergence = 3, in B = 6, i.e. : 

When the qtiantity of electricity of ttoo bodies is 
the same, their degrees of electrification vary as 
their capacities. 

V„: V. = C, :C„ . . . (3) 

If now both bodies are connected conductively, then 
both electrometers exhibit the degree of electrifica- 
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tion which may be stated as i (indicated by dotted 
lines, fig. 71). In this case the smaller ball B has 
given 2 charges to the ball A, for its degree of 
electri6cation fell from 6 to 4, i.«., 2 units, while 
the degree of electrification of A — on account of its 
double capacity — fell from 3 to 4, i.«., only 1 unit. 
We see, therefore : 

If two balls are placed in conductive connection, 

they receive the same degree of electrification; tn 

comparison with the former degree of electrification, 

Diffetencei ike differences of the degree of electrification here 

of elMtr^" appearing are inversely proportional to the capacities 

fication. Qjr the two bodies. 

^ We see that these electrostatic laws so far are in 

full agreemenb with the hydrostatic laws observed 
before. It is only necessary to substitute for "degree 
of fulness," the expression " degree of electrification," 
and for " quantity of water," "quantity of electricity," 
in order to make use of the laws which have been 
discovered for electrical phenomena. We observed^ 
that 

Quantity of water = surface x height of water, oi 
„ „ = capacity x degree of fuloesa. 

Does this law also hold good in electricity ? 

In an earlier experiment with regard to the charg( 
of the Leyden jar used as source of electricity, 
80 arranged that one charge of the proof-ball gave to 
the 5 em. ball exactly 1 degree of electrification, 
But as this last ball has a capacity of 5, then each 
charge (L) of the proof-ball comprises 5 electrical 
units, such as those with which the electrometer wi 
graduated. There is now {cf fig. 71). 
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EELATIONS OF MAGNITUDES 

Ball A. I Ball B. 

CRpacitj C„=10 C. = 5 

Quantity of electricity K^ = 6L = 30 uiiita 

E„-6L = 30unita 
Degree of electrificatioii Vo = 3 V, = 6. 

The degree of electrification in A is 
id in B 
that is to say, 

Quaat. of elect E 

Degree ot eleotrincation = — p 7- ; therefore V = p (*) 

Hence follows the important ratio : 

Quantity of elect. = degree of electrification x capacity 



and conversely Capacity 



quantity of electricity 
degree of electrification 



C-^ 



(5) 



(6) 



Since we have no sense for the detection of 
electricity, we cannot be directly aware of the 
presence of any quantity of electricity in a charged 
body, much leas any measure of it. We are, there- 
fore, obliged to find some indirect means of informa- 
tion. We must obaerve the visible effects which an 
electrified body causes — such as the repelling force 
it exercises upon a small body of known weight 
charged with like electricity, — and hence draw an 
inference as to the amount of electricity of the 
repelling body. Before we enter upon this we 
will spend a few moments longer over our last 
experiments. 
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So far, we have only employed +E to charge the 
balla connected with the electrometer. It is evident 
that a corresponding charge of — E with regard to its 
Qumerical value will yield the same result, if both 
balls are charged with similar electricity ( — E), but 
this case we must simply mark the 
electrification as — V. 

In our two similarly constructed paper electi 
scopes we before found (p. 18) that equal quantities of 
+ E and — E neutralise each other ( + E and — E = 0). 

I screw once more upon the electroscope the 5 cm. 
ball, so that the capacities of both balls are equal, 
and by influence charge one with + E and the other 
with — E, to the same degree of electrification. As 
the capacities are equal and they have the same 
degrees of electrification, but of the opposite kind, 
the absolute quantity of + E must equal the absolute 
quantity of — E : therefore when both balls are placed 
in conductive connection the degree of electrification 
will be zero. This is really the ease. 

If I now give A 10 charges +E with the proof- 
ball,' then the degree of electrification +Z= 10. 
By influence I charge B with — B, so that the degree 
of electrification will be — Z = 4, i.e., 4 charges of 
— E. If I connect the two balls by an insulated 
wire, the 4 charges of — E will carry ofi" 4 charges of 
+ E. There remain accordingly {10 — 4) or 6 charges 
of + E, which distribute themselves, on account of the 
equal capacity of the balls, uniformly over the two, 
and therefore each bell will have 3 charges, and 
receive the degree of electrification Z = 3. You see 
that also happens in fact. 

1 Of. p. 139. 
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If, therefore, insulated conductors are charged with 
anlike electricity, after being placed in conductive 
connection, they exhibit a total charge corresponding 
to the difference between the charges. Whether the 
remaining charge is + or — depends naturally upon 
whether the quantity of + E or — E was greater. 

According to the law established to-day, this 
remainder must distribute itself upon the electrically 
joined bodies in proportion to their capacities. 

Hence we infer that all the quantitative ratios 
found by us, between positive electricity, as to 
quantity of electricity, degree of electrification, and 
capacity, apply also to negative and to unlike kinds 
of electricity. With this we have finished the first 
part of our present task, and we will now proceed 
to find a standard of measurement for the unit of 
electricity. 



When graduating the electrometer we were careful 
always to apply equal quantities of electricity to it, 
but learnt nothing as to the magnitude of this 
arbitrary unit, i.e., the unit quantity of electricity. 
To determine this is now our task. We learnt that 
the force of electric repulsion between two like — 
or the force of attraction between two unlike — 
electric bodies was proportional to the charge, and 
therefore to the quantity of electricity (p. 55). 
Accordingly, the force of electric repulsion in the 
same bodies may serve as measure of the quantity of 
electricity. If we succeed in measuring the force of 
repulsion by the known force of attraction of the 
earth, then we shall have discovered the desired 
measure. 
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dyne" will cause ii deviation from the perpendicular 
of 1 cm. If we now give each body^ and q such a 
' charge that the deviation is exactly 1 cm., then each 
body has the absolute tmit quantity of electricity, 
also known as the electrostatic unit. 

The electrostatic unit is accordingly that charge 
which exerts upon another charge of the same 
magnitude at a distance of 1 cm. a force of repulsion 
equal to I dyne. 

Thus we have found the required unit quantity of 
electricity. Yet this unit is for many measurements 
(as those, for example, in galvanic electiicity) very 
inconvenient, on account of its smailness, because by 
it very high numbers are obtained — for example, with 
a stick of sealing-wax, several hundred electrostatic 
units can be got by merely rubbing it gently with 
fur. In dynamic electricity, which you will study 
shortly, a practical unit quantity of electricity has 
been established, called " 1 coulomb," in honour of 
the celebrated physicist Coulomb. This practical 
unit contains 3000 millions of electrostatic units, 
1 coulomb = 3 X 10^ electrostatic units. 

In order to get a clear understanding as to what 
1 coulomb represents, imagine each coulomb of like 
electricity at a distance of 1 kilometre from the next. 
Then the force of repulsion would be 900 kilogrammes.* 

' Acoordtng to the law of electrical repulsion, p. 63, the force 
of repulsion 

■» = *-^' Nowfl = e' = 3x 103; 
1 kilom. = 10^ cm. 
lkUog. = 10"x981 dyiiea 



UNIT OF ELECTRIFICATION 

"We will now endeavour to establish for the degree 
of electrification, a similar standard of measurement 
as for the quantity of electricity. 

At the beginning of this chapter we made use 
of the communicating vessels (fig. 73), by which we 
determined the height of the water-level in centi- 
metres — that is, in lineal measure. 




But we might have measured the difierence of level 
in another way. 

Here you see (fig. 73) a high glass cylinder, with 
four openings at the side, of exactly equal size {a, b, 
c, d) ; the inflow of water can be so regulated by a 
stop-cock, that the water-level in C always remains 
constant. 

You, of course, understand that the velocity of out- 
fliow, therefore also the force of each stream of water, 
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ris greater in proportion to the height of the water 
above the outflow pipe. The mechanical energy 
which the water flowing from a, b, c, d, in the same 
times could expend — indeed each stream immediately 
on its exit could turu a small mill — will only depend 
on the height of water, or, as we said, the " degree of 
fulness," and not on the quantity of water in the vessel 
C; that ia to say, if we take a vessel twice as broad or aa 
small again, but having the positions of the openings 
a, b, c, d, unchanged with regard to the height of 
water, then the streams of water a', b', c', d', will 
Btill remain unchanged. The work which each of 
these jets could do is, therefore, a 
measttre of the height of water above 
the openings in question. How great, . 
then, is this work ? 

Let us imagine that in the outflow 
pipe of a vessel (A, fig. 74) there ia 
inserted a piston {k), which ia able 
to move in the horizontal tube with- 
out friction ; then the piston, by pressure of the 
column of water oh=f, will be pushed towards the 
opening, unless we stop it by means of some counter- 
pressure. The required counter-presaure in this case 
must be, of course, — for if the piston is at rest, 
equilibrium between the two forces must result — 
equal to the pressure of the column of water oh =f, 
and therefore equal to the height of water (/) x the 
cross-section of the piston. From this it reaulta that 
the force we must expend in holding the piston in 
its place must be in direct proportion to the height 
of water. If we take away the counter-pressure, the 
piston will be forced towards the outside, and ia 
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doing this work must have been done. Exactly this 
same work must we now do against the pressure of 
the water to push the piston back along the same 
length. 

Let us suppose that the vessel (A, fig. 74), as also 
the outflow tube and the piston {k), have the same 
cross-section 5 or 1 sq. cm. If we uow push the piston 
1 cm. in the direction of the water- pressure, then 1 cubic 
centimetre = 1 gramme of water is pushed into the 
vessel A, and the entire column of water oh = f (which 
is /cm.) will be raised 1 cm. The water-column / 
contains f grammes of water. Now, according to the 
laws of mechanics, the work necessary to raise f 
grammes 1 cm. high is just as great as the work we 
must do to raise 1 gramme to the height of f cm. 
Or, in our case, the work which is required to raise 
f ccm, of water in the vessel A 1 cm. is equal to 
the work necessary to raise 1 ccm. to the height of 
the column of water oh = t'. The resistance which 
we have to overcome in this instance is the attrac- 
tion which the earth exercises on 1 ccm. of water 
{i.e., on the mass 1). The work necessary to raise 
1 ccm., i.*"., the unit quantity of water, against 
gravitation from the surface of the earth to the 
water level, we can now make use of as the unit 
of measurement for the level of the water. 

If we take two vessels of water A and B of dififerent 
degrees of fulness, then we can express the difference 
of level (a — fc) in two ways : — 

1. In lineal measure, e.g., in centimetres, or 

2. According to the measure of work, i.e., by the 
work required to raise the unit quantity of water 
from a lower level to a higher one. This mechanical 
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of measure of work of the difference of level is caJ 
the potential. 

You will ask, and rightly too, why we have t( 
such a troublesome path to measure the differeiK 
level, when in the lineal measure we already posse! 
a practical and convenient means. 

You saw that an insulated, electrified ball K 
p. 125) generated in the surrounding air an eleci 
field, the intensity (degree of electrification) of which 
we can determine at particular points with the help 
of the electrometer. As calculation shows, the degree 
of electrification of a point in the electric field is in 
inverse ratio to the distance from the centre of the 
ball. We were able to convince ourselves by experi- 
ment that equipotential surfaces of equal degree of 
electrification surround the electric body, and that, 
for like difiFerences in the degree of electrification, the 
differences of the equipotential surfaces in question 
became smaller, the nearer we brought the collector 
to the electrified ball. It is quite clear that it would 
be impossible to employ a lineal measurement for a 
ease of this sort. 



[jet us suppose that there is in this electric field 
a very small insulated ball charged with the unit 
quantity of electricity of the same sign, then in the 
various equipotential surfaces it will be repelled with 
varying force from the ball (K, fig. 61), If we are able 
to determine the mechanital work necessary to force 
our proof-ball (with the charge = 1) against electrical 
jlsion from one particular equipotential surface to 
next higher one [i.e., to one lying nearer 1' 
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of the ball B to be lowered from V™ to V'^, then the 
difference of degree of electrification V, — V, will be 
greater than Vi — Vj was before, that is to say, the 
force of repulaion of the ball A in comparison with B 
will be greater, as also the work which we must per- 
form to transfer the unit quantity of electricity from 
B to A.' We see also that the work which is necessary 
to transfer the unit quantity of electricity from one 
body of lower degree of electrification to another of 
higher degree of electrification may also yield s 
measure for the diflferenee of the degrees of electri- 
fication of both bodies, just as before the work 
required to raise the quantity of water of a lower 
level to a higher one was that for the difference of 
water-level. It is therefore only necessary to find 
the unit of work. 

Let us consider the two silk threads by which 
disc-pendulum (p) is suspended as very long 
fine ; then very little work ia required to push tl 
pendulum aside. If the pendulum charged with 
unit of electricity is moved from B to A against tho^ 
force of electrical repulsion, then, in this case, the - 
work expended in this has only to overcome the 
electric force of repulsion in direct proportion to the 

^ We can imagine this transfer to take place in the following 
way. The disc-pendulum (fig. 75) by contact with the ball B 
reoeives a certain charge. If we choose such a small pendulum 
that it takes up exactly the unit quantity of electricity, then we 
can bring the disc p to the upper edge of the hollow ball A, and let 
it drop into the opaning (ao that the charge of the disc must paaa 
over to the ball A). In this way we have in fact raised the unit 
quantity of electricity from a low electric level to a higher. 
It is of course supposed that the two electrified bodies A and B 
are at such a diatance from each other that there is no attraction 
by mutual influence. 
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difference of degree of electrification, V, — Vj. Let 

us call this difference of degree of electrification, 

difference of electric level, then we can call that work 

necessary to raise the unit quantity of electricity 

from a lower electric level to a higher the value of Meaning of 

the work of the difference of electric level, and call eiectrk 

it the difference of electric potential. powntiaL j 

The difference of electric potential between two 
electrified bodies is the work which Tnust be performed 
to raise the positive unit of electricity from the lower 
electric level to the higher. 

If we place the ball B (fig. 75) in conductive 
connection with the earth, it receives the degree of 
electrification of the earth or zero ; accordingly the 
difference of level between A and B now = 
Vj-Vj = Vi— = Vi — that is to say, the whole power 
of repulsion from A comes into operation. In order 
now to transfer the unit of electricity from B to A 
from the level to the level Vj, an amount of work 
is necessary which is proportional to the degree of 
electrification of A, and is called the electric 
potential of the body A. 

We can now measure the work to be done in units 
of work. The meaning of electric potential may there- 
fore be expressed as follows : — 

77te electric potential of a body is the measure q/'The electric 
its degree of electrification expressed in units of ' , 

work (cf. Appendix, 17, p 393). 

What degree of electrification shall we now take 
as unit of work ? Plainly that which demands the 
unit of work to raise the electrostatic unit quantity 
of electricity from zero potential {i.e., that of the 
earth) to that of the body in question. 
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Work coDsists in the overcoming of an obstacle, 
therefore of a force during a movement. Thus work 
is necessary to raise a burthen against gravitation, to 
pull a bow or a rubber tube, in which latter case the 
elastic tension has to be overcome. 

The unit of work, the erg, is the work by which 
the unit of force (1 dyne) will be overcome, and the 
unit of space (1 cm.) covered, or, more simply : 

1 erg of work will he done if a body ?.s moved , 
1 cm. by the overcoming of 1 dyne. 

We can now choose the absolute unit of the degree ' 
of electrification so that the unit of work (1 erg.) is 
necessary to transfer one electrostatic unit quantity 
of electricity from the earth ^ to the body concerned. 
We then say that the body has its electrostatic J 
potential = 1 . 

This electrostatic unit of potential, on account of its 
magnitude, is too inconvenient for practical purposes, 
therefore a practical unit of potential has been devised 
and called the " volt " in honour of Volta. 

The volt is accordingly the prctctical unit ofm 
potential and also the practical measure of tJu 
degree of electrification. It corresponds to about! 
-jj-(j of the electrostatic potential unit. 
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' Id this case we must not imngine that the proof-body charged 
with the unit of electricity must be mised from the surface of the ] 
eftrth to that of the body concerned. Consider (B, fig. 75, p. 155) a 
hollow sphere B connected to earth. Then it has on its entire 
surface und in its interior the degree of the [electrical] state of 
the earth, i.e., the level of 0. If we now put the pendulum (p) 
in the interior of this hollow ball and charge it with a unit of 
electricity, we only need draw it out and drop it into the interior 
of the other faollow ball (A) to bring one unit of electricity of the ■ 
level of to the level of the body (A). 
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1 volt = ^-Jtj of the electrostatic unit of potential. 

As the electrometer indicates the degree of electri- 
fication of a body connected to it electrically by a 
long fine wire, we can determine the corresponding 
potential by observing the degree of electrification. 
Now our electrometer has been graduated ' in such a 
way that when the standard condenser was employed, 
1 unit on the scale corresponded to 1 volt. As we 
know the capacity of this condenser, we can also, by 
using the electrometer, calculate the value of the 
potential appertaining to it. 

In this sense, there/ore, the electrometer also 
measures the electric potential. 

If, then, in the quantitative ratios found by us 
between quantity of electricity, degree of electri- 
fication, and capacity, instead of the expression 
degree of electrification, its measure of work, 
namely, potential, is used, then our laws take the 
following form : — - 

(l) The electric capacity of a body is measured by 
the number of electrostatic units which must be 
added to it to raise its potential from to 1 electro- 
static unit of potential. 

In spheres the radius (in centimetres) is a measure 
of electric capacity ; therefore : 

'' = *><'■ (1)^ 

(2) 

Electric quantity = potential x capacity . . (2(i) 

^ This graduation will be eiplained later ia discusaiiig the 
method of action of galvanic elements. 

' An insulated bail of 1 cm. radius requires ^Ju electrostatic 
unit to become charged up to 1 volt, therefore t here = j^ 
(Appendix, 22, p. 397). 
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or (as we have learnt, p. 159) for practical purposes 
the volt serves as unit of potential ; hence the 
practical measure of quantity of electricity = volts 
X capacity. 

E = VxC .... (26) 

From this it follows : 

(3) Electric density is that amount of electricity 
which would appear on the unit of surface of a body 
(therefore on 1 sq. em.) if the electricity — of the 
same density as on the point of the surface concerned 
— could be spread evenly over 1 sq. cm. 

Accordingly on a sphere : 

Den,fty-1 °"'"'^ .( =lect,icity E 

^ auriaee of sphere 4^1^ ^ ' 

(4) Hie force of electric repulsion cannot be ex- 
pressed so easily by a formula. In two very small 
similarly-electrified balls, at a proportionally great 
distance (r), the force of electric repulsion (A) is pro- 
portional to the amounts of electricity (E^ and Eg), and 
inversely proportional to the square of the distance 
(Coulomb's law). As we already know 



On the other hand, the force of electric repulsion 
which an insulated electrified body exercises on a 
neighbouring point charged with like electricity, is 
dependent on the electric density and also on the 
position of the point [i.e., whether it is quite close to 
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or on the surface, or in the interior of a hollow space 
(Appendix, 20, p. 396)] and therefore differs, but 
the electric potential on the whole conductor and in 
the interior of the same is constant. 

This was also proved by our experiment (fig. 19, 
p. 37), for if the degree of electrification of the cone 
was the same all over, so also must its measure of 
work, the potential, be unchangeable. 

In conclusion, we will also endeavour to determine 
the work which must be done by a charged conductor, 
if we conduct it to earth. The energy stored up in 
an electrified body is, of course, equal to the work 
which we must perform to charge it up to the given 
potential. 

Let us imagine several insulated balls of equal 
magnitude (r = 300 cm., see note 2, p. 159), and of 
such capacity that one electrostatic unit quantity of 
electricity is required to give a charge to each of 
1 volt. Let us connect to earth one such ball, the 
charge of which =1, and the potential =1 volt. 
Then the electricity in flowing away must perform a 
certain loork. Now 1, 2, 3 — n balls will of course 
perform 1, 2, 3 — n times more work than a single 
ball. Let us connect the n balls (by long wires 
without capacity), then the degree of electrification, 
as well as the potential (1 volt), will remain un- 
changed, but the quantity of electricity is n times 
greater than in one ball. 

From this it follows that the work performed in 

the discharge — when the potential of the bodies is 

the same — is in direct ratio to the quantity of 

electricity concerned. Elsewhere we saw that it 
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dyne" will cause a deviation from the perpendicular 
of 1 cm. If we now give each bodyp and q such a 
charge that the deviation is exactly 1 cm., then each 
intitj-of body has the absolute unit quantity of electricity, 
also known as the electrostatic unit. 

The electrostatic unit is accordingly that charge 
which exerts upon another charge of the same 
magnitude at a distance of 1 cm. afoi-ce of repulsion 
equal to 1 dyne. 

Thus we have found the required unit quantity of 
electricity. Yet this unit is for many measurements 
(as those, for example, in galvanic electricity) very 
inconvenient, on account of its smallness, because by 
it very high numbers are obtained — for example, with 
a stick of sealing-wax, several hundred electrostatic 
units can be got by merely rubbing it gently with 
fur. In dynamic electricity, which you will study 
shortly, a practical unit quantity of electricity has 
been established, called " 1 coulomb," in honour of 
the celebrated physicist Coulomb. This practical 
unit contains 3000 millions of electrostatic units, 
1 coulomb = 3x10^ electrostatic units. 

In order to get a clear understanding as to what 
1 coulomb represents, imagine each coulomb of like 
electricity at a distance of 1 kilometre from the next. 
Then the force of repulsion would be 900 kilogrammes.' 

' According to the law of electrical repulBton, p. 63, the foroe 
of repulsion 



1 kiloni. = 105eni. 
Ikilog. = 10»x981 dynes 
(SxlOy _ 90,000 _ 
n0°)'xl0»x981 981 
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UNIT OF ELECTRIFICATION 

We will now endeavour to establish for the degree 
of electrification, a similar standard of measurement 
as for the quantity of electricity. 

At the beginning of this chapter we made use 
of the communicating vessels (fig. 73), by which we 
determined the height of the water-level in centi- 
metres — that is, in lineal measure. 




But we might have measured the difference of level 
in another way. 

Here you see (fig. 73) a high glass cylinder, with 
four openings at the side, of exactly equal size {a, b, 
e, d) ; the inflow of water can be so regulated by a 
stop-cock, that the water-level in always remains 
constant. 

You, of course, understand that the velocity of out- 
flow, therefore also the force of each stream of water, 
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requires 2, 3 — n times as much work to charge 
a body to the potential of 2, 3 — n volts, in cora- 
parisou with the work required for charging up to 
1 volt. Vice versa, a certain body, which is charged 
up to 1, 2, 3 — n volts, can perform 1, 2, 3 — n 
times the amount of work as with a charge of 
1 volt. 

If, therefore, an electrified body performs with a 
charge of 1 volt and one quantity of electricity = 1, 
a certain work which we will call a, then the bodies 
{e.g., spheres) perform 

electricity = 1, a work = 2a 



with 2 ToltiB and quantity c 
„ 1 volt „ 



= 2a 



= VxE 



that is to say, the energy stored up in an electrified 
body is therefore proportional to the product V x E, 
that is to say, the potential x the quantity of elec- 
tricity. The product of the potential x quantity of 
electricity is now the required 7neasu7-e for the energy 
stored up in an electrified hody} 

If we take as unit of potential the volt, and as the 
unit quantity of electricity the coulomb, then the 
product 1 volt X 1 coulomb (called I volt-coulomb) is 
the practical unit of work which is necessary to charge 
the body to the determined degree of electrification, 
or which the quantity of electricity stored up in the 
body could perform, such as the heating of thi 



' According to Ostwald, every form of energy is composed of 
an intensity aad a quantity factor ; or, in this case, of a degree of 
electrification and a quantity of electricity ; or, if we substitute 
for the former a unit of work, of a potential and a quantity of 
eleotrioity. 
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VOLT-COULOMB UNIT OF WORK 

conducting wire or the chemical decomposition of a 
fluid conductor {Part II.). 
Now we saw (p. 159) 

1 ^011 = jj^ electrostatic potential units 
1 coulamb = 3 X 10^ electrostatic unite of electrical quftutitj, 

and as 
1 volt xl coulomb -jj^x (3 X 10") = lO^e.-s. units of work (ergs). 
.'. 1 voltx 1 coulomb =10 million eTga. 

The practical unit of work, the kilogrammetre, is 

1000 X 100x981 = 98,100,000, or, in round numbers, 

100 million erga, 

10 million , ., 
.■- 1 voltx 1 coulomb= jqq — rrp — kilogram metres, 

or, in round numbers, 

1 volt-coulomb = y'j[ kilogrammetres. 

We must from this confine ourselves to pointing 
out that the volt-coulomb can serve as a measure 
of electrical work, as it is its direct proportional. 

More accurate researches, which we cannot go into 
here, show us that the amount of work that an 
electrified body has stored up within it is only equal 
to half the product of its potential x its quantity 
of electricity ; i.e., 

store of work A * ^ V x E. 

Let U3 now call to mind that our influence machine, 
with a length of spark of 20 cm., gained a difi"erence 
of potential of even more than 50,000 volts. Let us 
also compare with this the mighty flashes of lightning, 
sometimes several kilometres long, flashing down 
from the storm-clouds, so that all artificially generated 
sparks appear puny in comparison. Its power of 
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destruction no longer seems to us unintelligible, but 
forces us to recognise the almighty character of the 
forces of nature, and to acknowledge that we are very 
far from being able to bend them to our will. 

With this confession of our human weakness we 
will close this portion of our work. 
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CHAPTER I 



The moat important phenomena of magnetism. Comparison between 
magnetic and electrostatic phenomena. The infiuence machine 
as source of electricity. The progress at the degree of electrifica- 
tion along a half -conductor connected to one of the poles of the 
macliijie. Analogy between hydrodynamio and electrodynamic 
phenomena. Meaning of electromotive force. Fall of potential 
in a circuit. Dependence of the fall of potential upon the 
length of the current conductor. Source of the electric current. 
Dependence of the fall of potential upon the conductivity of the 
current conductor. 

In static or frictional electricity you have gained 
some knowledge of a series of phenomena which 
evince such a striking agreement with the magnetic 
phenomena now about to be studied, that we are 
forced to conclude that there must be some bidden 
bond between the two domains. On closer observa- 
tion, however, very profound differences will become 
evident It will, therefore, be advantageous to 
compare the most important phenomena occurring 
in the two divisions. Since the principal qualities of 
magnets are already known to you, we may confine 
ourselves only to what is necessary for the purpose 
in view. 

Here is a lump of magnetic iron ore, which consists 

of a chemical combination of iron and oxygen (FegO^). 

The two opposite sides have been polished and are 

smooth and even. Taking hold of the lump by the 
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middle, I push it into a small heap of iron filings, and 
upon withdrawing it you see that particles of the 
filings adhere to it, but not uniformly. The ends 
have the appearance of a thick bush, the extremities 
of which are specially prominent, while in the middle 
of the mass there is a perfectly free zone to which no 
particles cling ; this part is called the 2one of indiffer- 
ence (marked ii. in A, fig. 76). Those parts, where 
the magnetic attraction is strongest, we call the polar 
surfaces or poles (pp). If now, having scraped off 
the filings, I present one of the polar surfaces to 



I 



T'O 




Fig. 78.— Magnetic attraction, 



FlQ. 77.— A, mignatic inflnanca; 
B, the dilieroet foroa of ntliMi- 
tiuD uf the magoat for iron 
and nickel. 



a piece of iron, this last will be powerfully attracted, 
and in its turn will acquire the same property 
the maguetie ore (B, fig, 76). 

Pieces of iron may be attached to both poles 
as to form a chain, and it will be found that the 
different links of the chain exhibit reciprocal attrao' 
tion, and if any two are brought near each other they 
adhere together as in B, fig. 76. 

This force is also displayed too in the neighbourhood 
of the poles. If, for example, I place a piece of soft 
iron in the ring of this retort stand (A, fig. 77) and 
hold the pole of the magnet just above it, another 
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Magnetic intxuence 

piece of iron may be susppaded from it ; then a second 
maybe added to the latter, which in turn will support 
a third, and so on ; but as soon as I remove the 
magnet, the whole series falls on the table, just as 
would happen if, in the former experiment, I were to 
take hold of the top piece of iron, and at the same 
time to take away the magnet. 

This phenomenon, resulting from the approach of 
a magnet, is called magnetic influence. We shall 
return to it later. 

The force of magnetic attraction is especially 
manifest in the case of iron ; but in some metals, such 
as cobalt and nickel, it is weak, and in other bodies it 
is only apparent when very powerful magnets are 
used. To show yon the difference between iron and 
nickel, [ will take pieces of each of almost equal size, 
finely polished and provided with hooks, from which 
I suspend, by silk threads, small leaden balls of equal 
weight, fastened at the same distance from each other 
onsilk threads (B, fig. 77). If I touch the iron with the 
pole of a magnet, I am able to raise up a string of more 
than ten of these weights, whereas the nickel ball falls 
to the ground as soon as the fourth weight is added. 

We have seen that soft iron, when brought into 
contact with or even into the neighbourhood of a 
magnet, itself becomes magnetized, but loses this 
quality immediately the magnet is removed. Even 
repeated stroking with the magnet makes no altera- 
tion ; but a steel rod under the same circumstances 
becomes permanently magnetized. This gives us the 
means of providing ourselves with artificial magnets 
of convenient shape. 

This knitting needle is a very good object for our 
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experimeDt. I break it in half, and so get two 
handy steel rods, which I proceed to magnetize in 
the following way. Holding one half firmly by the 
middle, I lay it close to one of the poles of the magnet 
and draw it along it, being careful that the end of 
the needle leaves the edge of the pole surface last. 
While doing this I turn the needle round a little 
after each "draw." This process I repeat twenty or 
thirty times. I do the same with the other half of 
the needle, but with the opposite polar surface of the 
natural magnet. Now both needles are magnetized 
strongly enough to hold up pieces of iron heavier 
than the magnetized needle itself. We can, by 
means of these magnetic needles, study the psculiar 
properties of magnets. 

From stands, about two inches apart, are suspended 
by fine twisted silk threads two small stirrups of 
aluminium wire, and in these I place the magnetic 
needles in a horizontal position. You see they swing 
to and fro once or twice and then come to rest 
parallel to each other. By any compass needle you 
will see that one end of each needle points exactlj^i 
to the north.' 

To distinguish the ends of the needles from ei 
other, we will fix on the north-seeking pole of eacl 
which we shaU call shortly the "north pole," a ball 
sunflower pith coloured red, and on the other end 
green one of the same material. Now the eods wi1 

^ The horizootal deviatioD of the magnetic needle from the 
aBtroDomical meridian was, in St Petersburg in IS95, about 
^ minute, dow &lmoBt 1 minute west. For our purposes it m&y 
therefore be neglected. This " declination " of the magnetic 
needle ia much greater for places situated further eut or west. 
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MAGNETIC ATTRACTION AND REPULSION 

the red balls of both needles point north. Hence 
the red ball marks the north pole, and the green one 
the south pole of each needle. 

The question now forces itself upon us ; How does 
a movable magnet of this kiud behave at the 
approach of a piece of iron or another magnet? I 
bring an iron key near one of the magnetic needles — 
one pole is attracted, as is also the other one : that is 
to say, both poles of the magnet are attracted by the 
noQ - magnetized iron, as 
formerly the iron was at- 
tracted by both poles of 
the magnet. ^ *~^~-o 

Now I take one of the *« ^ 

magnetic needles from the ^ / 

stirrup and, from a lateral Yvi. rs.-MngnBtio attraction snd 
direction, advance its rapulsion, a nitni»i size. 

north pole towards the movable needle. The latter 
turns quickly round, swings with gradually decreasing 
movements to and fro, and then comes to rest in such 
a position that its south pole is opposite the north 
pole of the needle which has been brought near to it 
(A, fig. 78). Scarcely have I turned away the needle 
held in my hand, when the movable needle swings 
round and turns its north pole to the south pole of 
the one presented to it (B, fig. 78). 

When the suspended needle has regained its 
position of rest, pointing north and south, I offer 
quickly to its south pole the south pole of the other 
magnetic needle. A strong repulsion is manifested. 
The same thing happens between the two north poles. 
Hence we see that : opposite magjietic poles attract ; 
like ones repel each other. 
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Molecular 
magneta. 



Is it possible to separate the poles? I break one 
of the magnetic needles in the middle and present the 
portion of the north end carrying the red ball to the 
suspended needle. We see that a new south pole has 
been formed. We find also a north pole on the other 
broken part : that is to say, every broken part forms 
a complete magnet. I again break the pieces, until 
the needle is divided into eight nearly equal parte. 
I place these in a thin glass tube, so that each south 
pole is followed by a north pole and so on, and then ■ 
I suspend the glass tube in the empty stirrup : you 1 
see that the eight little magnets act as one complete 
magnet. 

If, in imagination, we continue this division of the 
magnetic needle, there can be nothing against our 
acceptance of the hypothesis that every molecule' 
of the steel composing the needle possesses a north 
and a south pole, and therefore that the magnet ia 
composed of very minute molecular magnets, all 
pointing in the same direction (Weber). ■ 

What will happen if these molecular magnets do ■ 
not point in the same direction, but take up all kinds 
of diflferent positioua ? Here we have a test tube of 
very thin glass loosely filled with steel filings and 
corked up. By holding it for a long time over the 
poles of a strong magnet, it is possible to magnetize 
the mass, consisting of thousands of little pieces of 
steel, so that the ends of the tube have the power of 
lifting small bits of iron. Now 1 loosen the cork 
a little and shake the tube so much that the filinj 

1 B^moleculea we understand the emalleat homogeneous pattiolM 
of which a body ie composed. The indivisible ultimate ]>artB c 
the molecules are termed atoms. Cf. p. 5C, «up-a. 
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MAGNETIC POLARITY 

are all jumbled up. You see that the magnetism has 
almost entirfily vanished. 

From the above we may infer that an un-magnetized 
piece of steel or iron consists of molecular magnets 
occupying all kinds of positions with regard to one 
another. To magnetize is, therefore, merely to set 
some of the molecular magnets parallel to each other 
and pointing in the same direction. 

The final state of magnetization would be reached 
when all the molecular magnets were thus arranged ; 
but this cannot be done. The susceptibility of iron 
to a transient state of magnetization may be a 
result of the quality possessed by its molecules of 
turning easily, while the steel molecules combined 
with carbon are probably less mobile. On the other 
hand, when these last are once arranged in the same 
direction, they retain their position. The fact that 
a piece of steel becomes magnetized more quickly 
when it is jarred during the process of magnetiza- 
tion and that a steel magnet loses some of its 
magnetism by a blow or fall, is an argument for our 
hypothesis. 

We have still to decide the question: What polarity 
does the end of the steel needle receive when stroked 
with the pole of the magnet ? This piece of knitting 
needle is still unmagnetized. I take hold of it near 
the end, and draw it along the north pole of a magnet 
so that the free end leaves the pole last. A trial 
shows that this end has become a south pole. Simi- 
larly, if a needle is drawn along the south pole, the 
part of the needle last touched by the magnet becomes 
a north pole. For this, direct contact is not even 
necessary, for the magnetization is successful, although 
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weaker, when performed by a magnetic pole covered 
with a tbin plate of mica. Even a hard un-annealed 
Uagnetuo- iroQ nail, one end of which I present to a magnetic 
Sueuce. po\e, exhibits after a time some permanent magnetiam, 
and it will be found that the nearer end of the nail 
has received the opposite, and the further one the 
same magnetism as the magnetizer. We call this 
phenomenon magTicftc injluence (p. 169), and we may 
state that : magnetizijig hy stroUng or by the ap- 
proach of a magnet is magnetizing hy infiuence. 

Now we win try to " discharge " (demagnetize) the 
magnet by bringing it into contact with various 
bodies. . . . We do not succeed. Magnetism is 
therefore not capable of being " conducted." Yet 
a magnet is almost entirely demagnetized by being 
heated in a Same. 

Let us now summarize the most important magnetic 
phenomena and compare them with the phenomena 
of static electricity already familiar to you {cf. p. 6). 

Summary of the Fundamental Phenomena of 
Magnetism and Static Electkicity 

(1) Like magnetic poles repel ; unlike attract eael 
other. 

Like electrified bodies repel ; unlike attract ead 
other. 

(2) Any number of steel rods may be magnetizal 
by being stroked by a magnet, and yet the influencin| 
magnet loses none of its strength. Similarly anj 
quantity of + E and — E may be generated withou 
the influencing body losing any of its charge. 

(3) A suspended magnet, free to move, assumes il 



MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY COMPARED 

the magnetic field (also in that of the earth) a certain 
direction; so, too, does an electrified needle {fig. 6, 

14) in the electric field of an electrified body. 

Phenomena opposed to these analogies are : 

(4) If a magnetic needle is broken up into in- 
numerable pieces, every single piece forms a complete 
magnet (molecular magnet). 

(5) Magnetism cannot be withdrawn from a magnet 
by contact, 

(6) A few substances only, such as iron, nickel, 
cobalt, and their compounds, can be magnetized to 
any great extent, or can afi'ect the magnetic needle. 
On the other hand, all sufficiently insulated bodies 

,are capable of being electrified. 

From this summary you see that although, in 
many respects, the similarity between the magnetic 
and electrostatic phenomena is so great, yet in many 
others there are very conspicuous difi'erences. This is 
especially evident in the binding power oi magnetism, 
i.e. in the impossibility of a body parting with any of 
its magnetism by communication ; or, to put it more 
correctly, of magnetizing another body at its own ex- 
pense, or of discharging a magnet by contact. Further, 
the magnetism usually studied is confined to a few 
bodies (Appendix, 23, p. 397). Electricity, on the 
other hand, ia — at least in conductors — movable, and 
may be generated in every properly insulated body, 
whether solid or fluid, by contact or communication. 
Is it possible to refer these phenomena, showing such 
divergences of character, to some common cause ? 
That this can be done, we shall see later on. 

We have now shortly reviewed those magnetic 
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phenomena which are iudispeuHable for the 
standing of what is to follow, and we will now return 
to the consideration of matters dealing with electricity. 

In the first part of this book we gained a knowledge 
of the phenomena of static electricity : that is to say, 
of electricity in equilibrium or a state of rest. This 
name is much used, but only to mark its general 
character, because what is known as electricity 
"at rest" may be conducted and, to speak figura- . 
tively, may flow through a wire into another body ■ 
or to the earth ; thus, to a certain extent, it moves. B 
We have taken much advantage of this power of 
movement possessed by static electricity, but the final 
result hag always been the same, that is, a condition 
of equilibrium has been established. Now we shall 
give our attention chiefly to the process of electrical 
discharge in conductors aad, therefore, to the so-called 
"current electricity," which, in contra-diatinction to 
static, is called dynamic electricity. 

In order to follow the phenomena of current elec- 
tricity, we must have at our disposal a prolific means 
of supply. The influence machine, already so much - 
used, may for the present show us upon what ths;fl 
question turns. * 

I set the machine in action and hook on to the 
conductors (A, fig. 79), by the hooks attached, both 
ends of a smooth, thick hempen cord 210 cm. long. 
This cord, which is a semi-conductor, I fasten to the 
hook at the end of a taut silk thread (s) hanging 
down from the ceiling. Thus a closed circuit is 
formed when the machine is in motion. 

The simple proof electroscope (B, fig, 79), with_ 
paper leaves, hung from wire stirrups, I fasten to a 
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ebonite rod, and place its lower eml, conveniently 
bent, on the string near the positive conductor.' 

Will one of you kindly tuni the handle of the 
electrical machine as regularly as possible, so that I 
may be able to run the electroscope along the string? 
— We notice that the leaves in the position a (A, 
fig. 79) diverge very much, and that when we put 
the testing electroscope to the knob of another one 
charged with vitreous electricity, and standing on the 




table near, we find it indicates positive electricity, as 
was to be expected. 

Now I gradually move the hand electroscope along 
the cord, testing at each interval the nature of the 
charge. You notice that it is still positive, but it 
gradually decreases up to the point o {A, fig. 79), 
where the leaves fall completely together, and the cord 
thus exhibits a zero degree of electrification. If the 
proof electroscope is pushed further on, the leaves 
again begin to diverge, but the charge is negative, 
and increases constantly the nearer the electroscope 

' Our paper electroscope may abo be used, by touching the 
string with the conductiog rod jiiet underneath the ball. 
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gets to the negative conductor (/— i. A, fig. 79). We 
conclude from thia that the degree of electrification, or 
the difference of potential ' from the zero-potential of 
earth, decreases (according to the absolute magnitude) 
continuously in the path of the current from both 
poles, up to the point marked o. At o the degree of 
electrification is zero. Now comes the interesting 
question : What goes on in (or on) the conductor, 
while, speaking figuratively, the electricity is flow- 
ing through it ? What flows, or does anything flow 1 
According to the two-fluid theory, both kinds of 
electric fluids are generated at the poles of the 
machine and flow against each other in the conductor. 
In that case, then, when these opposite electricities 
meet, they must neutralize each other. How, then, 
can the steady decline of the degree of electrification 
until the point o is reached be explained ? Perhaps 
both electricities flow past each other, and on the 
way gradually perform the neutralization. This 
contradicts entirely the observations hitherto made. 
You will admit that the two-fluid hypothesis cannot 
explain the inner processes of the so-called current 
electricity. Force of habit constrains us to retain 
the borrowed expressions "current electricity" (or, 
in short, electric current), as also +E and — E, for 
the want of a more suitable term, just as we speak 
of the setting and rising of the sun, although. 
Copernicus long ago corrected this error. 

* The electric potential difference of two bodies is measured 
the mechanical work neceseary to raise the positive unit quantity 
of electrostatic electricity from the lower electric level to the 
higher. The value of the work of the difference of electric 
potential of a hody from the earth is, therefore, the mechanioa) 
measure of its degree of electrification. 
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How does the process fit in with the one-fluid 
theory? Let me, in order to put it in a clearer 
light, give you an example taken from hydraulics, 
as this bears an analogy to the electro-dynamic 
phenomena we are examining. 

Let us imagine a horizontal canal of circular 
flhape (A, fig. 80), filled with water to half the 
height of its walls. At the point M a dam is made 
close to the bottom, and in it a turbine or water- 
wheel works, which can be set in motion by a machine. 




Fio. 80.— HfdmdyBunio phBD 



F At another point (S) there is a penstock or sluice, 
1 which, for the present, we will consider closed. 

What will happen when the water-wheel is working? 
' Naturally the water in the canal will be driven for- 
I ward (i.e. in the direction of the arrow, to the left of 
I M), and will flow into the left half of the canal and 
I there be dammed up, whilst in the other half the 
I water level must fall. At the sluice a difierence of 
I level will occur (B, fig. 80), the height or extent of 
L which depends upon the force driving the water, or, as 
L it may be called, the aquamotive force of the machine, 
iTbis difference of level will go on increasing until 
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the counter- pressure of the water upon the paddles* 
establishes a condition of equilibrium. From that 
moment the further work of the machine only 
serves to maintain the difference of level. The 
difference of level at the closed sluice may therefore 
be taken as a measure of the aquamotive force of 
the machine. As we may term the difference of 
level, measured by the value of the mechanical work 
done, potential difference, we may say : the potential 
difference at the ends of the canal is a measure oj 
the aquamotive force. If (according to mechanical 
measure) the increase of water level upon one side 
of the sluice = + i' {cf. B, fig. 80), and the corre- 
sponding decrease on the other side = — v, then the 
entire surface or potential difference = -{■ v — ( — ") 
= 2v,sa can be seen from B, fig. 80. 

While the machine continues working uniformly, 
let us imagine the sluice-gates opened, so that the 
canal forms one continuous circular current. The 
difference of level will try to equalize itself; but as 
the working of the machine prevents this, a difference 
of level which depends on the resistance of the 
current, and generally Is much less than before, is 
maintained. In the canal a condition of equilibrium 
will soon prevail, because just as much water flows 
to any particular point as flows away from that point 
The fall of level or fall of the current must be uniform 
in any one cross section of the canal. C, fig. 80, 
shows a section perpendicular to the axis of the 
canal; o — o (B, fig. 80) is the original level of thf 
water in a position of rest or zero potential. 
Two results follow from the above : — 
(1) Let us imagine a pond dug in the spai 
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FALL OF POTENTIAL IN CIRCUIT 

enclosed by the canal, the surface of which is the 
same height as the originaJ level of the canal. Let 
us compare the height of water in this or the degree 
of fulness of the canal with that of the pond. The 
degree of fulness in the left half is greater than that 
of the pond, whilst that in the right half is less. 
The difference of level of the two, beginning from the 
left of the wheel, steadily decreases, and at one point 
will become zero, and then passes into a continually 
increasing negative difference. Compared with zero 
level, we have, figuratively speaking, in the left 
half of the canal plus water, in the right minus 
water, or a positive and a negative degree of 
fulness. 

(2) Betweea every two points of the stream equally 
distant from each other {h-^ \ or 6' h" C, fig. 80) there 
is an equal fall of the current or an equal difference of 
degree of fulness ; that is, the fall of the current is 
constant. Every point of the circular current, com- 
fpared with points taken higher up the stream, has a 
lower level and therefore a negative degree of fulness, 
and, vice versa, a positive degree in comparison with 
points lying further down the stream. 

Let us now return to our electrical phenomena. 
I We have already become acquainted with the analogy 
~to the first result (fig. 79) taken from hydrodynamics, 
in the fact that the degree of electrification, or the 
corresponding electric potential in the conductor con- 
tinuously decreased, became zero, and finally passed 
into an increasing negative value. 

We will now consider the fall of the current 
between two points in the circuit. 
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alace the paper electrometer (E, fig. 81) 
metal case upon a block of paraffin or with its feet 
resting on three ebonite discs. In all experiments 
with the electrometer a much enlarged image of the 
scale and leaf should be thrown on the screen 
(cf. fig. 16). To the ebonite rod [l) two movable 
brass binding screws are fixed, to which two thick 
German silver rods with hooked ends (m^ m^ are 
soldered. To the screws I fasten two very fine bare ■ 




copper wires, and, carrying their ends over small 
hooks, which hang from the ceiling by silk threads, 
I attach one of them (m,) to the binding screw of the 
electrometer case, and the other {m^) I connect with 
the conducting rod of the electrometer. 

Now, while one of you kindly turns the handle 
the influence machine slowly and regularly, I place tha^ 
wire-fork {as the instrument described above is named) 
on the hempen cord, as shown in fig. 81, and immedi- 
ately you notice a divergence in the leaves of the 
electrometer, which remains almost entirely un- 
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VARIATION OP FALL OP POTENTIAL 

changed, if I push the fork about, or along the 
whole length of the string. At the same time the 
wire {m^) laid on a point down stream and con- 
nected with the electrometer continually exhibits, 
when tested, — E. 

Now I turn the ebonite rod so that ?% remains 
where it was, but rrii ia placed at a point down 
stream — the electrometer still shows the same di- 
vergence, but + E. Also, if we move the wire-fork 
along the cord, the divergence remains almost the 
same. If we allow for the fact that the machine 
does not always work quite regularly, and that the 
cord in places is thinner or twisted more tightly than 
in others, we may take it that with an almost con- 
stant source of electricity the fall of the current in 
a uniform conductor ia constant throughout the whole 
circuit. 

We will now repeat the experiment with a little Eatio be- 

■variation. The cord ia 2 1 cm. in length. At a diatance current and 

of 70 cm. from the positive conductor, i.e. at about '^"1"'^ p^ ^^"^ 

^ conductor. 

J of ita whole length, a point is marked with a lead 

pencil (P, fig. 81). At this point I fix a binding 
screw and connect it to earth by a wire. When the 
machine is in motion this point (P) of the circuit 
will take the degree of electrification of the earth, 
which is zero. In reality you see that at this point 
the proof electroscope shows no divergence. On 
the other hand, from P to + i it exhibits -I- E, and 
from P to — A always -E. I place the wire-fork 
on the string and the action is the same as before ; 
also if I place the wire mg, connected with the 
electroscope, on the zero-point P. But now a remark- 
able thing happens. In each of the two unequal 
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parts of the string (i.e. between +k and P, 
between P and —k) the electrometer gives an almost 
unvaried divergence ; but in the smaller part it 
shows 3'4, and in the larger 1"8 divisions of the scale : 
that is to say, in the shorter conductor the fall 
the current ia almost twice as great as in the larger! 
one. The latter is twice as long as the former, and 
hence we see that : in homogeneous conductors of un- 
like lengths, the difference of level between every pair 
of equally distant points is inversely proportional 
to the length of the conductor. 

The work at the expense of which the electricity 
of the machine is in this case generated (p. 112) ia, 
as we know, the work of the muscles of your fellow- 
pupil, who ia good enough to turn the machine. Tha 
force which drivea the electricity through the con- 
ductor we may call the electromotive force, juat as 
before we called the force which set the water in 
motion the aquamotive force. Aa a measure of the 
aquamotive force we took the difference of level which 
occurred when the sluice-gates were shut and the 
stream continuous. In the same way, as a measure 
of the electromotive force we may take the difference 
of electric level (or potential difference) at the free 
polea of the source of electricity. 

In order to determine the electromotive force oi 
the influence machine, we must measure the potentii 
difference at the free polea while the machine 
working uniformly ; but for direct measurement th©' 
means we have had at our disposal hitherto are not 
sufficient. The scale of our electrometer when the 
normal condenser (since the multiplying power of the 
condenser is about 200) is used, only registers up toi 
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FMEA8UREWENT OF ELECTROMOTIVE FORCE 

10 volts/ or up to 2000 volts without the condenser. 
But iu this case we shall have to deal, according to 
the length of spark, with a polar difference or electro- 
motive force of 10-50,000 volts. Yet we can esti- 
mate approximately by measurements in the elpctric 
field the polar difference (electromotive force) of the 
influence machine {cf. Appendix, 12, p. 390). 

The Braun electrometer employed by ua ia too 
expensive for ordinary use. By replacing the little 
paper leaf with a small leaf of aluminium of adequate 
thickness, we can adapt our ordinary electrometer 
to the required range ; yet graduation in this case is 
scarcely possible, when the apparatus usually found 
in science classes only is available, and an ungraduated 
instrument is of no use. We must, therefore, employ 
in our further experiments other means of generating 
electricity ; but first let us review our past work. 
We learnt in static or frictional electricity that : 
An electrified insulated conductor bears on its entire 
outer and inner surface {as also in the hollow within) 
the same degree of electrification, and therefore a 
constant potential. On the other hand, in current 
conductors we find a fall of potential, which, for the 
sake of clearness, we have named the fall of the electric 
current, although we are ignorant as to what is moving 
in the conducting wire. In what, then, does the 
difference between static (at rest) and dynamic 
(flowing) electricity consist? 

t The volt is the practical unit of potential differenoe and also 
of the vaiue of tbe practical work of tbe degree of electrification. 
Thus 1 volt = ^Ja eiectrostatio potential units (cf. pp. 158, 159). 
It is also used, as we shall see later, as the unit of the ipolar 
(or, more accuratelj, of electromotive force). 
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As &a introduction to our study of dynamic electri- 
city, I have purposely chosen a source of electricity 
before used for the generation of static electricity. 
Without further discussion you will, therefore, agree 
that in both cases the same kind of electricity was 
at work. Hence, when we make use of a new source 
of supply, no matter of what kind, and which, in thai 
main, exhibits similar phenomena, then we must allow'' 
that, figuratively speaking, both in dynamic and static 
electricity there exists one and the same thing, — in 
short, that there ia only one kind of electricity. The 
difference between electrostatic and eleetrodynamic 
phenomena, therefore, depends solely upon the different 
action which this same electricity exercises when in a 
state of rest and in one of movement. It is quite 
immaterial what means are employed to set in motion 
(or to cause to flow) the electricity in the conductMr, 
concerned. 

If, for example, I wave the electrified flint glass roA 
above an uncharged electroscope (fig, 23, p. 45), whili 
the glass rod is brought near to the ball of the electi 
scope, the opposite kind of electricity ia drawn into 
the ball by influence and the same kind is driven into 
the conducting rod and into the leaves. In the same 
measure as the influencing body is withdrawn, thi 
electricity flows back again from both ends of the con- 
ducting rod. Here, then, we have electric currents 
flowing backwards and forwards in each half of the 
conductor of the electroscope. In like manner, if 
we touch an insulated electrified conductor, and so. 
connect it to earth, the electricity flows from the, 
whole outer surface to the point touched and tht 
streams away. The opposite process takes place whi 
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SIZE OP CONDUCTOR AND CURRENT 

a conductor is being charged. We may therefore 
state : an electric current always sets in when, at 
any point of a conductor, the degree of electnfication 
(ie. the potential) is changed. 

In the experiment shown in fig. 81 we agreed to 
Bay that electricity Jlows through a conductor, and 
called the process which takes place when an electric 
surface of higher level strives to adapt itself to a 
lower level, the electi-ic cui-rent. According to the 
one-fluid hypothesis, the phenomena already observed 
may be easily explained. For the sake of con- 
venience we will retain the expression — E ; but 
by the term direction of current we shall under- Current 
stand the direction in which the -|-E flows through ^ 
the conductor. In doing 

this, as is the general usage, c^ .jj g 

we assume with Franklin o*^^^3t= ■ -iz ^^^»»0 C 

that + E stands for vitre- Fiq. 82.— Uurrent condoctorB of 
, . . mi - • difleTent aections. 

ous electncity, Ihis is a 

quite arbitrary distinction, but it is one familiar to us. 
We will now examine what effect the thickness of 
the string has upon the fall of the current. For this 
purpose I have here (fig. 82) three hempen cords, the 
ends of which are wrapped in tinfoil and bound 
with copper wire, ending in each case in a hook, which 
I can couple to the poles of the machine. All three 
cords are of the same length. The first (A) consists 
of one strand, the second (B) of two, and the third 
(C) of three, all cut from the same piece and as far 
aa possible of the same thickness. I fasten the cords 
to the machine in turn (s, fig. 81), and determine with 
each of them the electric potential at the points of 
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contact of the wire-fork (the distance between the 
prongs of course remaining the same). While the 
machine is turned as regularly as possible, we note 
the following degrees of divergence on the electro- 
meter : with A, 8-5 ; with B, 5-5 ; with C, 27. From 
this we gather that : the difference of electric level 
between every two equally distant points of the current 
decreases, if the section of the current conductor ir] 
increased} 

I now place before you a charged paper electroscope 
(fig. 83). With one hand I take hold of the single 
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cord (A, fig. 82) by one of the wire hooks, and with the 
other hand I hold it at a point about 30 cm. from the 
first hook, and put the middle of the cord held against 
the conducting rod of the electroscope. You see how 
the leaves fall together slowly. I repeat the experi- 
ment with an equal length of the double cord B : the 
leaves fall together more quickly, and still more 
quickly when the three-strand cord is substituted. 
Hence we see that the three-strand cord conducta 

^ The current may be regulated by putting in circuit from one 

to ten incandescent lamps in parallel. For safety it is better at 

the same time to put in the switch-box a lead wire, whioh will J 

fuse when the intensity of the current becomas too great. 
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better than the double one, and the double one better 
than the single one. 

We can express what has been observed above more 
accurately as follows :— 

For a particular length of circuit the difference 
of electric level of the ends is smaller the greater 
is the conductivity of the conductor. 

Some of the results of our observations are inter- 
esting. What will happen if we use a good con- 
ductor, such as a copper wire, instead of the string ? 
Evidently the difference of electric level on our wire 
fork will be imperceptibly small. Experiment con- 
firms this. You see, therefore, wliy I use string. 
But if I connect the pole of the machine by an 
insulator (non-conductor), the entire electromotive 
force appears as potential difference at the poles, and 
the insulator acts in this case as the closed sluice in 
the canal. 



CHAPTER II 

Electrification of metaU by coutact with fluids. Action of two metali 
aimultaneoualy immersed. Voltaic elomeut or cell. Polarity. 
Cause of tbe electromotive force of the cell. Chemical theory. 
Historical. Tolta's contact theory. Constant cells. Arraugement 
ot cells in parallel (ind in series. Electromotive force of battery 
in parallel or in eeriea. Comparison of electromotive force of some 
constant ceUs. 

We have now seeu something of magnetism and 
dynamic electricity. In order to have a bird's-eye 
view of the important points contained in the last 
chapter, let ua arrange them as concisely as possible. 

(1) The magnetic and electrostatic laws of repulsion, 
attraction, and influence, exhibit many points of 
striking similarity, but at the same time great differ- 
ences. For instance, a magnet has always two 
opposite poles ; a magnet divided and subdivided 
exhibits in all its pieces the properties of a complete 
magnet, each piece having two poles. Only certain 
substances (iron and its ore, nickel, etc.) are magne- 
tized with any ease, while all well-insulated solid 
bodies are capable of being electrified. 

(2) Between a conductor, through which electricity 
flows, and the current of water in a canal there is 
a striking analogy, which continues even if the 
conduction of the current is interrupted, as when, 
in the case of the canal, the sluice is closed. In the 
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METALS IN FLUIDS 

electrical machine aa electric potential difference sets 
in at the ends of the pole wires or electrodes, which 
is dependent on the electroTnotive force of the 
apparatus and may be employed as the measure of 
the E.M.F. 

(3) If at the points A and B a difference of electric 
potential occurs and is maintained when A and B are 
joined conductively, the electricity evinces a tendency 
to equalize the differences. The process by which 
this cornea to pass is called the electHc current. 
In the conductor which connects both poles of the 
apparatus, the degree of electrification — that is, the 
electric difference from the zero level of the earth — 
differs. The positive electricity + E is strongest at 
the positive pole, but decreases constantly until at 
one spot it reaches zero, and, thenceforward, until 
it reaches the negative pole, the current exhibits a 
constantly increasing — E. Hence in the current 
conductor we have a fall of electricity or fall of 
potential. If the current conductor is uniform, the 
fall is constant, i.e. the difference of potential is 
equal in points at an equal distance from the con- 
ductor. In the case of two points at a fixed distance 
£rom each other in the circuit, the less the conductivity 
•of the body, the greater is the difference of potential. 

We are now going to make the acquaintance of 
a new source of electricity which at first sight appears 
-unpromising and meagre, but is in reality capable of 
supplying much greater quantities of electricity than 
the largest possible electrical machine, and is very 
generally employed for practical purposes. 

I screw on the aluminium electrometer (fig. 84) 
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a zinc disc, and lay cross-wise upon it two 
strips of mica (g), somewhat longer than the diameter 
of the zinc, varnished on both sides, or instead 
warmed and rubbed gently with paraffin. Upon 
these I place a piece of filter paper (/) and allow a i 
few drops of diluted sulphuric acid to drop on it. I 

Now I get a piece of pliable zinc wire (d) (or a 
narrow strip of sheet zinc), provided with a small 
handle (i) of sealing-wax at each end. Bending 
the wire, I touch with one 
end the zinc plate (zn) and 
with the other the damp 
filter paper (/). Upon 
taking away the zinc wire 
and lifting up the upper , 
strip of mica, the electro- J 
meter indicates a weak 
charge of — E (in fig. 84 
-, the position of the leaves 
is marked by dotted lines), 
while the filter paper shows +E.^ 

Let us repeat the experiment with a copper wire 
and a copper plate. We again get oq the electrometer. 
— E, but in much smaller quantity, whereas platinum 
would give + E. If, instead of the diluted sulphuric 
acid, we employ water or a solution of salt, the action 
of the several metals is somewhat diiferent, as far 
as concerns both the magnitude and the sign of the 
but zinc, of all metals, when brought into 




FlO. 84.— BulPs demoiiatration of the 
electritlcation a! raetals by contocl 
with fluidB, A natural aiie. 
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' Both here and in the succeeding experiments with the electro- 
meter its case must be cotmected to earth by the wire L in 6g. 81. 
Also a. clear image of the scale ehould be projeoted on the screen j 
(aee figs. 13, p. 28, and 16, p. 32). 
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THE VOLTAIC CELL 

I contact with a suitable fluid, yields the strongest 
I charge of negative electricity. 

What will result if two different metals are brought 
( into contact with the same tluid ? 

Here are some rode of different kinds of metal, as 
I also some of gaa-retort charcoal, to the ends of which 
I are soldered flexible copper wires. The wires of the 




[zinc rods are bound round with green sUk and the 
■ others with red silk. On each rod there are two 
I robber bands, so that when placed near each other, 
I their surfaces will not touch. 

Now I place a zinc-copper couple in a glass beakerTolta's 
K (fig. 85), half filled with diluted sulphuric acid, and set ^ '™''°' 
[ it in a hole in a wooden stand, and we have what 
called a Volta's element or voltaic cell. Strong 
cGennan silver wires are soldered to the ends of the 
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conducting wires {di d^) ; and these, after being fonned 
inti) loops (o), are diawn out into points. 

If now I put the point of one German silver wire 
into the loop nf another element, the two rods are 
placed in actual conductive connection or contact 
This is here of the greatest consequence, as you will 
see later. Next I fix in each of the loops of thfl' 
electrodes or wires attached to the rods of the cell a, 
wire nail, pushed through one end of a stick of seuling- 
wax (B, fig 80). These are to be used as handles 
(S), and by grasping one of them I can hold the piu 
to the earthing wire of the electrometer without 
touching the conducting wire of the cell.' 

I shall take this precaution in all experiments 
with the electrometer without further mention. 

Now let us see if our "element" works. I toui 
the conducting wires in turn with the ball of the 
aluminium electroscope — no perceptible action results. 
Either no electricity at all has been generated or 
the electrometer is not sensitive enough. We must. 
therefore use the condenser (pp. 68 et seq.). 

After taking ofi' the ball, I screw upon the electro- 
meter one condenser plate aod put the other plate 
upon it. Now, taking hold of the insulating handles 
of the wires, I touch simultaneously for a moment the 
conducting wire of the electrometer and that of the 
upper plate {fig. 86). Now I lift up the upper plate, 
and you can see that the electrometer indicates a 
divergence of nearly two divisions of the scale (more 



' More suitable than sealing-wax are handles of tbiu ebotiite,J 
about 70 mm. long and 5-6 mm. diam. Neiirone end a hole i 
bored with a red-hot steel wire, and the tinned copper i 
pushed through. 
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exactly 1 7). In this case the wire leading from the 
copper touched the conducting rod of the leaf. 
Testing by an electrified glass or ebonite rod showa us 
that the electrometer is charged with +E. 

To check this experiment, I will touch the conduct- 
ing rod with the wire leading from the zinc plate, and 
the one above with that coming from the copper. The 
divergence is nearly exactly the same, but showa — E 
instead of +E, and on repeating the experiments, we 
constantly get the 
same results. 

Hence we learn 
that: when two dif- 
ferent metals are 
simultaneously im- 
mersed in a suitable 
Jluid, at the protmtd- -_ 
ing ends of the 
' metals, a difference 
of potential arises fi 
•€md is maintained, 

whereby one metal [here copper) shoivs +■ E, the 
■other {zin-c) — E. Such an element or cell is there- Element. 
fore a self-acting electric machine in miniature. The 
^oppositely electrified metal rods, projecting out of 
fthe fluids, form the poles, and hence we call the 
■conducting wires fastened to them the pole- wires 
or electrodes. 

The difference of electric level or polar difference is. Polar differ- 
in the ease of a cell of this kind, extraordinarily small. *^ 
Hence, a momentary touebing of the electrodes with 
'the plates of a large condenser is sufficient to impart 
to them the same potential as the poles possesB. If 
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PROnmoi? OF CELL ON SCREKN 

k that a closed circuit ia eatabliahed (copper, wire, 

K, dilated aalplmric acid, copper), and after a few 

inutea I again meaaure. The divergence is scarcely 

Once more I close the circuit for about ten 

lintea, and the polar rjifference ia only 0'3, that if 

, the electromotive force of our cell has decreaaef 

[y, and the jiction of the cell it not constant 

lat now ia the source of the electric current generally 

why does ita action decrease 'I To decide thea 

i we most endeavour to follow the proceaa ii 
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I fix corks, and t 
of line and co[ip<!r. Bach.- 
at it« top, and each CD|>per| 
bend the latter under the ■ 

Now [ place tbt-^ appan| 
(ttg. 88). and pour in, wid 
(10 per cent.) aulplmric ai 
Ton Doticti no particular ^ 
ately I link up the right i 
projection {$. fig. 88), yov 
in the liquid, und to the co] 
bubbles attach themselves, 
it, and then sink down agai 

A few momenta later, I 
them — the copper wires i 
rod of the cell which was 1 
any sign of action ; wbeKi 
it had been eaten away 
amalgamate the zinc rodal 
iu diluted sulphuric acidl 
drop of mcfcury, so that thl 
they are to be immersed, ap 
If I n&w repeat the exper, 
same, but both rods remaii 
the cell ia closed for aomt 
the zinc rod gradually grows 
conclude that the zinc rod . 
action is the same if zinc and 
a solution of bichromate of pot 
the cell is closed, the' fluid bee 

Chemical experiments have 
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CONTACT THEORY 

muscles of the frog, of two different metals. The 
credit of first noticing this ia due to Volta, the 
discoverer of the condenser, and professor at Pavia 
in 1793. He discovered that mere contact between 
two different metala was quite suiEcient to charge 
the two of them with opposite kinds of electricity. 
According to this, contact between two different metals 
ia the main cause of the electromotive force, and the 
stratum of fluid is of only secondary importance. The 
contact theory only gained the victory over Galvani's 
theory after severe struggles and the slaughter of 
many innocent frogs, and (although in a different 
form) it has at the present day many followers- 
Recent observations by Exner, Oatwald, and others 
have established as a fact that during the apparent 
contact of two plates of different metals {Volta's 
" fundamental experiment," c/". Appendix, 25, p. 399), 
a microscopic stratum of moisture or of condensed 
gases plays an important part in bringing about 
the difference of electric level in the metals, and 
that the nature of the gases surrounding the plates 
before contact has great influence not only upon 
the magnitude, but also upon the sign of the charge 
of the two metal plates. Hence we shall confine 
ourselves to the chemical theory, and not go any 
further into the contact hypothesis. This we do 
with greater readiness, because the chemical theory 
is the simpler, and the choice of a theory has no 
influence on the understanding of what is to follow, 

Dynamic electricity generated by means of a ceil 

is called, in honour of Galvani, " galvanism," or 

galvanic electricity. Yet a more appropriate name 

would have been voltaic electricity, and in fact manv 
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the hydrogen which was aet free. Experiment 
proves that, in the case of any combination of two 
metals dipping into diluted acids, an electric current 
only arises when chemical action takes place, and then 
ys appears at the protruding end of the rod 
which is most strongly attacked by the acid. And 
further, as it was shown that the electricity generated 
increases in proportion to the amount of metal used,, 
we may take it for granted that the chemical action of 
the fluid on the rod affected, or, better, the action of. 
- the metal upon the fluid, is the cause of the excite^ 
ment of electricity. In fact, the chemical energy 
liberated by the apparent decomposition of the zinc 
is the cause of the electromotive force, or, more 
accurately, of the electric energy. This view, adopted 
by us, is called the chemical theory of the electric- 
current (De la Rive and Faraday, 1836). 

■ When Louis Galvani, professor at Bologna, dis- 
covered accidentally in 1789 that an obaervatioQ 
which had already been made by Coldani in 1756 
was correct, or perhaps discovered it anew — namely, 
that recently killed frogs, when brought near a dis- 
charging electrical machine, exhibited a twitching of 
the limbs — he determined to probe this phenomenon 
further. Accordingly, he hung upon a copper wire 
connected with the iron balustrade of his balcony the 
prepared legs of a frog. As soon as the wind blew 
them against the balcony, they jerked convulsively, 
and Galvani imagined that he had discovered a new 
kind of electricity, flowing like a fluid between nerves 
and muscles. This, however, proved a mistake. 

a- As you will understand, the main action in the 
above case is, the connection, through the moist 
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CONTACT THEORY 



t metala.^ 



Buscles of the frog, of two different 
credit of first noticing this is due to Volta, 
discoverer of the condenser, and profeaaor at P( 
in [793. He discovered that mere contact betw 
two different metals was quite sufficient to ch; 
the two of them with opposite kinds of electric 
According to this, contact between two different me 
is the maiu cause of the electromotive forct-, and 
stratum of fluid is of only secondary importance, 
contact theory only gained the victory over Galvf 
theory after severe struggles and the slaughtei 
many innocent frogs, and (although in a diffe 
form) it has at the present day many followers. 

Recent observations by Exner, Ostwald, and ot 
have established as a fact that during the appa 
contact of two plates of different metals (Vo 
" fundamental experiment," cf. Appendix, 25, p. 3 
a microscopic stratum of moisture or of condei 
gases plays an important part in bringing a) 
the difference of electric level in the metals, 
that the nature of the gasea surrounding the pi 
before contact has great influeuce not only i 
the magnitude, but also upon the sign of the ch 
of the two metal plates. Hence we shall coi 
ourselves to the chemical theory, and not go 
further into the contact hypothesis. This w( 
with greater readiness, because the chemical th 
ia the simpler, and the choice of a theory ha 
influence on the understanding of what is to folio 

Dynamic electricity generated by means of a 
is called, in honour of Galvani, " galvanism, 
ralvanic electricity. Yet a more appropriate , 
ivould have been voltaic electricity, and in fact j 
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Fio. B9.— A. DuiwH'i o«U [nne (Za] in 
nlntioD of iJDO mlplut*) ; copporin ■> 
,■, nmtQnl liie. B. Buumd'b, ^ nal 
of bichroiuklfl of Bodrn ; dnc (Zn) in di 

it can, and chemistry furni 
means of doing this. Blue 
D&niell'BMlI. copper (CuSOj) is easily solu 
the copper rod in a solution 
separated from the dilute 
vessel, in which the zinc rod 
bubbles appear; but copper 
solution and precipitated upc 
this we shall refer again later 
a cell of this kind invented 
which a porous cylinder T si 
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BtTNSEN'8 CELL 

This cell is very constant, especially il" the zinc 
amalgamated and stands in a solution of zinc sulpht 
in water iustead of diluted sulphuric acid. 

Still more effective is the constant Bunse 
Bichromate cell, which in appearance is the same 
Daniell's (B, fig. 89). Instead of copper, a plate 
gas charcoal, dipping into a solution of bichroni 
of soda, is used. The amalgamated zinc is immeri 
in diluted sulphuric acid. Usually the outer z 
cylinder, in this arrangement, has a copper st 




Klo. yo.— Simple 



soldered on to it, to which is fastened the biiu 
.screw for the conducting wire. If sulphuric aci( 
added to chromic acid (cf. Appendix, 26, p. 400), 
only necessary to immerse the two plates (Zn am 
in a solution such as this, to keep the action of 
elements more or less constant for a loug time, 
this means we liave the power of setting up a ■ 
lOnveDient immersion cell, of which, later on. 
Hiall often make use (see also fig. 116, p. 250). 
Before you is a small inwiersion battery {fig. 
8 cells resemble that described above (fig. 85, p. 1 
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THE SCIENCE OF ELECTRICITY 

except tltat for the copper rod a carbon one is substi-l 
tated.' The rods are insulated by rubber bands. A4 
small wooden slab B contains holes into which thick f 
glass beakers are inserted. Two brass rods (S^ 
have conducting wires (d^ d^) at the ends, and sixj 
holes (/) are bored along the sides of each rod, into I 
which the conducting wire and the electrodes of the I 
several cells may be fixed. 
Wood aa ail As you peiceive, the brass rods are separated only , 
galvanic ^7 ^ length of wood, and yet it is quite sufficient to 
currenta. insulate them from each other — that is, in the ease of 
I the galvanic current. When the sources of electricity 

drawn upon are of a high degree of efficiency, as, for 
example, the iufiueuce machine and the dyuaoio which 
we shall meet with later on, then the insulation 
would nut be anything like good enough, as the 
pressure exercised by the electricity in its endeavour 
to effect a junction increases in proportion to the 
polar difference. 

For electroJea we make use of red and 
flexible cords, such as are used with portable electric 
lamps, each end of which is soldered to a tinned brassj 
wire 60 mm. long and 1^-2 mm. diameter.* 

' For a. space of about 8 mm. the upper eud of the carboa rod' 
ia coppered (electrotyped), upon which, wheo properly dried, the 
soldering of the wires is easily done. The employment of pure 
tin as solder is, in this cabb, as with the wires, very ^viLutageous, 
although soldering with it is more difficult. The cleansed soldered 
place remains bare. 

^ The free ends uf the tiuued wire ace tirat beul iuto a spiral 
circle with a diameter radius of abuut 3 mm , the slightly pointed 
ends of 15 ram. hiimraered fliit, and bent back in the original 
direction. In this way the wite is easily fixed in the chp or in 
the ordinary pierced binding sci-ew, The first metliod ^ivas much 
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&ROUPING OF CELLS 

silk ribbon of the same colour are bound tightly rou 
the solderings. Iq all cases the positive pole w: 
be connected by means of the red-covered wire, ai 
the negative by green, so that the kind of co: 
nection can be seen from a distance. 

We will first estimate the polar difference (ai 
at the same time the electromotive force propt 
tional to it) of the cells by the aluminium electi 
meter. We get, as you see on the projection scree 
1-95; 1-93; 1-95; 1-96; 1-94: that is to say, 
exactly the same arrangement is adhered to, the sci 

Airangement in Parallel. ^| 

Arrangement in SerieR. ^M 

Flo. 91. — DilTersnt urnngetnents uf the galvanic cells ill a batter;. 

indicates — apart from unavoidable errors of readin 
an exactly equal electromotive force. 

Now comes the question : Will the electromo 
force be changed, if we combine the cells in group 
two, three, etc. ? 

How, now, shall we arrange them ? Two cou 
are open to us. We may join together all the cai 
rods and all the zinc ones (A, fig. 91); or we 
join the zinc rod of the first cell to the ca 
rod of the nest, and the zinc of this to the ca 
of the third, and so on (B, fig. 91). The first r 
of combination or arrangement is called the mul 
arc or parallel arrangement, because it corresp 



to streams of waUr all flov 
same moulb. lu the otber i 
in series, or in succession, tb 
from carbon to zinc passes fi 
group of connected cells is ca 
amn^emeDt. 

Now we will connect our 
arrangement and then in si 
effect on tbe electrometer. A 
to see tbe results at a glan< 
figures given. 

MauDRiMiNTs or TOB Elbote 
Elbctsohx 




Ho. of 
Cells. 


Amn« 


(«) In PmUd. 


1 
3 
3 

4 
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Diver^mee. 


... 2-0 1 Uuchanged . 
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From tbis we see tbat in tl 
rrangemeut the electromotiv 
hanged, while in that of tbe 
ncreases with the number of 
ortional to it. 

We have in the above case en 
f ctilla. Perhaps if we combine 
orta there will be a variation. 
20e 
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Fig. 92 is an illuatration of an easily set i 
DanieJI's cell. The U-shaped glass tube is fixed 
a block of wood, and in the bend some loosely packt 
glass-wool or asbestos wadding is placed, so that tl 
fluids can only trickle through it slowly, and then n^ 
be able to mix entirely, by which means the constai 
working of this cell is favoured. Into one leg 
the tube I pour a solution of copper sulphate, and in 




the other a solution of zinc sulphate, and push 
copper and zinc rods through corks fitting into 
tubes. The electrodes have insulated handles (i] 
coloured silk cord (p. 205). A similar vessel maj 
made use of for Bunsen'a Bichromate cell (p. 203). 

By the electrometer we get a measure of 
electromotive force (the mean of five readings). 




-A. DaniaU'i call [linc (Zd) in t 

HilatiDiiafziiicBulphaU);i»ppariD»H 
iV nstmiil size. B. Bodhsd's, ^ natu 
orfaicbromateofMidfti line [Zn) in dill 



it can, and chemistry furniB 
means of doing this. Blue 

Dgnieil'sceiL Copper (CuSO,) is easily solub 
the copper rod in a solution 
separated from the diluted 
vessel, in which the zinc rod i 
bubbles appear; but copper 
solution and precipitated upon 
this we shall refer again later, 

a ceil of this kind invented b 

which a porous cylinder T sep 
202 





BUNSEN'S CELL 

Shia cell is very constant, especially if the zinc 
amalgamated and stands in a solution of zinc sulphal 
in water instead of diluted sulphuric acid. 

Still more effective is the constant Bunsen 
Bichromate cell, which iu appearance is the same j 
Daniell's (B, fig. 89). Instead of copper, a plate 
gas charcoal, dipping into a solution of biehroma 
of soda, is used. The amalgamated zinc is immersi 
in diluted sulphuric acid. Usually the outer zi: 
cylinder, in this arrangement, has a copper stt 




soldered on to it, to which is fastened the hind 
screw for the conducting wire. If sulphuric acid 
added to chromic acid {cf. Appendix, 2(i, p. 400), i 
only necessary to immerse the two plates (Zn ani^ 
in a solution such as this, to keep the action of 
elements more or less constant for a long time, 
this means we have the power of setting up a i 
convenient immersion cell, of which, later on, 
shall often make use {see also fig. 116, p. 250). 

Before you is a small i7wnersion battery (fig. 
lis cells resemble that described above (fig. 85, p. 1 
203 



cally pure, not tanaigunaU 
of mercurous sulphate. H 
used. (A i>orous diaphragn 

6. New cell, invented by 
a porous beaker, carbon ii 
ziuc in solutioD of soda 
p. 1024.) 

7. Weili-r'a cupron cell. ■ 
copper BUspcuded between 
plates in caustic hydrate of 
the beginning an E.M.F. of s 
electromotive force declines 
and then remains (even whe 
very conatant. The copper 
in a warm place, is after t 
ready for use or regenerated. 

8. Tfie dvy cells consist of 
embedded in sand, damped 
ammoniac, or in a correspon 
gelatine. They are not ve 
convenient for use, and relatit 

To obtain comparative resi 
cells work a short time, that i 
their poles by wires, so that t 
them for about five minutes an 
results. 

After this we will proceed 
care always to connect the pos 
with the electrometer, since b 
the condenser plates, disturba 
(In the following table the e 
given in volta.) 




Amngement in Parallel. 



GROUPING OF CELLS 

silk ribbon of the same colour are bound tightly rou: 
the solderings. Id all casea the positive pole w 
be connected by mean3 of the red-covered wire, a 
the negative by green, so that the kind of cc 
nection can be seen from a distance. 

We will first estimate the polar difference (a 
at the same time the electromotive force prop 
tional to it) of the cells by the aluminium elect 
meter. We get, as you see on the projection screi 
1-95; 1-93; 195; 1-96; 194: that is to say, 
exactly the same arrangement is adhered to, the sc 

fnndicates — apart from unavoidable errors of readir 
an exactly equal electromotive force. 

Now comes the question : Will the electromt 
force be changed, if we combine the cells in grouj 
two, three, etc. ? 

How, now, shall we arrange them ? Two coi 
are open to us. We may join together all the ca 
rods and all the zinc ones (A, fig. 91); or we 
join the zinc rod of the first cell to the ca 
Md of the next, and the ziuc of this to the ea 
■ the third, and .so on (B, fig. 91). The first i 
' combination or arrangement is called the mui 
parallel arrangement, because it eorrest 
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Arrangement in Scrion. 
— Dilfervnt urrangetnentB of the galvanic cells in a batter;. 




Denionttntion of t)ie faU of the tt 

Huiusl atiractiim 
carrring current. AnipJ're'a paml 
movkble conduetort aiitl Mlenoirls. 
dnctorti. Effect of magnet upon ■ 
action nf a solenoid. Enectro-niai 
needle bj galvanic current. Amp 
direction of current. Ampire's by] 
eipvriment. The gaivano«cuj«. L 
Ko\ie and electrometer. The nil 
Kilenoid galTsnoBcope. Differenct 
r cell and an influence maclui 

In the preceding chapter we 
a new source of electricity. 
certain circumstances, metali 
contact with fluids, became ] 
But the degree of electrificatic 
so small that we had to call in t 
electrometer and its condenser 
the presence of free electricity 
or poles of the conducting win 
(1) If two metal rods are 
into a suitable fiuid, the pro 
them receives a charge of ■ 
indicates — E. This difFerenc( 
was immediately restored aft 
conductively touched, and cor 
chemical action was unweakene 
^13 



FALL OP POTENTIAL IN CLOSED CIRCUI' 

action we discover the causa of the electromotive f on 
of the cell. 

(2) The differeQce of electric level of the fr( 
poles of a galvanic cell forms a measure of the electn 
motive force ; but the volt is the practical unit ■ 
electromotive force. A Dauiell's cell correapouds ' 

1 "07 volts, a freshly charged bichromate cell to aboi 

'1 volta. 

(3) If several constant and similar galvanic ce. 
are arranged in parallel, the electromotive force is tl 
same aa in a single cell ; but when they are arrang' 
in series, the electromotive force increases aecordii 
to the number of elements. If the latter are 
unequal electromotive force, then in the arrangeme 
in parallel the entire electromotive force of t 
battery equals the algebraic sum of the single eel 

also is the ease when single cells are eoupl 
^ether in pairs. 



So far our experiments have been confined to t 

roof of electricity at the free poles of the galvai 

We will now follow — as we did in the case 

nfluence machine — the fall of the current in 

tosed circuit. 

But as, according to our experience, the differei 

level of the poles decreases very quickly 

mnductive connection is established and an elect 

current is thua evoked, and aa the polar diflerence 

comparison with the electric machine is very sm. 

we must have a battery or chaiu of many ce 

We will employ small batteries of Daniell's cells ( 

_fig. 92, p. 207). Ten batteries of five elements ei 

~ 1 aeries will sutlice, as we shall thus have the elect 



luotivc force of one cell inc 
fig- S3> you have the illustt 
of the kind. By means of 
into the holes iu the brass 
five batteries together. Th( 
them niorc stability, and a 
them more portable, aud « 
use groups arranged in para 
We atill require a suitabl 
fig. 94) yoQ Bee hanging b 



experiment table, a wooden 
side of which ten German si 
and on the lower one eleven, 
are pointed, so that each fits 
plug-switch (KS 11. ). 

A maiiganin wire of 10 m. li 
is divided, as nearly as poseibl 
Beginning at the lower part ( 
each division point to the pina 
then, taking hold of the midd 
hanging down, 1 hook it on to 
at the top of the frame. Thui 
214 




FALL OF POTENTIAL CONSTANT 

a pretty long conductor. Pins and 10 I connect 
by means of flexible wire cord with the battery B of 
fifty cells, but only during the time of measurement. 

With two thin silk-eovered copper wires, each 
having one eud fiiatened to a plug-3witch, whilst the 
other carries a small handle (u.) of sealing-wax, I am 
able to connect together every pair of pins for a moment, 
in order to decide the difference of level between these 
two points in the current. Between the points and 




10 (fig. 94) we get 8'2 scale divisions. As the 
whole length of the conducting wire is divided as 
exactly as possible into ten equal parts, we may 
expect that, between the points and 1 , 1 and 
2, etc., the tenth part of this difference of level 
should be indicated (p. 183). This is in fact the case, 
for the electrometer shows almost a constant 0'8 : 
that is to say, with a uniform current conductor, 
the difference of level between any two equally 
distant points in the curivnt is constant. 



THE SCIENCE OF ELECTRICITY 

ThU experiment is — on account of the condenser — ■ 
perhaps open to objection;^ still, it is sufficient, for 
the present, to give you an idea of the existence of 
a fall in the current. It is very difficult to prove, 
with the few cells at our disposal for this purpose, 
that the free electricity from one pole (0) to the- 
other (10) constantly decreases. Still, we will try. 
I connect — foi- a moment — the plate of the electro- 
meter (fig. 94) with the pin 0, but at the same time 
I earth the upper plate. After lifting oflf the upper 
plate the electrometer indicates +E = 3*3, but at the 
pin (10) — E = 3'5. Between 1 to 5 the charges 
decrease and are positive ; from 6 to 10 they increase 
and are negative. The zero point in the manganin 
wire lies between 5 and 6. You thus see that we 
meet, in the main, with the same phenomena that 
we observed when we used the influence machine. 

We will now go a step further and enquire ii 
What is the elTeet of the electric current on its: 
surroundings ? 

First, we will examine whether the conductors,] 
through which the current flows, mutually attract^ 
and repel each other, as we observed was the case 
with electrified bodies — for instance, with the electri- 
fied pendulum. With this object we will use very 
mobile current conductors, and observe whether 
another conductor, when brought near to them, 
exercises any influence upon them. 

Ab, later on, we shall frequently be obliged to turn 
the current into a particular direction, we will make use 

' Later an apparatus will be shown, which affords a much I 

more convenient aud acuurate way of determining the tall of I 

potential (tigs. 130, 131, pp. 2S9, 290). 
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THE COMMUTATOR 

of an apparatus which reuders thia possible withoi 
the necessity of also changing the electrodes. A currei 
changer of thia kind is called a commutator (fig. 95) 
A small cylinder (T) of ebonite, possessing a di 
continuous axis whereby the two ends are inaulat< 
from each other, is fixed between two brass 3uppor 
(s, 5a) and made to revolve by means of the hand 
(g). The supports are connected with the bindii 
screws (p, p^} by copper strips. Two metal plat 
{m-i iHg) are fitted on the cylinder, and in such 
position that, when it is at rest, they are exacl 




opposite to each other. A copper atrip from < 
axis connects thia last with ni,, and another fr 
the other axis connects it with ?ng. f, f, are I 
brass springs, which press against the cylinder, ; 
are both in contact with the metal plates (rrii i 
When the cylinder is in a certain position the apri 
{/i fi) ^^^ joined to the binding screws (^j k^ 
strips of copper. If the binding screws {p-^ p^) 
iontiected to the electrodes of a single cell, am 
md ia a^rs joined by a wire, then the current fit 
I one position of the commutator (B, fig. 95), f 
through /.'i to ki, but in another position of 
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THE SCIENCE OF ELECTRICITY 

cylinder (C, fig. 95) from jjj through kttokj- therefore 
in the position of the conductor between k-i and k^ thd 
direction of the current will be changed, if the haudlafl 
(g) makes a half turn, lu the middle position of thei 
cylinder, the springs (/^ /i) are not in contact, hena 
the current is interrupted. Over the lengthened axiB'l 
of the cylinder a brass tube is pushed, to which 
a German silver 
pointer (Z) is sol- 
dered. In fig. 95, A, J 
the pointer or indi-l 
cator is soldered to 
a small tube which 
is pushed over the 
end of the axis of J 
the cylinder. Thei 
the indicator turni 
..* ,- .,,;,■, ,1,1 ^ "■it'll tli^ eylinde]^ 

iio. 98. - jiiiLleiibein s jiorUble cmrent con- ' 1 

ductor(S), modified audaimpHaBd, i natural and shoWS thff 
size. R hoB iiftei^D turns of wire. , 11. ■ •■ 

altered direction ofp 
current in the portion (k^ 4^) (A, fig, 95) of thfr' 
conductor, as you will see. 

A movable current conductor is made from a 
narrow strip of the finest tinfoil, about 28 cm. long, 
and 5 mm. broad. This 1 fasten to the ends of con- 
veniently shaped strong brass wires (Dj D^, fig. 96), 
fitted to the commutator. D^ should be at such b 
distance from Dg that the strip S may hang loosely.' 

' Ac the end of the brass wires (Dj D^), which are about 3'fl 
mm, thick, Bmall slits are sawn about 8 mm, deep, and into these 
I puah the ends of tbp tinfoil strips doubled up several times; 
then I bind tlio outer ends of Dj D^ fast with strong copper 
wire (c/. A, fig, 109, p. -234). 
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MUHLENBEIN'S EXPERIMENT 



If I now connect the other terminals of the com- 
mutator {those marked + and — ) with the corre- 
sponding poles of a bichromate cell (fig. 116), then the 
current flows in the direction of the indicator (Z) 
through the tinfoil strip. A fixed conductor is made 
of silk or cotton covered copper wire. This I bend 
in fifteen turns to the shape of a frame (R, fig. 96), 
which I stand upright in a wooden block (H), having 
bound together the corners with thread. The ends 
of the wire I lead to terminals, which are con- 
nected with a second bichromate cell. To indicate 
to you the direction of the 
current, a paper arrow 15 
fixed to each aide of the 
frame. 

Now I push the wire 
frame R over the tinfoil 
strip, which 1 beg you to 
observe carefully. While 
up to this the tinfoil hung loosely down (S, fig. 97), 
now it is blown out and lies first towards one side 
and then to the other of the wire frame (B and C, 
fig. 97), according as I change the direction of the 
current. It gives one the impression of the tinfoil 
strip being attracted, first by the R and then by the 
L half of the frame. A glance at the indicator of 
the commutator shows that the movable conductor 
is attracted to that side of the frame where the 
current has the same direction as itself. 

Now I modify the experiment by placing the 

wire frame quite close to the tinfoil strip and close 

the circuit. When the current is in the same 

direction there is attraction, but when it is opposite 
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Fig. B7.— Action of a li 
cunductoi' on a movable o 



THE SCIENCE OF ELECTRICITY 

there is a distinct repulsion {D, fig. 97). We there- 
fore derive the following rule : Electric currents 
Jiowing in the same direction attract each other, 
those Jiowing in opposite directions repel o-ne another. 
If our observation is right, then a current con- 
ductor, free to move, will strive to place itself in 
the aame direction and parallel with another which 
is placed near it ; therefore, under certain condi- 




Rshouid ooDBiflt'of ten turns. 

tions, it displays a directing force. We will now 
put this to the test. 

An open wire frame, the "solenoid" (R, fig. 98 A), 
consisting of ten turns of covered copper wire 0'5 
mm. thick, is suspended from a tine hair (or from an 
unspun silk thread), in such a way that the ends, to 
which platinum points of 40 ram, length are soldered, 
just dip respectively ^ into two small cups of mercury, 

^ It is reaommendedti) flatten theeudof the wire dipping into the 
outercup, so tbat it may turn more easily in the mercury. The wires 
must dip in very slightly, aud the meruury muat be very pure. 
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AMPERE'S PARALLELOGRAM 

one inside the other (fig. 98, B). Both mercu 
cups are insulated from each other, but joined 
platinum wires to binding screws {p p), which I p 
in connection with a bichromate cell by means 
the commntator. The thread, which is several tin 
wound round the drum (t), may be shortened 
lengthened. A slight turn of the arm (a) rend 
a sideways movement of the thread and parallelogr 
possible ; while the slide on which the cup stai 
may be moved backwards or forwards, so that 
is always possible to suspend the straight end 
the wire perpendicularly over the middle point 
the mercury cup, and then the frame can be 
down and the circuit closed. A pin fastened to 
parallelogram carries n. small cardboard arrow, to 
as current indicator (Zi). On one side it is pair 
red, on the other green. 

As fixed current conductor, a frame of strong coj 
wire (Rj, fi<?, 98 A) will serve ; it is fixed in a mov 

» block, and provided with two metal current indica 
(Zi Zj). This frame may be moved as near as des 
to the movable one (Ri). This apparatus, 
modified and simplified, is called Ampere's parol 
gram. 

Now I connect the terminals of the fixed 
frame (R^) with a bichromate cell, place the indie 
inside, and push the frame up to the movable 
so that one vertical side is to the front (A, fig. 
You see, the movable conductor turns round so 
the current in the part brought near flows ir 
same direction. I turn the fixed frame round 
, and immediately the movable conductor moves 
I places itself conespondingly (B. fig. 99). N 
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•^■■C m ifcc fliamautor, push tlcH 
' &r fca »w j tiat tbe middle pomts of^ 






tiat tbe middle pomts 
L aarf <bM tfe cncah. Immediately 
I ramid, wavets to and 
as itself so that the 
I direcCoD (Ampere), 
e cells in series with 
the moving wire 
! the earrent corra- _ 
tBmf to the iadintor. The rioj 
sdwif, ladaasmueB sach a p 
iAm tbe VTvir points 
htbitfrrh-rhiTirr^ ] tucs 
180' and rcTeraft^ 
new direction is 
br tbe arrow ; but the 
tma^ B tbe ame. In both cases 
itt^mmat. tmn from the top east- 
^■■i^ «r, if fwi look from the Dorth, 
m tbe f tw pg direction to tlie b 
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SOLEyoro DESCRIBED 

bow the ring immedutely makes a quarter turn, and 
offeis to the sooth pole of the magnet the surface 
which before was pointed to the north. The opposite 
■ctioD occois if I present the north pole of the 
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Fig. 140.— Artka ttmfoK aa tnoiMe mndncnir. fit iistural mte. 

magnet (B, fig. 100). This striking phenomenon 
evidently proves that there exists some relation 
between the electric corrent and a magnet. To 
examine into this is now oar task. 

I replace the wire frame of our apparatus by a Tlie wIbiw 
helix of hard and stiff silk-covered copper wire 
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{cf. 6g. 98, p. 220). To indicate the diiection of the-J 
current, I hang two differently coloured paper discs on; 
the hooks {h) of the solenoid. These discs are made 
of stiff paper, painted one side red and the other green, 
On the red side an "N" and two arrows, made of 
white paper, point in the opposite direction to that in 
which the hands of a clock move. On the green side, 
are an "S" and two arrows pointing as move the.^ 
hands of a clock (B, fig. 101). 

Now [ close the circuit, so that the current has the 
direction of the arrows on the solenoid. Immediately 
the solenoid moves and puts itself north and south. 
As a glance at the arrow shows, the stream agi 
flows over to the east. 

Now 1 turn each of the paper discs and change the 
current. Again the red end points north, and the 
stream again flows, of which we can easily convince 
ourselves, in the direction of the arrow. Now, I 
bring from a side direction the north pole of the 
magnet — -the solenoid swings violently round and 
turns its green end to it, when the current flows aa 
the hands of a clock move. When the south pole iB 
approached the opposite movement takes place. To 
test it, I quickly present the north pole of the magnet 
to the red end of the solenoid. This is repelled, 
also the green end from the south pole. We gathi 
from this that : 

Between a magnet and a solenoid, through 
an electric curi-ent fiows, exactly the. same phenomi 
of polar attraction and repulsion take place as we' 
observed betiveen two magnets; and, indeed, the end 
of the solenoid, when the current flows in the dire6*j 
tion of the hands of a clock, behaves like a soutl 
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SOLENOID BEHAVES LIKE MAGNET 

seeking magnetic pole ; the other end, therefore, when 
it circulates in the contrary direction, behaves like a 
north-seeking pole (Weber, Ampfere). 

Has, then, the solenoid, traversed by the current, 
become a magnet? I take a glass tube {g, fig. 102) 
and wrap it round with twenty to thirty turns of 
silk-covered copper wire (about I mm. diameter) and 
connect the ends with a bichromate cell, but insert 
in the circuit a switch or key in order to be able to 
close or open the current at will. This key (8) consists 
of a wooden block, in which a eup-shaped hole is bored 




,nd filled with mercury. Two steel wires (c^ d^ are 
fastened so that one dips in deeply, the other, bent 
into a hook, sways over the surface of the mercury, 
and so by simple pressure from the finger it may 
be immersed in it and contact be thereby established. 
I hold the wire coil just above a little piece of 
sheet-iron (e) and close the circuit. The iron is 
attracted, but falls away again if I break the circuit. 
Now I bring one end of a su.=ipended magnet needle 
near: the ends of the needle are attracted, just as if 
the coil were a magnet, but only for so long as the 
cuiTent flows in it. A coil of wire through which a 
galvanic current flows possesses veritable magnetic 
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properties, which vanish without trace if the currenfej 
in interrupted. 

Now comes the question : Can we by means of th«| 
electric current form artificial magnets ? 
Different We saw before (p. 169) that iron and steel conduct 

themselves differently when magnetized. We will,^ 
therefore, test both of them. A wooden frame {fig. 
103) has two holes in its upper cross-piece, through 
one of which I push a bar of soft iron (e), and 
through the other, one of the same size, of steel {s),\ 
^ and fasten them both with^ 

screws. Now 1 wrap 
round each rod fifteen 
windings of silk covered- 
copper wire, and carry the 
ends to two binding screwa, 
(Ai k^), which by insertion 
of the contact key I con- 
nect with a bichromate 
battery. If I close the 
circuit, both rods exhibit 
magnetization ; but while 
the soft iron rod (e, fig. 103) can support a longi 
chain of pieces of iron, on the steel one (s) 1 can 
only hang one piece ; the second falls. Yes — now 
it cHngs to it ! After a little time I can add 
another piece of iron ; still the lifting power of the 
steel rod is considerably smaller than that of thftj 
soft iron rod. Now I cut ofi" the current — from the] 
iron rod all the pieces except one fall immediately, 
but from the steel not one. 

I take away the pieces of iron from both rods am 
again present them to the poles : the steel rod hi 
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ELECTRO-MAGNETS 



preserved its magnetic force, but the iron appears to 
have become entirely demagnetized. We will now 
repeat the experiment, but first stick bits of thin 
paper on the poles of both rods. Both exhibit a 
somewhat smaller lifting force than before, and, when 
the current is switched off, all the pieces fall away 
from the iron, while all remain clinging to the steel 
rod : that is to say, soft iron becomes strongly 
magnetized when encircled by an electric current, 
but only for such time as the current acts ; but 
the steel keeps its magnetism in a great measure. 
Magnets formed of soft iron core surrounded by 
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104.— A, horss-sh OB electro 1 



lagnet; 



B, JouIb'h electro-mapiet, 



an electric current are called electro- magnets. Their 
portative strength increases from the beginning with 
the number of galvanic cells arranged in parallel, 
and surpasses that of all other magnets. As in the 
case of steel magnets, their effect is strengthened 
if both poles are connected by what is called the 
armature or keeper, lu fig. 104 we see two types 
of these horse-shoe electro-magnets. One of them, 
B, has very broad poles, which are very close to each 
other, and exhibits — as it consists also of very soft 
unannealed iron — although it has only five turns of 
strong copper wire, a very remarkable lifting power. 
The specimen before you weighs only 890 grammes. 
Let us test its strength. I switch on the current of a 
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large bichromate cell. Try to puU away the 1 
Scarcely anyone of you can do it. Now I connect 
with it another cell. Two of you can scarcely do 
it. An experiment, done out of class, showed that 
this little electro-magnet has a lifting power of 
more than 120 kg., i'.e. it can lift more than 100 
times its own weight. Thus you aee what gigantic 
dynamic action our unlikely looking source of elec- 
tricity can call into being, and you will therefore , 
understand why electro-magnets play such an im-l 
portant part in practical life. But of this moM 
later. I will merely ' 
mention now that with 
the assistance of larger 
electro-magnets it canJ 
be proved that bodies^ 
possess magnetic 
n. ,», r^ J . . ■ ^ qualities, which under 

Fib. 105. — Condnotor for expenments on ^ ' 

the deflflotion of the msgnetio needle by normal cirCUmstanCSS 
the elestrio onrrent, | notiiral size. i - < . 

exhibit an entm 
absence of such property, and, therefore, for a lon( 
time, were considered entirely non-magnetic, as, for 
example, wood, glass, etc. {Appendix, 23, p. 397.) 

We have seen that a magnet exercises a directing 
force upon a conductor, through which flows an 
electric current. Must not, therefore, an electric 
current exercise a like influence upon a movable 
magnetic needle ? We have already observed that a 
solenoid can cause the magnetic needle to deflect, 
but in this case may not the spiral form of 1 
conductor have some bearing upon the fact? 

I take a tube of strong glass {</, fig. 105), fitt 
with good corks at each end. I then bend a pii 
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DEFLECTION OF MAGNET BY ClTilUENT 

of strong silk-eovered copper wire, in the shape 
ahown in the figure, and push the ends through 
the first cork (i^), and then, leading them along the 
tube, put them through the other cork (k.), and fasten 
the ends with the electrodes of a cell by binding 
screws, so that the current tiows through the loop 
in the direction of the cardboard arrow {previously 
fixed on it). Holding this conductor with the 
arrow pointing upwards, I present it to the south 
pole of a magnet pointing away from you (A, 
fig. 106). The needle is deflected, and turns its 
north-seeking pole (marked by a red paper) to the 
west Then, without altering the direction of the 







Fio. 108. — Deflection of the maguet needle by tlio g. 

current, I move the conductor round the needle in 
the same vertical plane — the deflection remains the 
same. I repeat the experiment, but hold the wire 
loop in such a manner that the arrow, and of course 
the current too, has the opposite direction — the 
north -seeking pole is now, in all positions of the 
conductor, deflected towards the east, while before 
it always pointed west. 

As a check experiment, I hold {A, fig. 107) the wire 
loop so that its plane has a north and south position 
and the circuit, now closed, surrounds the whole needle, 
and, in fact, flows over the needle to the north. Yon 
see that the north-aeeking pole, as in the last experi- 
ment, remains deflected to the west; but if 1 turn the 
229 
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loop 180°, I cause the stream to flow through the needlt 
to the south, and thus the north pole turns east 
(B, fig. 107). We can therefore express the law as 
to all the cases of direction observed by us aa 
follows : — Let us imagine ov/rselves sicimming for- 
ward vtilh the cuirent, our face turned to the magnetic 
needle; then the north-seeking pole is deflected to 
the left (Ampere). 

This rule, which is of great importance, as you will 
learn later, for the deflection of the magnet needle hy 
the magnetic current, was discovered at the beginning 




FlQ. 107.— AmpJra'B luw. A and B, iS natural siae ; G, the '■ Hand rale.' 



of the nineteenth century {before 1804) by Romanosi,' 
and later, in 1820, by the Danish physicist Oersted. 
The law of deflection we owe to the Frenchman 
Ampfere, and in his honour it has been called Ampere's 
swimming rule. Perhaps the following way of putting 
it is simpler than his : If the palm of the right hand 
he turned to the magnetic needle, so that the tips of 
the fingers show the direction of the positive current, 
then the outstretched thumb ifill indicate the direction 

' Oersted ia usually credited with the discovery of the deflection 
of the mi^iietic needle by the eleotric current, aa he published 
his obBervationB, whilst Romaaoai did uct make hia liiiowii at 
the time ; at least they are only incidentally meDtioaed hy a 
oont«mporary. (Cf. Appendix, 29, p. 401.) 
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in which the north-seeking pole will be deflected (Hand 
rule, C, fig. 107). 

From the deflection of the magnetic needle we can 
also determine the direction of the electric current. 
This win be of use to us later on. 

¥ 

the deflecting current that the palm is turned towards "he current 
the magnetic needle, and the outstretched thumb 
points to the direction of the deflected north-seeking 
pole, then the positive current flows from the wrist 
in the direction of the finger-tips {cf. C, fig. 107). 

Let UB now collect all oar observations, so as to 
take them in at a glance : — 

(l) Electric currents flowing in the same direction 
attract each other ; those flowing in opposite direc- 
tions repel. Movable conductors strive to place 
themselves in such a position that currents fiomng 
in the same direction are parallel to one another. 

( '•2)Spiral or corkscrew-shaped movable conductors 
[solenoids) exhibit a magnetic directing power, and 
are attracted and repelled by a magnetized rod brought 
near them, just as is a magnetic needle. 

(3) An electric current deflects, according to fixed 
rules, a magnetic needle brought near it, and induces 
strong magnetism in a piece of iron which it surrounds. 
Then the north pole of the electro- magnet is at that 
end wliere the current flows in a direction opposite 
to that taken by tlte hands of a clock. 

How shall we explain the connection between 
magnets and the electric currents ? 

Weber and Ampfere, the gifted discoverers of the Weber and 
laws of electro-magnetism, supposed each molecule hyp^he^g. 
of a magnet to be surrounded by an independent 
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electric current acting upon itself, and that a part 
of these " molecular currents," as the result of the 
magnetizing action of stroking with a strong magnet, 
acquire a position pointing in the same direction and 
parallel with each other (A, fig. 108). Thus these 
molecular magnets act with the same intensifying 
force upon each other as did the steel filings (p. 172). 
To magnetize is, therefore, to place the molecules so 
that they may be parallel with each other, and point 
in the same direction. 

The unattainable limit of the maguetization of a 1 
body would be reached so soon as all the molecular 1 
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Fio. lOS. — Direction of Ampere's molecular cturenU. 

currents were turued in the same direction and! 
parallel to each other. The dill'erent behaviour oS^ 
iron and steel, when magnetized (p. 169), depends upoul 
the fact that the molecules of iron are more mobile i 
than those of steel. Hence the latter show a greater 
opposition to the directing force, but persist longer 
in the position when once attained. The iron mole-, 
cules, on the contrary, return to their usual positioa 
immediately the outside force acting upon them : 
removed, whereby the molecular currents assume all 
kinds of positions, and their external action is abolishedl 
so that the iron appears un-magnetic (Weber). 

This hypothesis of Weber and Ampere with regard! 
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AMPilRE'S HYPOTHESIS 

to magnetism ' explains in the most natural manner 
the observed laws of magnetic attraction between 
unlike poles and the repulsion between like poles ; 
for in the first ease {B, fig. 108) the currents in the 
polar surfaces, having their opposite pulea- near each 
other, are pointed in the same direction and parallel, 
while, in the second case {C, tig. 108), where the 
neighbouring polea are like, the currents are opposed. 
This mutual attraction between electric currents and 
magnets follows as a necessary result of the direct- Directing 
ing force which two electric currents exercise upon ^,rth 
each other. If, then, like Ampfere, we look upon the '^u"*"'*- 
whole earth-sphere as a large magnet, the north- 
'■ seeking pole of which lies to the south, then the earth 
currents flow from east to west and therefore with 
the sun. 

The simplicity of Ampere's hypothesis is fasci- 
nating, but on nearer acquaintance many difficulties 
appear. What, for instance, is the origin of these 
continuous molecular currents of iron and steel, and 
how are they kept constant? We must consider the 
theory of molecular currents only in the light of 
an ingenious conjecture, and refer the magnetic and 
electro-dynamic phenomena to a common cause. In 
the meantime it will furnish us with an excellent means 
of ascertaining our bearings. Let us imagine, for 
example, a vertically upright and strongly magnetized 
steel rod {M, in A, fig. 109), the north-seeking pole of 
which is directed towards the upper end ; then the 
surrounding space, so far as the magnetic action at a 
distance extends, is the magnetic field of the magnet. 

^ This hypothesis was firat promulgated bj Weber, but it is 
nearly always called Aiupcre'e. 
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If now we bring near and parallel to the magneti 
rod a very pliant conductor, in the shape of a loosely 
BUSfwnrled riband, then the current running through it 
will show a tendency to take a position in the same 
direction and parallel to the molecular currents in 
the rod, and heuce the conductor will wind itself 
round and rouod the magnetic rod. This we can J 
prove. 

Two thick wire rods (d^ and dg) are tightly screwet 




iiiif'iil i--Mii,iu(^tir, iii.iiiii-xl ; iV, iiiiLiirBl size (((,;, can he iniaheU iipH 
3, handle). ' | 

into a snaall slab of wood 3 cm. thick (A, fig. 109). 1 
One wire (dj) may be lengthened by pushing up 
the movable part (d^). The free ends of d^ and dg 
have small nicks about 8 mm. deep cut in them with a 
saw, and in these are inserted two or three laraetta 
threads,^ the ends being bound together with fine 
copper wire. The length of this ribaud (/) is 
35 cm. From the terminals (A, and k^) on the stan^ 

01. Wh»t is here called tinsel ril>aii(fl 



' See Appendix 
B meant. — Ed. 



LODGE'S EXPERIMENT 

run flexible wires, the enda {oi Og) of which are con- 
nected with the commutator. The indicator is set to 
show the direction of the current in the riband {/). I 
now place the magnetic rod (M), fixed in a wood block 
(H), quite close to the loosely hanging conductor, and 
switch on the current. Immediately the metal thread 
winds itself round the magnet like the threads of a screw 
(B, fig. 109). Now I alter the current — the thread un- 
twines, describes a large curve, and then again twines 
itself round the magnet, but in the opposite direction 
(C, fig. 109). By manipulating the wire rod (d^), I can 
decrease, at will, the tension of the riband, so that 
only five turns are described round the magnet. If 
you remember that (in the experiment in fig, 96) the 
direction of the current is marked by the indicator of 
the commutator, you will easily understand that the 
riband always winds itself round the magnetic rod 
with its north pole directed upwards, so that the current 
in the riband {seen from above) encircles the rod in a 
direction opposite to that in which the hands of a 
clock move ; and vice versa if 1 turn the rod and the 
south pole is directed upwards. In both eases, as a 
matter of fact, the flexible conductor always assumes 
such a position that the current flows in the same 
direction, and is parallel to the hypothetical molecular 
currents. 

This reciprocal action between magnets and electric 
current thus observed gives us an inkling — in the light 
of Ampere's hypothesis — of the connection between 
magnetic and electric phenomena. The deflection 
of the magnetic needle further oflers us a means of 
showing the presence of the weakest electric currents. 
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Apparatus of this kind are termed current-finders or j 
galvaiioscopes. 

The Ampfere'a parallelogram already used by usl 
(fig. 110) can do us good service in this case. In I 
place of the mercury contact cup I put [see B] a small 1 
glass tube {g) with a narrow cylindrical aperture. To J 





Fig, 110. — A, Aiiiin-ve's paiallBlogram as ralvanoflonpa, ^ nfttnral s 
Z, straw indicator with japer pointer (p) and eotiDtBrweight; (m) « 
cork ! S, niugli aoaJo (a pieoe of sliflot-iino oorared with paper) ; B, ht"' 
able form of the magnet (M), J natural size. 

the hair (h) I hook an aluminium wire (N), which carries 1 
a short magnet (M), made out of a piece of magnetized 
knitting needle. At the upper end of the aluminium 
wire a straw (Z) is fastened to act aa indicator ; the 
lower end of the wire dips into the glasa tube, by 
which contrivance a to and fro motion of the magnet 
is avoided. Round the magnet a ring of strong 
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copper wire is so fixed that the magnet occupies the 
centre of the circle [see A]. I now push the paper 
scale (S) to the right distance and turn the whole 
instrument so that the magnet swings in its ring. 
From the east of the apparatus, you can easily follow 
the deviation of the magnetic needle by the move- 
ment of the paper pointer (i). 

You will remember how difficult it was to prove 
the presence of free + E and — E at the poles of a 
cell, since the sensitive aluminium electrometer gave 
no divergence when directly touched, and only when 
the condenser was employed did a weak charge 
manifest itself. 

Now I employ a small zinc and carbon cell in 
the same manner as we recently used it (c/! fig. 92, 
p. 207). Scarcely do I touch the terminals (ki and k^, 
fig. 110) with the electrodes of the cell, than the 
needle swings quickly aside, sways to and fro, and 
at last places itself at right angles to the plane of the 
wire, while the indicator travels along the scale. 

Now observe the indicator. I slowly lift the 
zinc rod out of the fluid. Look ! the angle of 
deflection of the magnetic needle decreases in pro- 
portion as the part of the zinc and carbon rods in 
the solution becomes smaller. Now, when the two 
rods are only just touching the fluid, the divergence 
scarcely shows three scale divisions (S, fig. 110, A) and 
it is therefore very small. A check experiment with 
the electrometer gives the same amount of divergence, 
no matter whether the rods just touch the fluid or are 
entirely immersed. AVhat does this signify ? We 
know that the electrometer measures the difierence of 
the degree of electrification of the free poles of a cell, 
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as also the electromotive force of the cell (see p. 196);; 
Can it be that the defiectioo of the magnetic need] 
oil the galvatioacope has another meaning and is thei 
fore not dependent on the electromotive force ? 

Our intention was to use the galvjinoscope as i 
current - finder, and compare its 
sensitiveness with that of the| 
electrometer; but as we have en- 
countered varying readings in the J 
two instruments, we must study 1 
the meaning of the readings of the I 
gulvanoscope. First I must draw 
your attention to a means which 
will allow us when necessary to 
increase greatly its sensitiveness, j 
I again lift the zinc rod out of I 
the fluid until it only just touches 
it, and the divergence is very 
small. Now I place inside the 
first coil another one (A, fig. Ill), 
; which is smaller and, therefore, 
■ nearer to the magnetic needle — 
I the divergence is already a little 1 
j greater. Then 1 put in its place * 
a frame (B, fig. Ill) consisting of 
ten windings of silk-covered copper wire {in the fig. 
only three are visible), and the divergence increases 
considerably. In short, the divergence increases i ij 
proportion to the number of turns of wire : than 
is to say, if the electric current is carried round the' 
magnetic needle many times, then the deviation is 
multiplied ; hence an apparatus of this kind is called 
a multiplier (Schweigger, 1821). 




Fio. IIl,AandB.— Influ- 
enoe of the imiuber of 
nindingH ou c)^ 
of the deviil 
natural size : A, single 
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SOLENOID GALVANOMETER 

Juat as the deflection of the magnet needle by the 
electric current was used for the construction of a 
galvanoscope, so also the deviation of a solenoid 
by a magnet (p. 224) may serve the same pur- 
pose. According to this principle, first enunciated 
by d'Araonval, the best measuring instruments used 
in practical work are now constructed. As, however, 
these solenoid galvanometers (called also by some firms 




Fig. Ill, C— Working model ofa solanoid Kalvanometer, i natural ai/a. 

rotary coil galvanometers) are very carelessly con- 
structed, we will endeavour to explain the principle 
of it by means of an easily arranged model. 

Here (fig. Ill, C) we have a horse-ahoe magnet, 
consisting of three plates. It is fastened to the 
wooden block so that the poles point upwards. The 
distance between the legs is 30 mm. Between these 
hangs the solenoid, of 100 windings of fine silk- 
covered copper wire (O'la mm. thick). The apparatus 
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is 8till more effeotive if a fixed cylinder of 
is fitted inside the solenoid, without touching 
(cf. fig. 131, p. 289). The wirea of the solenoid are 
introduced through a corlt (k) fitting tightly in the 
upper frame and able to turn in it. By this naeana 
both the height and the position of the solenoid can 
be regulated. On the wooden pin (II, st), pointed at 
both ends, the indicators (Zi Z^) are fitted. These 
are made of a straw or a tube of aluminium, 120 mm. 
long, carrying at the end paper arrows. 

To keep this solenoid vertical, two hair springs of' 
nickel (/, yj) are fastened to it. (These may be replaced 
by a single spring or an unstretched rubber band.) 
Contact is made by the binding screws (ki k^), which 
are joined by strong wires with the fine wires of the- 
Bolenoid. The circular scale may be easily raised 
or lowered (the indicator must be partially pulled 
through the loops and one end then turned upwards), 
so that the solenoid may always be visible. By 
cutting through the cork, the distance between the 
wires (10 mm.) may be changed or their position 
adjusted, and the changing of the solenoid facilitated. 

If we allow the current of one of our small cells (fig. 
92, p. 207) to flow through the terminals, the indicator 
is greatly deflected according to the direction of 
the current to the right or left. The elasticity of 
the two suspension wires (called the " bifilar suspen- 
sion ") strives to turn the solenoid back to its position 
of rest. It therefore stops at a point more or less 
remote in proportion to the strength of the two 
forces. The stronger the current the greater the 
deflection, as in the case of the magnetic needle. 

The great advantage of the solenoid galvanomel 
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.TION BY INFLUENCE MACHINE 

consists in the fact that it is not necessary to place 
it in the magnetic meridian. 

Before we leave this part of the subject, I should 
like to show you, for the sake of comparison, the 
magnetization effect of the current generated by the 
influence machine. 

I wrap closely round each of two similar horse- 
shoe magnets ten turns of strong copper wire, covered 
with gutta percha. I screw both magnets between 
two pieces of ebonite in a vertical position in two 
stands. Through one of the wires I pass the current 
of a bichromate cell, and through the other that of 
influence machine, which gives a ej-iark of 2 to 
3 m. without the Leyden jars. 

The electro-magnet of the cell exhibits a lifting 
power of 8 kg, ; that of the iotluenee machine scarcely 
■^ff kg. Yet this magnet, together with its keeper, 
and a scale pan of paste-board, and the necessary 
weights, weigh only 20 grammes. Hence you see 
that- — ^with regard to the dynamic effect — the bichro- 
mate cell is far superior to the influence machine. 

Our present object is attained. We shall next 
try to solve the riddle which confronts us in the 
diversity of the data yielded by the electrometer 
-and the galvanoscope. 



CHAPTER IV 

idnatioii of the galvanoacope. CoDBtruction of a scale. 
amngeraenl iii series and in parallel with ebort aiid long 
ducting wires respectively, aud with insertion of liquid 

iper. Meaning of current inteneity. OonipariKin 
of electro-dyuamjc and bvdro-dynamic phenomena Dednetioii 
of Ohm's law, and the best arrangement of the cells of a 
balt«ry. Specific conductivity and electric-reaislance. Practical 
t of resistance, the ohm. Table of electric conductivities and 
3 of different metals. Influence of resiatance of a wire 
on heating by the electric current. Demonstration of the com- 
parative resistance of wires by six-fold manometer, and by Lenz 
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In a former chapter we gained a knowledge of somei 
of the effects of the closed galvanic circuit tlowing 
continuously through the conducting wire, and we 
compared the processes going on in it with thosi 
before observed in the conducting rods of an ue_ 
fluence machine working intermittently. Furtb 
experiments taught ua a number of new dynai 
actions. 

Let us thus summarize the result of these studies; 

(1) If the current of a battery of constant eel 
arranged in series, traverses a very fine and louj 
wire of as uniform a thickness as possible, the ft 
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of the current in the conductor is constant : that is 
to say, every two equidistant points of the conductor 
have the same difference of electric level. 

(2) Electric currents flowing in the same direction 
are attracted to each other, those opposed to each 
other are repelled ; therefore movable conductors 
show a tendency to place themselves in the same 
direction as, and parallel to, one another. If the 
current is strong enough, a movable suspended 
circular or spiral conductor or solenoid, when merely 
acted on by the earth's magnetism, takes up such a 
position that the current seen from the south flows 
from above to the east, i.e. clock-wise. 

(3) A piece of iron encircled by the electric 
current becomes a strong magnet (electro-magnet) 
while the current is in operation. Magnets and 
movable current conductors exercise upon each other 
Buch a directing force that the electric current and 
Ampfere's hypothetical molecular currents arrange 
themselves in the same direction and parallel to one 
another. The molecular currents of a magnet revolve 
round it — if one looks towards the south-seeking 
pole — clock-wise ; accordingly the magnetic currents 
of the earth must have a direction from east to 
west-. 

With regard to the deflection of the magnetic 
needle, the following rule has been deduced : If the 
right hand, with the palm turned towards the 
magnetic needle, ia held to the deflecting part of 
the current conductor, so that the electric current 
appears to flow from the wrist to the finger points, 
then the outstretched thumb indicates the direction 

the deflected north-seeking pole. 
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Hence we easily get this rule for the direction of 
the current : 

If ipe place the right hand on the deflecting part 
of the current conductor, so that the palm of the hand 
ii turjied towards the magnetic needle and the out- 
stretched thumb marks the direction of the deflected 
north-seeking pole, then the electric current Jtows _ 
from the wrist to the finger tips. 

Our next task is to go more cloaely into the results 
given by the galvanoseope. 

When we were engaged in quantitatively conlpa^ 
ing the phenomena of static electricity (p. 30), our 
6r8t endeavour was to graduate or calibrate empiri- 
cally a sensitive electroscope, by carrying to it; 
repeated and equal charges of electricity, so as to' 
determine according to our arbitrarily chosen unit of 
electrification the strength of the charge from the 
divergence of the leaf of the electrometer. By this 
means, out of the electroscope a very serviceable electro- 
meter was evolved. Shall we not in the same manner 
be able to calibrate the galvanoseope and thus obtain 
a galvanometer. 

Since our Ampfere parallelogram is not very con- 
venient, we will use a galvanoseope constructed 
particularly for demonstration purposes {fig. 112). 
A movable upright support (8) stands on three 
adjustable feet, carrying a box-compass with short 
magnetic needle resting on a steel point. The 
magnetic needle bears at right angles to its mag- 
netic axis two long aluminium indicators, whose 
ends, terminating in coloured paper, travel round 
p. scale fixed on the upright side of the circular 
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compass case. 
from the side. 



It can thus be easily seen by you 



As the conductor of the deflecting current there is a 
Btrongcopper ring ( R), which turns on its horizontal axis. 
The ends of the ring, which do not touch the compass 
case, are fitted with binding screws {K, Kj). The sight 
(V), fixed on the foot of the stand, is used to obtain 
an accurate reading of the scale, and, at the same 
time, to show any 
chance movement 
of the stand itself. 

To render the 
scale divisions more 
visible from a dis- 
tance, the degrees 
0°, 10°, 20°, are 
indicated by tri- 
angles, the 0°, 30°, 
60°, 90°, being 
coloured red ; the 
others black (G, fig. 
115) [c/] Appendix, 
31, p. 402]. 

Now I adjust the box so that the fixed sight 
(V) is exactly opposite 0°; then 1 slowly move the 
whole apparatus, together with the table, until both 
indicators are at zero, and place the copper ring R in 
a vertical position. I connect the binding screws by 
flexible silk-covered wire with the commutator, and 
this latter instrument with a very constant cell, for 
instance with our Daniell's U-shaped standard cell Smndawl 




here (fig. 113 



The chemically pure or well-amalg; 
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mated zinc element dips into a solution of sulphate o 
zinc, and the copper into a solution of sulphate o 
copper : 1 and 2 are atop-cocka for adding quantitia 
of fresh fluid, while by 3 those already used up floi 
away. By this contrivance an extremely constat 
source of current is obtained, and the fourth stop 
cock (4) serves to empty the apparatus. I close tht 
current — the divergence is, when the needle has com( 
to rest, 12'5''. Now I slowly press down the eoppei 
ring {R, fig. 112). The divergence decreases gradually 
and at last becomes zero, when 
the ring is horizontal. We are, 
therefore, able to make the 
divergence large or small, 
we like, for the range be- 
tween and 12"5°. Let uft 
choose 10° — now by means of 
the clamping screw K3 (fig. 
Fio. 113.— Fieemingwrndaid 112), I fix the ring in that 
*.°Slv.tU°4,T'"a position, and then reverse th. 
'"'*■ current. The indicators turn 

to the other side and remain there at 9'8°.^ Evidently 
the straight lines joining the two indicators are not 
quite perpendicular to the magnetic axis of th» 
needle ; still, that does not matter ; we need ouly 
note the deviations for both directions of the current 
and take the mean of both readings. If the two 
indicators do not work accurately enough on equal 
divisions of the graduated scale, we must take for the 
one direction of current two readings, Oj and a/, and 
for the other a^ and a/. Then the true value of the 




together, 1 



leadJDg to the galTanometev (fig. 112) a,re twisted 
any deviating movenieut on their part. 



UNIT OV SCALE 

angle of deflection is the mean of the four readings, 
.othata = <i±a44±<>. 

Now we can proceed to the graduation of the 
galvanoscope. As the unit of galvanoacopie current 
effect, we will take that yielded by our standard 
Daniel] eell.^ We have now merely to arrange the 
experiment so that the needle, without current, has 
the same deflection as with the cell; therefore when 
a fresh current traverses it, the galvanoscopic action 






-<^=©r 



i8 added to the former, and consequently is doubled, 
or the third time is triplicated, and so on. 

I place the galvanoacope (G, fig. 114) on the 
lower bar of the optical bench {ab), exactly over the 

1 The otoaer the glass or aabestos wool in the U-shaped tube 
is packed, or the farther the rods are lifted out of the fluid, 

the weaker, with equal polar difference, is the electric current. 
The cause of this we shall know later on as " internal resistance." 
This regulating contrivance renders this cell especially convenient 
for the experiments which follow, when the galvanoscope is not 
fitted with a rotating ring and a resistance or rheostat. 
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zero point of the millimetre scale. Now I give the 
optical bench an east to west direction : that is to 
say, such u one that the aluminium indicators (z 2, 
fig. 115, B) are parallel to it, and I turn the compass 
in such a manner that the indicators and the fised 
sight V point exactly to 0. I close the circuit, and 
the divergence is 10°. Now I break the current, and 
place two long magnetized rods [nii rag) ou suitable 
stands (s, s,) and bring them gradually near, until 
the same deflection a/ =10° is attained. Then I 
close the circuit, giving it the same direction as you 
perceive is given by the indicator of the commutator. 
The second deflection a^^ 19'8°. In a similar way we 
getaj' = 27*9; a/ = 35'L ; as' = 4r5, etc. You notice, 
then, the spaces between the scale degrees become 
constantly smaller: that is to say, the deflections of 
the galvanoacope are not proportional to the deviat- 
ing action of the current, any more than was the 
case with the electrometer. 

In this way we graduate the galvanoscope until 
nearly 70° from zero point is reached, when the 
increase is too small to note and we leave off. Now 
we repeat the whole measurement with the reversed 
current, so that the needle deflects in the contrary 
direction. Let us now denote the deflections by 
Oi" Oj" aj"— then we get the true deflection, if we 
take the mean of the corresponding deflection of both 
current directions, e,g., 

(oi' + a") ^ {a' + aJ') ^ 

"1= 2 '"'^ 2 ■^^''- 

It now only remains to mark suitably the scale points 

obtained during the graduation, to get a graduated 

scale, which will perform the same services in the case 
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of the galvanoseope, as the scale of the electrometer 
did for that instrument (Appendix, 31, p. 402). 

From an previous series of experiments I obtained 
as a mean out of &7e measurements : — 



IS 16 

Sl-fito-l'si-B 



To trace the scale for our galvanoseope, I next Graduated 
remove the glass cover of the compass and the needle, ^vano- 
lift off the ring with the scale of degrees, and stretch 
tightly round it a strip of drawing paper 12 mm. 
broad. As this ring is 30 mm. deep, the entire scale 
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o I a a i s s } i 9 IK 13 it\ 
¥ia. llB.^SpecimcD of tbe graduation scale t^S) of the galvsuonteUr on 
the vsrtical scale of degrees (ti], so amuged that this remains visible, 
} natural size. 

of degrees is visible above the paper strip, as are 
also the points of the triangles. I can therefore 
easily mark on the strip of paper the proper points of 
the graduation scale (fig. U5, AS). But as drawing 
the scale would require too much time, because it 
must be drawn on both sides and from both zero 
points (in all therefore four times), I prefer to fasten 
on the strip a scale already completed after very 
careful measurements. Before I fix the ends of the 
paper strip with some adhesive, I must convince 
my.sielf that tlie zero points of both scales agree. 

We can now use either the scale of degrees or the 
graduation scale at will, but for the present the latter 
will serve. Thus our galvanoseope has become a 
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measuring metrumeut, which we shall call our gal* 
vanometer, although by its means we are only abfe 
to measure the deflecting action of the galvanie 
current (Appendix, 31, HI, p. 403). In what relatioB 
does this action of the current stand to the size c 
the grouping of the cells? To discover this is no» 
our task. 

Here are three immersion cells, one of which 




, and an osually siupeudt^d for iiiaulation. 

reproduced in fig. 116. Two carbon plates are con- 
nected to each other by the binding screw C, and 
dip into a solution of bichromate of potash mixed 
with sulphuric acid, whilst the smaller zinc plate 
may be more or less immersed at will by moving 
the brass rod fastened to it, or it may be entirely 
removed, which of course stops the current.^ 

' Still better are the new imraerBion cells with two ziao and 
three carbon plates, which are let down together, and when not' 
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The tube in the middle of the cover is electrically 
connected with the other binding screw (Zn). 
Through the ebonite cover a glasa tube is introduced, 
which ends in a fine point beneath the carbon plates, 
and through which air is blown by the bellows (B) to 
keep away hydrogen from the carbon plates, when 
the circuit is closed. Thus, the otherwise rather 
inconstant element is made very constant, which we 
can judge by the fact that the deflection of the needle 
of the galvanometer, when put in the circuit, steadily 
declines, while when the blowing is kept up, it re- 
mains unchanged. 

We will now and later, as a check, determine the 
electromotive force by the electrometer. With this 
object I fix to the terminals of the commutator 
(C, fig. 116), which are connected with the electrodes 
of the element, two fine additional wires (<ii d^), 
provided with insulated handles of sealing-wax (ii 4)- 
After the current through the commutator is inter- 
rupted, I carry these to the condenser plates of the 
electrometer. When not in use, I hook them to rings, 
hanging from the ceiling by silk threads (J'ljl)- 

We get, on the electrometer, for the three cells 
(the zinc plates just dipping in the solution), I = rs ; 
II = 2'0; 111 = 1-9 volta. Now I turn the commu- 
tator, so that the circuit is closed, and therefore the 
current flows through the galvanovieter — the deflec- 
tion is three degrees on the graduated scale, if the 
copper ring of the compass is vertical. By lowering 
the ring I diminish the deflection until it is exactly 

in use uny be lifted out entirely ; but we must Bubstitute 
pressure terminals for the binding screws with one aperture, and 
Borew the two flj-uuts together (K, fig. 117, p. 352), 
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two degrees of the graduated scale.' Now I screw 
ring fast and put in circuit the element II. The 
deflection ia 2"8 ; somewhat larger. To make the 
deflections equal, it is only necessary to raise the 
zinc plate slowly — there, now, as = 2 also. I do the 
same with the cell III. Now all three cells measured 
b}' the galvanometer are equally strong, but the 
electromotive force remains unchanged. 
We can now begin measuring. 

The element I gives, 
when the position of the 
commutator is as above, 
2 ; when reversed, 1'8 ; 
therefore the mean = 1 '9, 
The same is the ease with 
the cells II and III. 

FlO. 117. — A, coDTfliiiBnt arransB- «■ , • i /!?■ 

inent in Bents ; B, in pftrallol ; K, Oince OUr terminals { H, 

sizo"''orKT«"^Sl^^rt'w"! %■ 11'') ali«W US tO do SO, 
one above the other. In the figure ^g (jjm arrange the CcUs, 
the lower ooe ib tighUy fastenod, _ '^ 

either (A) in series, or (B) 
in parallel, by connections of fine copper wire. 
Action of I have purposely arranged the deflections on the 

galvanometer ao that the readings for one element in 
both this and the electrometer shall agree as far aa 
possible, and thus their immediate comparison is 
feasible. Fig. 117 shows the arraogement for all the 
three cells. 

Two cells, placed in series, give on the galvano- 
meter, when between the two, 1"9 : that is just the 

^ If the grtlvanometer ring ia not adjustable, the rods must be 

taken out of the cell. In tbis case, when the action of the 

galTanometer has to be regulated, immersion celts are convenient, 

otherwiae ouprou cells (p. 210) are preferable. 
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same deflection as one cell. The same is the case 
with three cells ; while, on the other hand, the diver- 
gence on the electrometer increases in proportion to 
the Dumber of cells (see p. 206). 

Now I arrange two cells in parallel.' The galvano- 
meter marks 3"8, the electrometer r9. Therefore, on 
the galvanometer we get double the effect that we 
did with one cell. For three cells the deflection is 
5'75 ; therefore three times as great. The following 
table will put the above clearly : — 

I. Short and Thick Conductinq Wires. 



No. of 
CellB. 


A. Galvanometer. 


B. Electrometer. 


Arrangement. 


Arrangement 


Series. 


Parallel. 


Series. 


Parallel. 


1 
2 
3 


1-9 

1-9 
1-9 


l-9 = «, 
3-8 = 2ai 

(almost) 


{1'9) 
3-8 
5-6 


(1-9) 
1-9 

1'9 



A glance at this table shows us that the action of 
the current on the galvanometer is the opposite to 
that on the electrometer. While in the laat-named 
case the electromotive force is in direct proportion to 
the number of cells arranged in series, the effect on 
the galvanometer, when the cells are arranged in 
parallel, is proportional to the number of the cells ; 

1 For this we use flexible wires, about IJ mm. thick, of tinned 
copper, Buch as are employed for electric lighting purposes. With 
the help of the double binding acrewe the otherwise inconvenient 
parallel arrangement can easily be carried out. 
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bnt when the arrangemeDt is in series, it remains the 
same. We have used short, thick conducting wires. 
It would be premature were we to determine the law 
of the action of the current from this one aeries of 
observatioDfi. We must rather take into account 
atieodaDt circumstances. What inBuence, for ez' 
ample, have the conducting wires ? 

A portion of the long manganin wire which we 
have already made use of (p. 214) is inserted in the 
circuit before the commutator. The deflection on the 
galvanometer becomes immediately smaller ; but on 
the electrometer the divergence is unchanged, and I 
am scarcely able, even by raising the compass ring, 
to bring the deflection for one cell up to the earlier 
height (1"9). We thus get the following table : — 

II. FiSB Masgakin WiaK (about 1 m.) put in Ciiicdit 
(R, Fig. 94). 



No. of 

Calla. 


A. Qalniiometor. B. Electrometer. 


InSeritt. PualliO. 


Id Series. 


PeralleL 


1 1-9 1-9 
a 3-5 S'3 
3 4-9 S-7 


1-9 
3-8 
6-7 


1-9 
1-9 
1-85 



We perceive immediately that the action of the 
current on the galvanometer is much weakened by 
the insertion of a fine wire, just as if we had taken 
the zinc plate partly out of the fluid, and had there- 
by diminished the contact surface. On the other 
'yWjii.the electromotive force measured by the electro- 
oihurwiae oup.^raaiued unchanged. Table II. shows us, 
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the I 

cells H 

the I 

1 the 1 



further, that iu the case of a short conductor, the 
proportioD observed between the number of cells 
arranged in parallel, and the deflection on the 
graduated scale no longer holds ; and that, when the 
arrangement is in series, the deflection increases. 

It appears as if the thin wire, of 1 m. long, offered Resistance. 
some resistance to the flow of the electricity, by which 
the action of the current on the galvanometer ia 
damped ; hence we name this action the resistance of 
the conductor. From static electricity we know that 
different bodies conduct electricity with varying 




Fio. lis.— Curjent reaisfain'e, I uahiial size. (Two movable amalgamated 
zinc pluilea in u conccntrBt^il soliitioti of sulpJiate of zinc.) X paper 
ram. Rcsle ia Hxed on tlie .side of the glass. 

degrees of ease, and we distinguish between good 
conductors (metals), bad conductors (wood, hemp, eta), 
and non-conductors or insulators (amber, silk, ebonite, 
mica, etc.). 

Shall we find that the conductivity of the wires 
depends on their length and thickness? This 
question is very important, but first we will en- 
deavour to give a clear understanding of the indica- 
tions of the galvanometer. 

From side to side of this glass trough {G, fig. 118) 
two small bars of wood {b h) are placed and fitted with 
movable amalgamated zinc plates and binding screws 
(K K) for the conducting wires (t^i d^). 1 pour into 
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the water of the trough a solution of zinc sulphate 
(ZnSO,) aud put this column of liquid into the oiicuit 

1 instead of the German silver wire — the deflection is 
imperceptibly small. Now I push the right-hand plate 
slowly nearer— the deflection gradually increases, until 
the plates touch each other, when it goes up with & 
bound. The deflection in this case is just as great 
OS iu that of the short wire conductor (Table I.) 
alone. With the help of this resistance we have 
it in our power to weaken the current at will within 
certain limits. 

irent I move the zinc plates of the resistance so far away 
from each other that the deflection for one cell shows 
only 0-5 divisions of the graduated scale. When the 
direction of the current is reversed we get 0'4, or. 
taking the mean of these, ai = 0'45. We will repeat 
the series as before, and tabulate results. 

in. — A Liquid RraisTANOs Interpolated. 




No. of 
CellB. 




B. Electrometer (KM.F). H 


Arrangement. 


AiraDgement. H 


In Series. 


In Parallel. 


In BerieB. 


In Parallel 11 


1 
2 
3 


0-46 = a, 
0- 9 = 2a, 
1-34. 3a, 


0-45 
0-45 
0-46 


1-9 = 1. 
3-8 = 2«, 
5 -8 = 3^1 


M 




We get exactly the same numbers, if we replacM 
the hquid resistance {fig. 118) by a piece of oon 
manganin wire 10 m. long {Fig. 94, R), ■ 
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Hence we gather that the inclusion of the liquid ^H 

resistance or a long, fine wire not only lowers the ^| 

action of the galvanometer so far as the current is ^M 

concerned, but also that the mode of action of the ^M 

arrangement in aeries or in parallel is just the opposite ^M 

of that (Table I.) in which only short, thick wires ^M 

were the conductors : that is to say, the action of the ^M 

current on the galvanometer, when a great resistance ^M 

is put in the circuit, is proportional to the number of ^M 

cells arranged in series, while the parallel arrange- ^M 

ment does not affect it. The action of the current ^M 

depends only on the electromotive force. This gives ^M 

us a ready means of comparing the electromotive ^M 

forces of the various cells by the aid of the gdvano- ^M 

meter (cf. p. 290). 

If, for the present, we call the cause of the action Intensify of 
on the galvanometer the intensity of the cui-rent, , 
and the cause of the damping action exerted in the 
liquid resistance, the resistance, then we may assume 
that at first {Table I.) we had a very small and now 
(Table III.) a very great resistance in the conductor. 
So we find : 

(1) The greater the 7-esistance in the conductor, 
the less is the intensity of the current. 

(2) When the resistance of the conductor is very 
small, the intensity of the current is ■proportional to 
the number of eleinentu arranged in parallel ; but, 
when the resistance is very great, it is proportional 
to the number arranged in series. (In neither case 
has the mode of arrangement any influence on the 
intensity of the current.) 

How are we to explain this contradiction ? Evi- 
dently the electric current changes its character 
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according to the arrangement of cells. What, then, 
settles the intensity of the current or the effect oa 
the galvanometer, as we called it at first for want 
of a more suitable expression ? 

We noticed that the electromotive force, or the- 
potential difference at the free poles of the elementa 
proportional to it, was quite independent of the 
magnitude of the immersed plates, or of the resist- 
ance in the conducting wires (at least within the 
limits observed by us), aud only rested upon the 
nature of the metals and fluids employed. 

Let us imagine the surfaces of the immersed 

'' plates divided into square millimetre spaces, and 

'„ — speaking figuratively — an electric ray of equal 

ji (electromotive) force transmitted through each of 

these units of surface ; then the sum of these 

"current rays" represents the entire quantity of 

electricity put in motion, i.e. the electric current 

itself. Of course it is quite immaterial how we 

group the " current rays," whether we derive them 

from one great plate, or from several smalt ones- 

that is to say, whether we use one large cell or 

several small ones the zinc and carbon plates of 

which are joined. When arranged in parallel, 

current rays of equal strength are added together ; 

' hence the quantity of electricity increases, while 

j the fall of the current or electromotive force is un- 

H changed. Perhaps this will become more clear to you, 

" if you think of what takes place in a stream of water. 

(fdro- Imagine a horizontal circular canal (cf, fig. 80, 

p. 179), closed at one end by a tube containing a 

water-wheel which drives the water forward with a 

uniform force, so that a constant flow of water is 
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maintained in the canal. As we already know, a 
uniform fall of current is eatabliehed : that ia to say, 
the difference of level for equidistant points in the 
path of the current is constant. We observed the 
same thing in the electric current (p. 184). 

What must we understand by intensity of current ? 
Various replies may be given, according to the 
measure we employ. The simplest would be this ; 
we ascertain the velocity of the flow, i.e. the distance 
traversed by the particles of water in one second, and 
measure the area of cross-section of the current ; then 
the amount of water which flows through the section 
in one second is the required measure of the intensity 
of the current. 
Intensity of current = quantity of water per second 

= velocity X area of cross-section , . (1) 

This quantity of water, in volume, corresponds to a Meaning of 
column of water, the height of which is the distance J.^^^'^^'^ 
travei-sed by the stream in one second, and the base s'™^'"^"' 
the area, of the section of the stream. Instead of the 
volume, we could just as easily estimate the weight 
of the column of water. We should therefore have 
Intensity of current = weight of water per second . ■ ■ (2) 

Similarly, we could measure the value {i.e. the 
energy) of the work of the current by determining 
the energy or power of work of a stream of equal 
velocity and I sq. cm, section. Then the product of 
the energy (already obtained) by the section of the 
stream (in sq. cm.) is a measure for the intensity of 
the cuiTeut. 

Intensity of current = energy of the stream 
= energy per sq. < 
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I have purposely showD you, that in the case of 
the comparatively simple processes which a stream 
provided us with, the intensity of the current may be 
measured in various ways. You will, therefore, not 
be surprised if we make the acquaintance of other 
methods of measuring the intensity of the electric 
current than that already given. 

What takes place if several canals, in which the 
water flows with equal fall, and therefore with the 
same velocity, are united in one stream ? Evidently 
the fall or the velocity will remain unchanged, white, 
on the other hand, the cross-section of the stream has 
increased. The amount of water which flows through 
the main channel per second will be equal to the 
sum of the corresponding quantities of water in the 
several channels: that is to say, the intensity of 
the current will increase with the number of canals 
joined together, just as we noticed in the case of 
the galvanic cells in parallel, when we used short, 
thick wires which opposed no resistance to the flow 
of electricity. 

If we allow the water to flow through pipes instead 
of in cauals, then we have quite another state of 
affairs. If, for example, we bring water from an 
elevated reservoir through pipes to a low-lying place, 
then the pressure of the water flowing out (or the 
velocity of the stream) will depend only upon the 
difference, of levels, and — leaving out the question of 
friction — will be quite independent of the length of 
the (conducting pipes. 

Let us call the force driving the water — it is jusfj 
the same, whether this is called into being by a water 
wheel or by difi"erence of level — "aquamotive force, 
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then we have a 
current. 

Intensity of currei 



new measure for the intensity of the 

t = quantity of water = frx aquamotive force 

X crOHS-aection . • (^) 

Here k stands for a constant, depending on the 
masses employed, and it specifies the relationship 
between the aquamotive force and the velocity. 

To give you an idea, though a rough one, of what 
happens when a great resistance stops the stream of 
water I will employ a j 

simple arrangement (fig. 
119). The bottom of a 
glass cylinder is cut 
away, and instead several 
layers of cotton-wool are 
stretched tightly across. 
I pour water into this 
vessel, until it is about 
8 cm. high^ — -and a few 
drops flow slowly out. 

Another method of per- 
forming this experiment 
is shown in B, fig. 119. An inverted glass funnel is 
closed in the same manner as before, but is joined by a 
rubber tubing about 2 m. long {5) to another funnel 
{g). Into the top funnel I pour water and gradually 
lift it up— you see, as the water pressure increases, 
drops of water ooze out with greater frequency, and 
finally a thin continuous stream of water is established. 
In this ease, therefore, the intensity of the current — 
if I may so express it — is no longer dependent on the 
cross-section of the column of water, but primarily on 
the water pressure, i.e.. upon the difi'erence of levels 
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(0 — 6). You have here a case analogous to thefl 
arrangement of the cells in series, when a very great^f 
resistance is interpolated. . . . H 

Intensity. So far we have only observed the action of the 

electric current on the galvanometer. Properly, by 
the words intensity of current is understood the 
quantity of electricity which flows through a given 
section of the conductor in one second. 

Intensity of current = quantity of electricity per aecond. 
The expression "intensity of current" is not weU, 
chosen, for the word " intensity " embraces the mean- 
ing of energy, whilst " intensity of current " really 
implies the notion of quantity, and quantity of current, 
= quantity of electricity per second. Nevertheless, 
the expression has taken root and is widely used. 

Let us now examine what influence the electro- 
motive force and the nature of the conductor has 
upon the intensity of the current. 

From an experiment with the interpolated fluid 
resistance (fig. 118, p. 255) we saw that a column of 
liquid is a much stronger damper than a metallic 
conductor. Hence we can infer that "fluids are bad 
conductors of electricity," or that they oppose a greater 
resistance to the electric current than metals (wires). 
But the plates of the cells are separated by layers of 
fluids which also oppose a certain resistance, which 
we must take into calculation. I will, therefore, 
arrange an immersion cell, in which we can alter at 
will the space between the plates, and thus examine 
the eflect of the distance between them.' Thus we 
' The following eiperiment (figs. 120-122) ie partly borrowed 
from Pfaundler, but much modified. Miiller-Pouillet's Lehrb, _ 
d. Phya., 9th (Pfaundler's) edition, Bd. iii. pp. 412-iI3. 




ERNAL AND INTERNAL RESISTANCE 





shall be able to change the resistance in the conductoi 
as well as in the cell itself, and note the effect on tht 
galvanometer. 

1. A glass trough (A, fig. 120) is two-thirds filled Cell with 
with a solution of bichromate of potash, with some inwrnal 
sulphuric acid added. In it I place a pair of carbon re8i8t«°'*- 
and zinc plates, which are fastened to the little 
wooden cross-pieces, and may be raised as high as 
desired. The distance between the plates may be 
seen from the paper millimeter-scale gummed on to 
the side of the trough, and coated with melted 
paraffin (to protect it 
against any overflow 
of acid). 

I connect the elect- 
rodes of the cell with 
the galvanometer 
(B, fig. 120), by two Fio 
copper wires, each 
1 m. in length (which 

I have cut from the same reel). The deflection is 
4 degrees of graduation. Now I insert two longer 
wires of the same kind — the deflection (012 = 3 5) is 
much less. 

Now I move the plates furtlier apart. You see 
the deflection diminishes greatly. An increase of 
resistance both in the cell and in the conductor 
decreases the intensity of the current. 

If we name the resistance in the cell the " internal Eitemal 
resistance " (w^) and that of the conductor the resistance. 
"external resistance" (iCa), the sum of both resist- 
ances represents the entire resistance (W). 



i^' 



— RelatiDti between the exterrai 
rnal resistsiiice Biid the intensity 

of furrent. A, cell, ,\i natural size ; R, 

galvanometer, j natural iti^e. 
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What will result if we double the entire resistance ! 

II. I couueet the galvanometer (G, fig. 121} by 
two wires, each 1 m, long, with the trough cell (E), 
and push the zinc plate closer to the carbon, so that 
the deHeetiou is exactly 8 graduation units. Tliis 
new position is marked by dotted lines, as are the 
wires also. The distance between the plates = 40 mm. 
The total resistauce (in the cell, the conducting wire 
and galvanometer) let us take as 1, and we will also 
double each resistance. To do this, I insert between 




Q, A ; E, i natural ahe. (The gka? trough E hna beeji drawn too b 
lis dimenaionB are 6x5x15 cm.) 

the galvanometer and the zinc plate two other 
similar wires, each 1 m. long, which are further joiued 
by a atrip of copper (Ri) of the same shape and 
measuremeuts as the ring (R) of the galvanometer; 
therefore the external resistance is twice aa great. 

If I now move back the zinc plate to a point twice' 
as far (2-40 = 80 mm.), then the total resistance ia 
doubled and the deflection a^ is between 3'9 and 4, 
therefore (almost exactly) half of the former. When 
the total resistance ia doubled, the intensity of the 
current is half as great, or the current intensity is in 
inverse proportion to the total resistance. 
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III. We must now examine the influence of the 
electromotive fm-ce. In the middle of the glass 
trough I set up a wooden slab boiled in paraffin 
(H, fig. 122), with a rubber tube (g) round its edges, 
80 that the trough is divided into two separate com- 
partments. Close to the partition I place a carbon 
and zinc plate, and connect them by a short strip of 
metal, the resistance of which we must neglect. 

Now I move the two end plates of the cells thus 
arranged in series so far away that the sum of their 




distances (80"8 mm.) is just the same as the distance 
between the plates in the last experiment. Now the 
total resistance is unchanged, but the electromotive 
force is doubled ; the deflection (ag = 7'9) is twice as 
great aa before (395), or just as great as in a single 
cell with half the resistance. Hence we see 

The cu7Tent intensity is directly proportional to 
the electromotive force. 

We can now state the entire law of current in- 
tensity. 

The strength of the galvanic current is in direct Ohm'a Uwi 
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proportion to the electromotive force (of the battery),] 
and in inverse proportion to the total resistaruxm 
(Ohm's law). 

If we denote the required intensity of current by I 
J, the electromotive force by E, and the total resist- 
ance by W, then the fraction ~ will be proportional 
to the current intensity J. To make the value i 
thia fraction equal to that of the intensity of th« 
current, we must multiply it by a constant factor (k)g 
then we get a measure for the intensity 



Let us consider for the present, as the unit ofil 
current intensity (J), a current which will occasion on 
the calibrated galvanometer a deflection of 1 degree, 
and let us take the electromotive force of a Daniell's 
cell as unity ; then, in general, the thrust which 
1 Daniell gives is — according to the interpolated 
resistance — greater or smaller than 1. If now wea 
choose such a wire as will give a thrust which = 
then we can set down the total resistance if = 1, 
use it as for the present an arbitrary unit of resistanct 
Then the fraction .^ (where W ia a known mult 
of w) gives directly the current intensity, that is i 
say, we can so choose the unit of resistance 
the above constant factor k = 1, Then it is clef 
that : 



But since the total resistance (W) is composed i 
the internal resistance W(, present in the cell itsel 
and the external resistance w„ of all the conductor| 



OHM'S LAW 

taken together; therefore W = w^ + w'„ [cf p. 263), 
and we get as a mathematical expression for the 
intensity of current : — 

'' = i^ .... (II) 
This law regarding the current intensity of galvanic 
cells, first discovered by the German scholar Ohm in 
1827, furnishes, in its mathematical form, the key to 
the riddle — namely, as to how it is possible, when 
there is very little external resistance, for the intensity 
of the current to be proportional to the number of 
cells arranged in parallel, while, when the resistance 
is very great, it is proportional to the number arranged 
in series. At first this seeming paradox filled us witb 

' astonishment. At that time we had left out of our 

. calculations, since we were dealing with very little 
resistance from the conductors, the fact that when the 
parallel arrangement was used (which is just the 

' same as employing a cell with greater immersion 
plates) the internal resistance decreases, as does the 
number of cells, and therefore the intensity must rise. 
On the other hand, in the an-angement in aeries, 
when the current must overcome the internal resist- 
ance of each cell in turn, the internal resistance 
increaaea in the same ratio as the electromotive force ; 
wherefore, when the resistance in the wire is a negli- 
gible quantity, the intensity does not change. The 
fall of the current, however, is now more powerful and 

' better able to overcome a large external resistance, 
and therefore, in comparison with the parallel arrange- 
ment, the current intensity is greater. 

This strikes us much more forcibly, if we imagine 

n number of cells, arranged first in ■parallel, and then 
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in series, and calculate the corresponding intensities 
for an infinitesimally amall or for a very large external 
resistance. 

I. External resistance very small in comparison 
with the internal resistance {i.e. w„ = 0). For one 
cell the intensity is : — 

■ ■ (1) 



(n) n CelU in Parellil. 
ElectTomoCiye force aa before 
lalemal n 



w, + w, ■ ■ ■ 

{b) n Cells in Series. 
EaectromotivB force 
Internal r 



Exteraal reBuUncc (vanisli- 
ift. = ij ing) 10, 

IitttntUy of Pufreni, 

Here we strike ii out, 



^»xF._ /g\_ 



i.«., wben the eiceroftl resistaace is inSniteaimiLlIf enull the oorrent intenai^- 
of the cells is incre&aed vhen arranijed in parallel, but not if arrnuged 



II. The external resistance is so great that the' 
internal I'esistance {eveji when the arrangeynent ia 
in series) vanishes. For one cell the intensity (when 
Wi = 0) is : — 

" "... in 



(c) B Cells in Paralltl. 
ElectiomutiTe force 
Internal reaiatttncc 

(Tauiabing towsrd.i lOa). 
Eiternal rBsiatancB 



+ w„ tt, " ■ ■ 

(d) n Celts in Seria. 
EleetroiDDtive force — 

Interual reaiatance - 

(very amall in eomparison 
with via). 
Externa! resistance = 
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When the external resistance is very great in com- 
parison with the internal, the current intensity is not 
changed when the elements are arranged in parallel. 
But when arranged in series, it is increased, but, for 
a particular external resistance (w^), in no way pro- 
portionally to the number of cells ; since, when the 
number of cells in series is verj- great, the internal 
resistance (n x Wi) as compared to w>„ can no longer 
be left out of calculation. 

As you see, the theoretical result of Ohm's law is 
quite in agreement with our observations (pp. 252- 
257). What then appeared inconceivable, now appears 
as a necessary result of the dependence of the in- 
tensity of current upon the total resistance ; whereas 
at first we only took into account the external resist- 
ance, i.e. that of the conductors. Let this be a caution 
to you, when commencing the study of a science, 
to give full consideration to all circumstances and 
■aide issues which may affect any of the phenomena 
observed. 

Since any given number of galvanic cells may be 
arranged in different ways to form a battery (aa, for 
example, fig. liiS for six cells), the question arises: 
How must the cells be arranged so as to yield the 
greatest possible current intensity "i 

We must, in this case, have regard to the fact that 
the electromotive force depends only on the number 
of cells arranged in series or groups of cells in 
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parallel, but that the internal resistance increasa 
according to the number of groups arranged ia 
series, and decreases in accordance with the number 




6 EI. in seriea. 
Flo. 123. — DiiTerent oombinstiona of aii galfunic 
panllel ; 1!, three groups of two cutU each — in 
three cella each — in series ; D, six calls — in seria 



'0 groupa li 



of elements of each group in parallel ; therefore the 
current intensity in every combination may differ. 

Hence {see fig. 123) we have for six cells the 
following combinations ; — 



A 


la Series 


Parallel. 


Electro- 
motive Force. 


Internal 
Resistance. 


1 


6 


E 


«jj 


K 


3 


3 


2E 


C 


3 


2 


3E 


w. 


i> 


6 


I 


6E 


w. 



According a.'^, in the given case, the external con- 
ductor offers a greater or less resistance {Wa), ao 
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GROUPING OF CELLS 

Iwill the intensity of current of the battery vary, 
jit would be desirable, of course, to choose in every 
lase the most favourable combination ; that is, the 
which the current intensity attains its 
maximum. Theoretical results by Ohm's law and 
pr;ictical experiments confirm the following rule :— 

For a given resistance in the conductor {w^, (AeB«t« 



that in which tite total internal resistance of iAe^"t**y- 
battery will as nearly as possible equal the entire 
external resistance. 

Let us arrange a certain number p of cells in 
parallel, and h of such groups in series ; then the 
intensity of current is — 



and we get as the most favourable arrangement 
when the number of similar cells n = hxp — 



i.e. the cells of the battery at our disposal must he Practical 
%o combined, that the number of groups in series'^ ^j^, ^ 
bead's the saTne proportion to the cells in parallel ^^^'^^'^^^^ 
in each of the groups that the extei^nal resistance 
does to the inteiiicd resistance of any one cell. 

Another example may make this mure clear. We 
have at our disposal a battery of fifty Leclanch^'s cells, 
the electromotive force (E) of which = I'Z volt and 
the internal resistance w,- or 5 ohms. Suppose the 
external resistance to be w^ or 15 ohms, what is the 
most favourable combination? 
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According to the above formula — 



3 



Number of «ll8 ia wriM =ft= 3 


6 


9 


12 


15 


parallel -p- 1 


2 


3 


i 


5 


Numbtr tor fifty cells »- A xp- 3 


12 


27 


48 


75 



That is to say, the best combination is that consist- 
ing of 12 eella each in series, and of 4 each in parallel. 
Hence we can use 48 cells. The greatest current in- 
tenBity obtainable in this case would be — = r — =■ 



12x1-3 12x13 



0"52 current units. As to the 
^x5 + 15 

units of current intensity, cf. p. 266. 

We see from this how important it is to be able to 
measure the resistance. But upon what does the resist- 
ance of a conductor depend ? We have already learnt 
that the resistance in columns of liquids or in wires in- 
creases in proportion to their length, and to enlighten 
you at once you must know that for uniform conductors 
the resistance must be proportional to the length of 
the conductor. Now we have only to examine what 
influence the thickness or the area of the section and 
the nature {i.e. the material) of the conductors has. 

Let us begin with the more convenient column of 
liquid. We can make use of the glass trough already 
employed (fig. 118, p, 255). Examine it carefully. 
You remark that the surfaces of both zinc plates are 
varnished and marked in four equal divisions, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
to serve as guides when the plates are immersed. 
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I pour into the trough a solutioD of sulphate of zinc 
(ZnSoj) up to the first line (A, fig. 124). Now I 
connect one pole of an immersion cell — that is, the 
one fitted with a rubber bellows, used for blowing in 
air to keep the current constant — by a short, thick 
wire to the galvanometer, and the other pole with the 
binding screw of one of the zinc plates, and the second 
plate also with the galvanometer. I arrange for the 
distance between both plates, which 1 can read off 
by the paper scale, to 
be 2 cm. I mark the 
deflection on the gal- 
Tanometer by means of 
a pointed triangular 
piece of paper, gummed 
in such a manner on the 
glass case of the com- 
pass (c/ fig. 112, p. 245) 
that it ia exactly in front 
of the point of the alu- 
minium indicator of the 
deflected magnetic needle. Now let us double the 
amount of fluid in the trough, and ask how long the 
column of liquid must be to offer the same resistance. 
This we shall find out when the galvanometer shows 
the same deflection as before. Now we get the same 
resistance in the column of liquid 
vhen the area of section qj = l and the length /, = 




22 = 



= 2x/, (B, 
= 4 X i, (C, 



that is to say, when the resistances are the sai 
I lengths of the conductors are proportional 
I section (i.e. the area of the section). But if a 
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liquid conductors of equal length, then the resistance, 
when the section is twice as great, will only be half, 
and when the aectioa is four times the size, only a 
fourth of the conductor of section = I, or, in other 
words, when the length of the conductors is the same, 
the resistance is in inverse ratio to the area of the 
section. We therefore (for the present for liquids 
only) give the following rule : — 

The resistatice of a coiiductor is directly pro- 
portional to the length and inversely proportional 
to the section of the conductor. 

"-'i « 

All that remains is to convince ourselves that this 
is also the case in metallic conductors such as wires. 
As the resistances in these {as yon know already) 
are much smaller, then, if we do not use very long 
ones, the inserted wires will only form a small part 
of the total conductor, and hence will only cause a 
proportionately small difference of deflection. We 
must therefore put the deflected needle in that 
position in which the sensitiveness of the galvano- 
meter is greatest^that is, at an angle of 45° 
(Appendix, 31, p. 402). 

To produce this angle, we must be able to regulate 
the current ; therefore I leave the liquid resistance 
as current damper in the outer circuit, and lead 
the wires (as in fig. 125) to the mercury cups sunk 
in a wooden block B. The circuit will then be closed 
by the wire m, which is to be examined. The two 
ends of the wires dipping into the cups may be held 
in their places by springs {ff). 

As test wire I take a manganin wire of 102 cm. 
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Plong, and at about 1 cm. from each end I bend it at 
right angles, so that the distance between the two 
bends is exactly 1 m. I now dip the bent ends into 
the mercury cups (fig. 125} and regulate the distance 
(D) of the plates until the deflection is exactly 45°.* 

As in the present case we do not measurf the angle 
of deflection, but only desire to get the same deflec- 
tion, the commutator is not necessary ; we could, 
also, use any ungraduated galvanoscope we please. 




Now J take a double wire of the same kind, but 
twice the leugth — the deflection being again 45° — 
and also a fourfold wire, four times as long. I might 
just as well have taken a single wire of double the 
thickness, or, instead of the four separate wii'es, one 
of a diameter four times as great,* 

' The liquid resistance (fig. 1 25, D) may be omitted, as by 
varyiug the depth of immersion of the plates the intensity of 
the current may be sufficiently regulated. 

2 If the diameter (the thickness) of a wire =(/, its radius r = 

ftnd the area of the section tj = in-^ = '!— . If, for eiample, the thick- 
ness of the wire, ii= I mm., then ita section Q=- sq, mm.; but 
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Theae wire meaauremente agree therefore entirely 
with those of liquids ; i.e. in all uniform, conductors ■ 
the resistance is in direct ratio to the length and in 
inverse ratio to the area of the section. 

This result is atriking iu so far that here the gal- 
vanic current, speaking figuratively, seems to fill the 
section of the contluctor, i.e. flows through the section 
of a wire, but does not move along its outer surface; 
whereas we were able to conclude from our observations 
in static electricity, that the seat of the electricity is 
there the outer surface of an insulated conductor. 

We will now compare wires of different metals with 
one another- Through the same opening of a draw- 
plate (a steel plate with holes, with sharp edges of 
suitable diameter), I have drawn a few wires of 
copper, silver, German silver, ptatmum , manganin 
and iron ; they, therefore, have the same diameter, 
i.e. the same section. I take wires of equal length 
(l m.) and use them as measures (in fig. 125), and 
for the silver one 1 put in the deflection = 45°. If 
I replace the silver wire by the copper one, the diver- 
gence is a little less ; still more so with an iron one, 
and least with the manganin wire ; that is to say, the 
resistance offered by these wires, when their length 
and thickness are equal, is very varied. To get thi 
same resistance as in 100 cm. of silver wire, we shouli 
require 934 cm. of copper, 15'2 cm. of iron, 7"0 cm.' 
of platinum, and ouly 4'2 cm. of manganin wire. In 
these numbers is reflected also the specific conductive] 
power of theae metals, which is inversely proportioi 

if ^"-.2 mm., thea q}=~^^ = r eq. mm.; therefore i 
section of a wire of double the thicknesB is four times as gi-eat. 
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UNIT OF RESISTANCE 

[to the specific resistance {cf. fig. 127, p, 283). If 
we denote this specific resistance of a wire by s, the Spedfis 
length by I, and the section by q, then the mathe- 

[ matical expression for the resistance of a wire is 

2 

As practical unit of resistance we take that of a 
column of mercury 1 sq. mm. in section and 1063 
in length at ° C, called, in honour of the German 
scholar Ohm, 1 ohm (usually denoted by Q). 

Resistances are embodied in accurately proportioned 
wires which correspond to 1, 2, 3, . . . 10, 20, 30, 40, 
etc., ohms, and are joined together in a case, resistance 
bos or rheostat, so that, by addition, any particular 
resistance may be interpolated in the circuit. An in- 
strument such as this may be used in connection with 
the galvanometer, as a make weight is in a scale. 

A very useful form of this instrument for school 
purposes is the adjustable rheostat. An illustration 
of this as seen from the back is given in fig. 126. 
Three groups, each containing 10 exactly uniform 
manganin wires, are arranged so that by moving the 
three handles (on the front side) we can interpolate 
resistaueea of from to 1000 ohms. In a box at the 
top of the board is an extra ohm fitted on, divided 
into hundredths with a sliding contact. In this way 
we can put in auecesaive resistances of from 0'05 to 
1111 ohms, and read ofi' fractions of the ohm. We 
shall soon make use of this apparatus. 

The table on p. 279 gives us the power of calculating 
approximately the length of an ohra in a wire of any 
size in any of the above metals when its thickness is 
known. 
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For instance, we have manganin wire of 0"6 mm, 
diameter (therefore 0*3 mm. rad.). That gives a 
section of 03 x 03 x tt = 0-09 x 3-14 ^ 0'2826 
sq. mm. (or, shortly, 0'28 sq. mm.). 



- y.p.^uu.uY i lr^""-""" "iiiir""'^'""''tM 



^(Hg^ «!H1HBI* f?^e 



If the wire (inatead of 1 sq. mm.) were exactly 
jQQ sq. ram. in section, then the length required for 
one ohm would be jq^ of 2-34 m. (see Col. 11. ). 

Instead of 0'28 = .-A-nSq. mm. section, we have 
therefore x = 2"34 x ^= 0"6552 m., or, in round 
numbers, 65'5 cm. 

The resistance of a metre of this wire would, on the 

other hand, be j^ times smaller than the value (0"427) 

given in Col. III. 

Therefore a: = 0-427--^„ = 0-427 X ^'^ = '*4-!,'= 1-53 ohm. 
100 28 28 
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Conduolivity. 






In EeferencB 
toMsreury 


Length of 


1 m. Length 


In Eeference 


Matarul. 


B<| Standard 
at 0° C. 


lsq°mm. 
Section. 


\zc:- 


.."£C 




I. 


11. 


III. 


IV. 




Hg-1. 


Hetrra. 


Ohm. 


Cii = l. 






80-88 


38 '82 


0-030 


1-80 


Antimony. 


a-BS 


2 '48 


0-40fl 


23-97 




LMd(«tl6'C.) 


4-67 


4 'SB 


0-209 


11 -OB 




Iron (wrought) . . 


7-60 


a -03 


0-126 


7-36 




QoM. ? . . 


4*'8a 


47-46 


0-021 


1-18 






( i-3*) 


( 2 'OB) 


(0-486) 1 28-80 




Copper {Boft) . . 


sfi'se 


69-38 


0-017 


1- 




Manganin 


2 '20 


2-34 


0-427 


25-38 




MBngnneBsated 


1-3B ) l-*7 


0-880 


38 '00 




Brass (wire) . 


1349 IS'28 


0-076 


4-21 




German wlver . 


2-44 -*-18 


2 -19 -4-44 


0-327-0-224 


22 -5 -12-7 




Nickel (ord. temp.) . 


8 '02 


9 16 


0-109 


6-48 




Nickeline. . . 


p-2-1-8) 


(2-34-1-Sl) 


(0-454-0-556) 


(26-38-31-03) 




Platiniiin(ord.tenip,) 


e-i9 


S'69 


0-160 


8-87 




Meronry . . . 


I'O 


1-063 


0-941 


55-86 




Bav6T (h.rd) . 


67 '33 


60 '84 


0-016 


0-99 




.. (soft) . . 


63-84 


87-87 


0-OlS 


0-87 




Steel (wire) 


4-84 


D-16 


0-1 94 


11-54 




Bose-B Alloy , 


1-41 


1-60 


0-667 


39-62 




Eisraath (wire) , 


0-82 


0-87 


1-149 


97-87 




„ (imre). 


0-43 


0-48 


2-174 


129-90 




Wood's Alloy (0°C.) 


1-82 


1-93 


0-618 


30-89 




Zino {h.mnierad) . . 


lS-10 


17 11 


0-058 


3-47 




CokP(gM). . , 




0-025-0-008 


38-113 




Salph..™ Mid . . 




0-OOOOfiBl 


146B3 






ZincBulphat* . 




-0000045 


208860 


::; 




Col. ii=roB3xi, m^iji IV=*-^. 




1 The most important metals for our purpoaes are printed in thick type. ^H 


1 Intbe above table the numbers in Col. I. are taken ^M 


■ from Landoit and Bornstein {PKps. Chem. Tab.), and ^M 


I the other columns calculated to agree. H 


1 How the resistance of an iron wire changes when ^^ 


1 heated, we can easily obserye. I put into the ^| 


1 ■ 



circuit of a cell the galvanometer and a thin iron 
wire. As soon as the galvanometer has gained a 
fixed position, I heat the wire with the flame of a 
spirit-lamp ; the stronger the heat of the wire, the 
less becomea the deflection of the galvanometer. The: 
resistance to conductivity of iron grows with the tern* 
perature of the wire, or its conductivity decreases. 

According to measurements made by Kohlrausch, 
the conductivity of iron and platinum is as follows :— 



I 



Temperature of a room 
Ked heat 

Yellow red heat . 
Beginning of white heal 



0-881 
0-820 



The contrary is the case with many non-metala. 
Kaolin (china-clay), for example, only conducts at 
white heat. The carbon filament of those electrii 
incandescent lamps (25 candle power) which have i 
resistance of 60 ohms at white heat, at ordinary 
temperature, with weak electric currents, show a i 
sistance of over 300 ohms. 

It is interesting that only a few metals (lead, tin, 
zinc, cadmium) exhibit in their alloys a conductivity 
which in any way corresponds to the conductivity 
calculated on the percentage composition of the alloy. 
All other metals, when alloyed with each other or 
with those last named, show a much lower conductive . 
power. For example : — 



100 parts silver alloyeil 



Power of Conductivity^ 
ObserTed. CalculaW 
rith vol, per cent, tin 100 
2 ,. „ 23-0 

90 „ „ 11-5 201 

100 „ „ 11-4 11-4 
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RESISTANCE AND HEAT 

In the case of certain alloys, as, for example, those 
of gold with silver, and copper with nickel and man- 
ganese, the conductivity of the alloy may be much 
smaller than that of the component metals. In 
practice this is important, as from such alloys as 
nickeline or constantan or manganin normal resist- 
ances to be used for measuring can be formed by 
taking comparatively short wires. Especially valuable 
for this is manganin (Cu, Ni, Mn), as its resistance 
alters little between 0° and 45° C. ; while the pure 
metals, as we saw in p. 280, exhibit the very strong 
influence of temperature upon conductivity. 

An alloy of 36 per cent, nickel and 64 steel, called 
"invar" from its invariability, exhibits an extra- 
ordinarily small coefficient of expansion {y.TnrJ.TjTjTr)! 
for which reason it is very suitable for standard 
measures, and for the manufacture of pendulums, 
balances for watches, etc. 

We will now examine the relation between the 
resistance of a wire and the heating occasioned by 
the electric current. 

A few conical holes are bored near the edges of Heating of ■ 
this experiment table. In two of them I put turned wires. '"^ 
wooden rods. Between these I stretch a copper wire, 
about 0'3 m. thick and 1 m. long, and about 13 cm. 
distance from each an iron wire of the same thickness. 
On the wires are fastened balls of wax. I now lead 
the current of a galvanic battery, or, with proper 
precautions,^ the electric light current, through the 
two wires arranged one behind the other in series, 

' The current may be regulated by putting in I-IO incandescent 
lamps arranged in parallel. For safety a short leaden wire should 
be inserted in the circuit, which will fuse if the heat is too great. 
231 
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The copper wire slightly bends, and the wax ball 
gradually melt, while the iron wire sinks do^ 
quickly and the wax balls fall away. 

Now I darken the room and gradually strengthen] 
the current — the iron wire glows brighter 
brighter, at the same time sinking deeper, whilst tha' 
copper wire just shows dark red. I decrease again 
the resistance — the iron wire has entirely fusedj 
the same time shooting out little bright balls. 

We learn from this, that the greater is the resist' 
ance of a vnre, the more heat will it exhibit as iAel 
electric current pcissex through it. 

This enables me to put before you at one and th) 
same time the relative resistances of six different' 
metals. 
Compariaon Here you see (fig. 127) a sixfold manometer, the 
B connected by rubber tubing with the 
tube receivers R, — R« (B, fig. 1 27). In these receivers 
are sealed thick, tinned copper wires, connected 
with corresponding fine wires of copper, brass, iron, 
platinum, German silver, and manganin respectively. 
All these wires are of the same length, and, having 
been drawn through the same draw-plate, are of 
the same thickness. They are arranged one after the 
other in series, and hence the same current must 
flow through all, and they must have the same cur~ 
rent intensity. 

A fall trough or inclined plane is arranged to close 
the circuit Along both its sides are strips of 
nickelled copper (C, fig. 127), and at the upper end, 
held into its place by a spring (/) between two strips 
of ebonite, is a nickel-plated brass ball (kg). The free 
ends of the conducting wires I connect with 



it 

\ 
I 



tha^ 



MANOMETER 
iightiDg main, or other source of current. A light 



R.R,R,R,R,R, 




Flo. 127. — Demonatration of the reUtiva rBsifltaneea of diffarent wires, by 
meaOB of the aiifold manometer. Ftret method — Momentarj observk- 
tion, i natural aiiie. 

I pressure upon the spring (/i) aets free the ball, where- 
upon the circuit is closed for a very short time, while 
283 
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ir. Method 

LenK and 
Looser. 
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the ball touches both the copper stripa. The duration 
of contact may be regulated by lowering or raising 
the upper or right end of the inclined plane. 

Now observe the manometer. I let the ball roll— 
immediately the manometer exhibits, by a variety of 
risings in the columns of liquid in the tubes, the 
different degrees of heat, and hence a difference of 
resistance in the wires. 

1 had already so regulated the intensity of cur- 
rent and the slope oF the inclined plane, that the 
rise of the column of liquid in the copper-wire mano- 
meter was exactly one division of scale. Since the 
capacity for heat of thin wires and of the encloaed 
column of air is small, the fluids sink immediately, 
and after the lapse of ^-1 minute again attain 
position of rest. 

Now I repeat the experiment, but beg you to 
your eyes on the tubes of the manometer (fig. 127, A] 
The heights, you observe, are proportional 
beating of the air by the wires, and therefore direct 
proportional to the resistance of the wires, and in 
measure correspond to the fourth column of 
table (p. 279). 

Although this experiment is very intelligible ai 
easy to perform, it has this drawback, namely, that 
it is difficult to keep one's eye on several tu 
the same time. We must, after the receivers are, 
sufficiently cooled, repeat the experiment for ei 
tube of the manometer in turn and note the result. 

If the current is weak (1 large immersion cell or' 
1 small accumulator will suffice), we might also close 
the circuit for a longer period ; still, the unequal cooling 
of the tubes, as a source of error, during the expei 



are_ 



LENZ AND LOOSER'S EXPERIMENT 

.ent must be taken into calculation. Also the fine 
ires may easily melt, or change their resistance. 

I will, therefore, modify the experiment, 

I remove theae receivers and put on a wooden 

lock (fig. 128) with pegs (Zj Zj), below which fit on 

ihe two outer tubes (r, fig. 127, B). On the top six 

tubes are sunk in the wood, in which glass 

iccivers stand, which are connected with the rubber 

tubes of the manometer. 

These receivers, first employed by Professor 
Looser, are double' 

walled glass vessels 'HL^ Jl. it jL Ac^ "■ 
of equal height, 
graduated in c.cm. 
Into each receiver 
I pour 30 c.cm. of 
alcohol, and put in 
the wires arranged 
in series through 
corks. If I connect 
the current, there 

appears, in 3-10 minutes, according to the current 
intensity, the action we observed before, which you 
can now easily follow. 

Now we are in a position to define the ampere, 
which is the practical unit of current intensity. 

The practical unit of current intensity, the ampere, The ampfei 
is that current intensity which an electromotive force '^^^t' 
of 1 "volt can maintain, when the total redstance intenaity. 
is 1 ohm. 

With this definition of current intensity we have 
for the present only arrived at a theoretical con- 
clusion, for our galvanometer graduation scale, which 




O. 128.— Cora pariaon of electric resistaiioes by 
Lenz and Looser'u apparatus. Second method 
of continunus closure of circuit, J natural size. 
(The pegs, Z| Zj. are inaertfid in the upper 
tabesr, bbbB, Eg. 127). 
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we have still to determine, rests upon an arbit- 
rari) unit. 

To conclude our study of the galvanic cell, we must 
still settle the question : How is the internal resist- 
aiice of a cell or a battery to be calculated f 

According to Ohm's law the current intensity 

and indeed the best combination of the cells of a 
battery is that in which ic.^m;,; therefore, Wi + w,™ 
2j('( ; then we get for a single cell — 

J' = ^=lx^. ... {3) 



ist 

•■) 

i 



But {p. 268) is the current intensity of a cell^ 
in the case when the internal resistance = 0. This 
is our fingerpost. 

First, we measure the deflection of the graduated 
galvanometer, in the case when the resistance of the 
conductor is a vanishing one, when short, thick wiree 
connect the cell with the strong copper ring of tht 
galvanometer. Then we put in the circuit of the outet 
conductor a known resistance until the deflectioff 
is half as great {according to the graduation scale). 
The total resistance is now doubled and, therefore, thf 
required internal resistance is equal to the resistanct 
which we had to put iji circuit in the conductor} 4 
second method for determining the internal resiatano 
of galvanic cells we shall study later. 

^ If the instrument used is a tangent galvanometer (aa in tin 
next chapter), then we can measure the deflection in degree) 
corresponding to half the current intensity. Thus we cai 
determine the resistance. 
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KIRCHHOFF'S LAW 

There is another question : How will the current 
intensity be distributed if the conducting wire ia 
split into many parts, which again become united, 
as in fig. 129? 

You remember we established the fact that in a 
circuit the same amount of electricity must flow 
through every cross-Bection of the conductor in the 
same time. 

Let us imagine both branch conductors {L^ and Lj) Kirchhofl 
as one single conductor, then through the section of *"' 
both there flows per second the same amount of 
electricity as through every other section ; there- 
fore, the current in- 
tensities of the two 
branch conductors (t, 
and it) are together 
equal to the total 
current intensity (J), 

i.e. ij + ig = J. Between the points a and b there 

exists a fixed potential difference {■», — t'j), i.e. in 

both branch conductors the electromotive force (B) 

lis the same. According to Ohm's law the current 

lintensity (i) then depends solely on the resistance 

I {if, and wA 




therefore 



:t,-=-tj = 






',-«,). 



In the case of several branch conductors between 
Itwo points in the path — 

1 1 1 



h-^h-^h 
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Thia law, diBcovered by Ohm aud put into effect by 
(and named after) KircbhofF, gives us a means of 
mcaauring with a graduated and very sensitive 
galvanometer even very great current inteiisities. 

If we give to both branch conductors (I, that of the 
galvanometer, and II, that of the so-called "shunt") 
resistances which stand in a certain proportion to each 
other, say 99-=-l (therefore I-rU = 99-M), then the 
current distributes itself so that through the con- 
ductor with the smaller resistance (the shunt), a current 
ninety-nine times as great flows as through the 
other branch {i.e. that of the galvanometer). Only 
one part, namely, ^ of the total intensity (99 + 1) 
passes through the galvanometer. If we measure 
the current intensity {i) in the galvanometer, the total 
intensity J = lOOi. We shall make immediate use of 
thia convenient method of increasing the extent of 
the measuring power of a graduated galvanometer 
(c/ figs. 130, 131), but we will first follow the fall 
of the current in the two branch conductors, h^ and 
L, (fig. 129, p. 287). 

Between the points a and h there exists, as you 
saw, the same potential difference. In the branch 
L, a point (y) of equal potential corresponds to every 
point of the branch Li {e.g. x). If these two points 
(k and y) are connected by a conductor (the '* bridge ") 
and a galvanoscope, then no current wili Jiow through 
the bridge, i.e. the indicator of the galvanoat 
must remain on the zero point. Then, according to 
Ohm's law, the ratio of the resistances must be 
- = ^ ■ This gives us a rule for determining the 
resistance of a wire {cf. also fig. 132). 



SOLENOID GALVANOMETER 

The action of great resistances upon the current 
intensity {cf. p. 257) and the law of branch currents 
enables us to extend very considerably the range of 
measurement of a galvanometer. 

You see here (fig. 130) a solenoid — or, as it is some- 
times called, a moviiig-coil galvanometer. Instead of 
a magnetic nee'lle, there is between the poles of a 




strong ring magnet (NS, fig. 131) a solenoid (So), 
which is made to turn round a horizontal axis by the 
force of the current (cf. fig. Ill, C). 

The solenoid in this case strives so to place itself 
that its current flowx in the same direction as the 
molecular currents of the jrtaynet (p. •.123). To the 
ends of the axis two fine hair springs (/, fi) are 
fastened ; they are tightly stretched and coiled in 
opposite directions. By them the solenoid (zero 
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position) is kept in position when at rest, i.e. \ 
uo current traverses it. 

Tte extent of the deflection of the solenoid 
depend on the intensity of the current, and one of 
the springs will be more stretched than the other, 

Tfie angles of dejlection are directly proportional 
to the current intensify, as you can gather b] 
looking at the scale, where the distances are the sat 
{fig. 130, p. 289). 

The great advantage of this solenoid galvanomel 




over the compass needle is that its oscillations cea: 
much more quickly, and that — on account of tb 
strong directing force of the magnet — it is n 
necessary that the apparatus should be placed in ti 
magnetic meridian (Appendix 33, p. 407). 

From the diagram of the galvanometer switch-boai 
given in fig. 131, you perceive that the handle or swit( 
Kti may be placed on any of the three metal knol 
(0, 1, 2). In the first case (fig. 131), if the elee 
trodes of the cell are connected with the bindioj 
screws (i, ij), the current, for example, flows fro] 
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1 



k^, through the switch (by way of 0, 0', a) and through 
the solenoid (So) to the binding screw (ij). In 
this case the galvanometer only is in the circuit 
(maximum sensibility). 

If we place the switch on 1, then the current must Reaiatance 
flow {over 1') through the resistance Wj previously p^7h' 
put in (in this apparatus 245 ohms), before passing '^'■'™*^- 
into the solenoid. If the awitch is on 2, then both 
resistances (Wi and Wj) are put in the circuit (here = 
2450 ohms). 

Now we know (p. 257) this: If the external re- Voltamntw. 
sistance is so great that the internal resistance 
vanishes, then the current intensity and therefore the 
deflection of the galvanometer is proportional to the 
number of cells in aeries — that is, proportional to the 
electromotive force. This we measure in volts. Now 
the arranged resistances of this apparatus are so 
proportioned that (when the switch is on 1) 1 degree 
of scale corresponds to 0*5 volts ; on 2 it corresponds 
to 5 volts — that is to say, with this galvanometer 
we can determine directly the electromotive force of 
galvanic cells or batteries, whereby a double range 
of measurement is at our disposal. 

The utility of this apparatus is by no means 
exhausted by this. You notice on the right of fig. 131 
three little metal blocks, quite close to each other, but 
not touching. I take the plug (St) out of the opening 
of the right block and place it in the hole 1. By 
BO doing an extra conductor ia put in circuit from Shunt. 
the block b through the spiral wire S, (over 6' and a), 
BO that a branch current is established. The resist- 
ance of the thick conducting wires of the switch-board 
does not come into play. The resistance 8, in thg 
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jAun((a8itiecal!eil)i8 so proportioned (0'18 ohm) that 
the deviation of the indicator is exactly one degree 
of Bcale, if a current of O'l ampire flows through the 
main conductor. If I place the plug in II, in the 
shunt there is a resistance (O'OIS ohm) ten times 
leas — therefore I division on the scale corresponds 
to 1 ampere in the main conductor. 

The range of measurement of the galvanometer 
accordingly is — 



1. As ToItmeUr 


. 0-5,. 


e. 0-50 volts. 


2. „ ampfere meter 


. 0-1, 


, 0-10 amperes. 


3. „ Benaitive galvanometer ' 







Id practice the amperemeter ia pat in the direct 
circuit of the effective working conductor, as, od 
account of the small resistance of its shunt, it has 
little influence on the current intensity. The volt- 
meter, on the other hand, ia connected by a branch 
conductor to the poles of the battery (or to the two 
points wboae potential difference ia to be determined). 
On account of the great resistance they put in the 
circuit, they take from the main conductor a very 
small portion of its current intensity. The voltmeter 
when put directly in circuit with the main conductor 
would indicate correctly the electromotive force only 

' The reaistanoe of the ooil of the solenoid is in this apparatus 
9-3 ohma; that of the shunt Sj = 0-018 ohm; consequently the 
current intensity in the galvanometer branch is only — o 

.umn. l„..„.itr i„ .hunt S„ or ,„ ,'™o'oi8) -°9TO-°-°°'» j 
the total current intensity. Since (with the shunt S^) 1 diviaM 
of scale = I ampere, then on the nensitive yalvanoineter 1 diviui 
of scale »0'0019, or, in round numbers, 2 miilinuip^res. 
range of meaauremetit ia therefore 0-20 milliarnpj^res. 
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for such time as the resistance of the conductor was 
email in comparison with the resiatance offered by the 
voltmeter. An experiment when the rheostat ia put 
in circuit (fig. 126, p. 278) shows this very plainly. 

This volt and amperemeter puts ua also in a position Detei 
to determine in a very convenient way. without j,^ter 
rheostat, the internal resistance of galvanic cells. J?^^ 
First, we put the switch on I (fig. 131), and connect 
a cell with the apparatus by short, thick conducting 
wires. We get 4 diviaions of scale = 2 volta. We 
now put the plug (St, fig. 131) in opening II and 
push the switch on to 0. The apparatus indicates 8 
amperes. We have, according to the formula — 

IC, + 10, w, 

in which case 10^, the required magnitude, is 



W(=^ = 0'25 ohms. 

This method of determining thi; inner resistance 
is subject to limitations, on account of the range of 
measurement of the amperemeter. We could not, 
for example, employ the large immersion cell (p. 262 
and footnote), as we can only measure up to 10 
amperes. 

Although this galvanometer ia very convenient, 
Btill, I forebore to use it in our early experiments, as 
its complicated construction would then have been 
unintelligible to you. Also, on account of the great 
resiatance of the solenoid coil (9'3 ohms), it is not 
Tery suitable for proving Ohm's law, in cases where 



1 
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the external reaiBtance is vanishiugly small in com- 
partsuD with that of the internal. As the interioi 
resistance of an ordinary immersion cell is about 0"1 
ohm, the resistance of the solenoid is 574=23 ti 
greater. 

With the help of this galvanometer arranged as it 
voltmeter, the experiment on p. 215 (fig. 94) ia much 
simplified. 

Kirchhofi's law (p. 287) gives us a means of deter- 

c 




Fio. 132. — Measurement of resiatance — II method — by Wheatstone's bridge 
(zero method). E, rheostat ; a:, the wire to be tested ; G, galvi 
meter ; E„ E^ E,, celU arranged in series (i natural size). 

mining the resistance in the wires much more accur- 
ately than in our experiment on p. 275. The branch- 
current used is called, after its discoverer, " Wheat- 
stone's bridge." 

Here (fig. 132) you see the diagram of this. 
Between A and B there are two branch currents, 
ACB and ADB, in which AD and DB are sections of 
the same scale stretching from A to B. The wire 
under examination (X) is connected to the two 
binding screws s^ and s^, and thick copper wires of 
very slight resistance are joined to A and B re- 
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apectively. Between C and B a manganin wire 
(R) of accurately known resistance {e.g. 1 ohm) is 
inserted. To the constant measuring wire AB 
(which is divided into 100 equal parts) a movable 
contact (D) is fitted. The galvanometer (g) is con- 
nected with the screw C and the movable contact by 
insulated wires. The three cells (dry or Leclanch^'s) 
arranged in series are joined with the binding 
screws A and B. In the circuit a contact key (K) 
IB arranged. 

If we put on the current by pressing down K, the 
indicator of the galvanometer exhibits a deflection. 
By pushing along the sliding contact we can render 
the galvanometer current less (zero method). In 
this case — 



or (since AB is divided into 100 equal parts) 



According to the position of the sliding contact (D) 
(fig. 132), a = 3G, therefore l00-a = 64, and so we 
get as resistance of the wire x (under examination), 
since R = 1 ohm — 

36 

x = l ohmXg7=0-5625 ohms. 

"By putting in different resistances for R (e.g. 

O'l ; 1 ; 10; 100 ohms), the range of measurement 

' of this measuring bridge is much increased. It ia only 

I necessary to connect, by means of short, thick wires, 
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the rheostat (fig. 126) with the screws B and C (when 
the other wire has been removed). 

According to this or a similar method, the resist- 
ances given in table (p. 279) were determined. 

We have thus finished a long day's journey, and 
in the next chapter we shall study a new dynamic 
action of the galvanic current. 
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Heating effect of the galvanic current. Electric incandescent larnpi. 
Electroljeis of water. Detflnatiog gaa voltameter and hvdn^n 
voltameter. Electro-chemical equivalents. The volt, the ohm, and 
the ampfere as practical units of electromotive force, of resist- 
ance, and of current intensity. Calibration of the electrometer in 
volta. Comparison of the scale of the tangent galvanometer with 
the scale of degrees. Tangent galvanometer as meaanring appar- 
atus. Reduction factor for the galvanometer. Electro -metallurgy. 
The electric telegraph (Leeoge, Sdmmering, Schilling, Oauss and 
Weber, Steinheil, Wheatatone and Morse). Polarisation currents. 
Secondary cells and accumulatocs. Tliermo-electric currenla. 

In the laat chapter we took as the measure of current 
intensity, the deflection of the magnetic needle caused 
by the galvanic current, and after we had transformed 
our galvanoscope into a galvanometer by graduating 
it, we discovered — 

1. Thatif agalvaniccurruntflowsthroughaconduct- Retrospec 
iug system, other things being equal, the longer the 
conductor or the smaller its cross-section, the weaker 
is the effect upon the galvanometer. The cause of 
thia feebleness of current intensity in the conductor 
we call its resistance. In uniform conductors the 
resistance is in direct ratio to the length and in 
inverse ratio to the area of the cross-section. The 
I resistance (w) and the conductivity (/) of a conductor 
are iu reciprocal proportion to each other (w^j). 
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The practical unit of resistance (1 ohm) is a uniform 
thread of mercury of I sq.mm. section and 106'3 cm. 
in length at 0° C. 

2. The current intensity (J) is dependent upon tlie 
other magnitudes. It is in direct ratio to the electro- 
motive force (E) of the cells and in inverse ratio to 
the resistance of the whole circuit (W), i.e. to the 
internal resistance (w^) inside the cells themselves 
+ the external reeistance (w,) in the system of 
conduction. Therefore the current intensity is 

It follows from this law of Ohm that the curreot 
intensity vnll be increased by the vanishingly small 
external resistance of cells in parallel, but the op- 
posite when the external resistance is made much 
greater by their arrangement in series. The grouping 
of elements in a battery which gives the greatest 
results is that in which the total internal resistance 
is equal to the total external resistance of the circuit 
— that is to say, the number of groups of cells in 
series must be in the same proportion to the number 
of cells in every group arranged in parallel, as the 
external resistance is to the internal resistance of 
one cell. 

3. If the current conductor is " branched " between 
two points in the path, then the current intensities 
of the siugle branches are in inverse ratio to the 
corresponding resistances of the branches (ii-i-ii . 

=hk • ■ • )• 

This law of KirchhoflF gives us a means of measuring 
the strongest currents by so choosing the resistances 




UNIT OF INTENSITY 



jof two branch conductors that through the part of 
conductor in which we measure the current 
ntenaity there flows a well-ascertained fraction of 
i whole current. 



In the last chapter we learned upon what circum- 
Btances the current intensity {that is, for the present, 
only the action on the galvanometer) depends, but 
our experiments with the galvanometer gave us no 
foothold on which to base the definition of that current 
intensity which was to form our unit. When graduat- 
ing the galvanometer we took, arbitrarily, a constant 
current = 1. The expression quantity of electricity 
per second, which flows through the section of the 
conductor, is borrowed from its analogy to a stream of 
water, and hence is only to be considered as a figura- 
tive manner of speaking, for we possess no sense-organ 
capable of perceiving electricity, and therefore cannot 
measure its quantity directly. It is to be expected 
that the electric current, which draws the magnetic 
needle from its position of rest, and lends to iron in 
its character of electro-magnet such an enormous 
attractive force, may also produce efiects of another 
kind. Perhaps among these we may discover what 
we seek ; namely, a practical measure for current 
intensity. 

I. Here stand three large Bunsen's cells {cf. B, 
fig. 89, p. 202). I arrange them in series in a battery. 
To one free pole I fasten a fine metal thread (tinsel, 
such as is used for Christmas tree decorations). Will 
one of you kindly screw the other end to the free 
pole of the third cell ? You drop the thread hastily 
:because it has become too hot to hold. 



TTIE SCrENCK OF ELECTRICITY 

On p. 282 we learned that wires through which a cur- 
rent passes Itegiu to glow, and, if the curreDt is strong 
cuougb, to melt. This heating effect of the electric 
current is taken advantage of in practical matters 
in the exploding of mines, blasting of rocks, etc 

This is an electric lamp (fig. 133), consisting of a 
small pear-shaped gloss vessel, exhausted of air, m 
which two platinum wires, connected by a delicate 
hair-like loop of carbon filament, are fused. 

If I turn the current of the three 
cells into the carbon filament, by 
connecting the loops of platinum 
protruding from the glass vessel, it 
begins to glow with a bright golden 
light. For household use these 
^ i^^^BP lamps, of course, get their power 
^^^H ^^^Sl from a different source, which we 

^^^H ^5| ^^^^^ study later on. 

^^^^ c3^^-=» '^^^ conductor is heated by the 
' v,„ ita _ifi~.^„;,.. electric current, and, indeed, the 

worse the conductor or the greater 
its resistance, the greater the heat 
You can now guess whither, when we "damped" 
the current and so put a resistance in the circuit, 
the apparently lost energy went. The electric energy 
law. was changed into heat. We might now try to de- 
termine the amount of heat generated by a current, 
but the very laborious and difficult experiments of 
Lenz and Joule have proved that the amount of heat 
generated in the current conductor is indeed in direct 
proportion to the resistance of the conductor, but 
not to the current intensity itself. It is actually 
proportional to the square of the current intensity ; 
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ELECTROLYSIS OF WATER 

and accordingly the experiment is not suitable for 
I our present purpose. 

II. We will now study a chemical and dynamical 

T 

. MM Buas 
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shiLpe. 



effeet of the galvanic current, or what is called the 
decomposition or electrolysis of water. 

You see here (A, fig. 134) a glass tube closed at the Gas volt*.] 
upper end by a stop-eock ; while the point into which ™^**''' 
it is drawn out connects with a hollow glass ball (a) 
by a rubber tube not shown in A. The glass tube 
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is graduated in fifths of a cubic centimetre. The 
lower eud of the tube widens out into a ball-shaped 
dist4>ntion, and thence contracts into a neck. A 
spring clamp (Ri) holds this, whilst beneath the tap 
at the top a screw clamp (S) binds the tube to the 
holder. Into the lower orifice a funnel-shaped rubber 
stopper with holes bored in it (see G, centre figure} 
la pushed, and through this waterproof stopper are 
inserted two strong copper wires carefully painted 
over with amber varnish : these are soldered to the 
platinum strips or electrodes {p p). The outer 
ends of the copper wires are provided with nickel' 
plated binding-screw terminals (K, K^). The 
glass tube of the rubber stopper is joined by a rubbi 
tube with the funnel T, which, with its connectinj 
ring (R), may be raised or lowered, or taken 
of its holder altogether. 

I pour distilled water into the funnel and open tht 
stop-cock until the tube is full. I now connect th( 
biuding-screws with the electrodes of three Bunsen eel 
arranged in series (fig. 135, p. 306). You notice xu 
effect, and the galvanometer inserted in the circuit 
shows no current — that is to say, chemically pure 
water does not conduct the electric current, and ia 
not decomposed by it. I interrupt the current and 
take off the funnel while the stop-cock is opened. 

After all the water has flowed out, I put the funnel 
in its place, fill the apparatus with diluted aul* 
phuric acid (strength 10%), and close the stop-eocki 
Observe the apparatus. If I now close the circuit, 
we see a turbulent movement in the column of fluid, 
because from the platinum electrode a brisk flow of 
gas rises. In a few minutes we obtain nearly 3i 
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1 

I 



ccm. of gas. This apparatus works very energetically, 
88 the distance between the platinum plates is only 
2 mm. ; therefore the resistance of the wall of fluid 
lying between is comparatively very small, 

What kind of gas is this ? I take a tube of strong Oxyhydi 
glass 180 mm. long, 20 mm. internal diameter, closed ^''^^' 
at one end, and enclosed in wire netting, which I wrap 
in a cloth. Upon the little tube (r) of the ball (a) (fig. 
134) a piece of rubber tube has been slipped, and this 
I push into the glass tube. Then I open the cock, and 
keep it so until all the gas has escaped into this last, 
I take away the tube and put the flame of a candle to 
its opening — a loud report follows, like a pistol shot, 
but on account of the precaution we took, the explosion 
does no damage. Let us examine the tube. You see 
it is cracked and small drops of moisture have con- 
densed on the sides of it. We have not, therefore, 
to deal with a simple gas. The water has been 
decomposed into its parts, hydrogen and oxygen, 
which have again united as moisture. The compound 
of hydrogen and oxygen is called detonating gas. 
The apparatus used by us is, therefore, called the de- 
tonating gas voltameter. 

In this case a complicated process has been gone 
through. The electric current decomposed the 
sulphuric acid, which chemically decomposed the 
water in order to regenerate itself. But the final 
result is as if the sulphuric acid had remained un- 
changed and only the water had become decomposed ; 
hence the name, decomposition of water. 

To keep the two gases separate we make use of Hydrogen 
another apparatus (B, fig. 134, p. 30l). A tall ''° '*'"^'*' 
U-shaped glass tube, with both its legs equipped as in 
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the fonner case, has at its lower end a rubber stopper 
supported by a strong two-pronged holdfast (SP). 
The platinum electrodes (pp) extend up into ths 
legs. The funnel T at the top is larger than th» 
other one, for its capacity must be equal to that c^ 
the two legs of the tube. 

I fill the funnel with diluted sulphuric acid (10 per 
cent.) and open both cocks until the legs are filled. 
Ab soon as I put the current through, you see a brisk 
flow of gas ascending in both le^, but from the 
positive electrode or the anode it is much less than 
from the negative or kathode, 

I raise the funnel until the level of the fluid in it is 
about 1 cm. higher than the taps (B, fig. 134, p. 301), 
When about 20 ccm. of gas have been generated by 
the kathode, I open both taps carefully and let the gaa 
escape, I repeat this several times, until (in about 
five minutes) the fluid in both legs is saturated with 
the "as ' passing through it. 

Now we can proceed with the experiment proper, 
W'iieu the taps are closed, I interrupt the current, 
until the gaa bubbles have collected at the top, thea 
I let the gas escape and close the taps. Now look 
at the clock. 

I turn on the current. In three minutes I stop thS' 

' Water absorbs gas, espeoiallj oxygen. If we had perfortneA 
the experiment immediately, the amount of oiygen received would- 
have been too small. The fact that oxygen is absorbed i 
more strongly than nitrogen by water, is of great importance fof 
animals and plants dwelling therein. While atmospheric ut 
QontuiiiH only ] part by vol. of oxygen to 4 parts of nitrogen, the 
air obtained (by means of an air pump) from fresh or sea water 
contains considerably more oiygen than the atniosjiheric air (about 
33 per cent.). 
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rrent and wait until the gas bubbles have risen up. 

On the kathode there is about 40 ccm. of gas. Now 

I Uft the funnel out of the ring and hold it near the 

;ube, BO that the surfaces are at the same level. At 

le kathode there are now 42 c.cm. of gas; at the 

lode 21 c.cm., i.e. only half as much. By getting 

surfaces of both columns of fluid at the same height, 

le gases in both legs are measured under the Bame 

iressure (1 atmosphere). Upon testing, the larger 

uantity is found to be hydrogen, the smaller oxygen. 

iWater consists of 2 parts by volume of hydrogen 

to 1 part of oxygen. 

The quantity of detonating gas, at the first experi- 
ment, or the quantity of oxygen, which is set free 
in a given time, for example in one minute, may serve 
as measure of the current intensity (Jacobi's current 
unit yields 1 cem. of detonating gas per minute) ; but 
this process is less suitable for accurate measurements 
than that described at length below. To get results 
capable of being compared, the gases must be quite 
dry, and measured at a temperature of 0° C. and 
760 mm. barometric pressure, or they may be reduced 
by calculation to this temperature and pressure. 

These, as also the following apparatus, ought to 
be called chemical current- meters. The name " Volta- 
meter" usually given is very unfortunately chosenj 
as Volta had nothing at all to do with its discovery. 
It is also liable to be confused with voltmeter, i.e. an 
apparatus for the determination of the electromotive 
force in volts, such as the solenoid galvanometer, with 
resistance inserted in circuit. 

III. I now replace the electrolysis apparatus by a Coj 
Tessel (A, fig. 135) containing a concentrated solution 
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of sulphate of copper, in which two bright ] 
sheet copper are immersed. I put in the circuit a 
the commutator (C) and the galvanometer (D), as i 
fig. 135. 

This apparatus is called a copper- voltameter. 

We have learned in the preceding experiments how 
to reverse the current in the galvanometer while its 
direction remains unchanged in the copprr voltameter 
(A). By moving the copper plates in the voltameter 
together I can diminish its resistance, and therefore 
increase the current intensity until the galvanometer 




lottery [BJ bj tlit miumuUi. 
raversea tlia directioi) in the 
(a t) = 6 mm.], i*, natural si 

reaches its most sensitive deflection (43°, i.e. about 8 
units of scale). In a few minutes I take out the 
plates, clean them, and dry them by wiping them 
with filter paper and warming them over a spirit- 
lamp. Now I pass the plates round, but please take 
hold of them, especially the negative electrode (known 
by its smooth copper surface), at the place where the 
conducting wire, covered with sealing wax, is soldered 
on. You will remark at once that the kathode is 
covered with a fresh film of copper, while the anode 
appears as if it had been eaten away by the acid. 
On the plate on which the (positive) current operated 
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copper was set free and deposited on the other plate, 
while apparently the solution of copper has remained 
Unchanged. The metal goes with the current. 

We will now determine the additional weight 
received by the kathode or negative plate. On the 
lide table there is a very sensitive balance. I place 
the plate upon one of the pans, and upon the other 
shot or sand, until the two balance each other. Now 
I place each plate in its place and again regulate their 
distance, until the deflection on the galvanometer 
reaches 7"5 divisions (44'6°). After reversing the 
direction of the current we get 7'6 ; therefore a mean 
of 7*55. Now let the current pass through for five 
minutes, and observe the galvanometer at the end of 
each minute : — 



At the beginning 
After 1 [ 



The current is interrupted. 



Average. 
7-55 
7-49 
7 '48 
7-45 
7-45 
7-40 



Averuge 



When again wiped and dried in the same way, the 
kathode plate weighs now about 0"565 gr. or 565 mg. 
I more than before. This amount of copper has been de- 
[ posited in five minutes, therefore the amount ol copper 
I given up in one minute = 0'113 gr. = 113 mg., or gg- = 
[ 1'88 mg. per second. 

The additional weight of the negative electrode 
I would have been much greater if we had made use of 
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two silver plates in a diluted solution of nitrate of 
silver (lunar caustic). For accurate current measure-^'" 
ments, therefore, Poggendorfs silver voltameter i 
employed. 

Ab we recently saw, the current intensity depends 
on the electromotive force and the resistance of the 
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whole circuit (J = ^). 

magnitudes we can choose arbitrary units, as the thii3 
magnitude is already determined. Let us take, for 
example, as unit of electromotive force the cell of i 
Dauiell's battery, and as unit of resistance that of a_ 
thread of mercury with a cross-section of 1 t 
and a length of 106 3 cm. (1 ohm) ; then, if the resisi 
ance of the whole circuit is known, together with the 
electromotive force of the battery used as defined by 
the electrometer, we can calculate (of course in terms 
of the usual arbitrary unit) the current intensity f 
every single case. But as resistance measurements a 
full of detail and require special apparatus, it ia often 
desirable to find a means of measuring the inten- 
sity of a battery with the conductor put directly in 
cu-cuit. The deviation of the magnetic needle of the 
galvanometer, known as "galvanometric action," would 
be very convenient, but for the present it gives us 
only an arbitrary measure, ao that the measurements 
obtained from so many difi'erent instruments cannot 
be compared without further arrangements. WjM 
must therefore look about for absolute measures. ^| 
We already know that the practical unit of electro^ 
motive force, or the potential dift'erence at the free 
poles of a battery proportional to it, is called the volt ; 
still, in static electricity we were totally unable 
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meet with a source of electricity, the electric level 

of which could always be restored. But the con- 

staot cells, especially Daniell's, provide us with an 

excellent source of the kind required. We might 

simply adopt as practical unit the electromotive force The volt as 

of a Daniell's cell, and reasons of a merely theoretical of^iecu^'*'" 

nature have been the cause of our taking a somewhat motive force. 

smaller electromotive force as more suitable for the 

practical unit, namely, the volt. h 

I volt = poy = 0-934 of a standard Daniell's cell. H 

Oar aluminium electrometer, when being graduated Volt stale of 



deflection of a\ = 

Tolt is calculated as a, = 



= 14-02°, or, 



round 



from this, the deflection for 1 
15' 
1-OT 

numbers, 14°. This formed the basis of the gradua- 
tion (p. 77) ; therefore our projection graduation scale 
on the electrometer is also a volt scale, i.e. when 
the standard condenser is used {see footnote, p. 77). 
The divergences on the electrometer observed by 
ua earlier, for various galvanic cells, correspond ac- 
cordingly to the electromotive force of the cells in 
Tolta. 

As unit of current intensity we can imagine that Unit of 
current intensity which is produced by a constant cell J'JJ^pgft- 
of the electromotive force = 1 volt, when the whole 
current resistance = 1 ohm. It is called ampfere, after 
the French physicist Ampfere. 

By experiments which I cannot describe to you 
here, it has been found that a current of this intensity 
= 1 ampfere. 
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These numbers are called the electrochemical equiva- 
lents of silver, copper, and water, and with their help 
the current intensities of the cells employed can be 
calculated, as we shall see immediately. 

At last, then, we have found for these magnitudes 
which are so important for us, the correspondiiq 
practical units or measures. 

If we designate the quantity of electncity pei 
second flowing through the section of the conductor 
at the rate of one ampfere as one coulomb, then the 
current intensity = the number of conlombs per second, 

The unit of electromotive force is 1 volt (about 0'9 Daniell). 
„ „ resistauce is 1 ohm. 

„ „ intensity of current is 1 ampfere, 

Kow (p. 150) 1 coulomb = 3000 million electro 
static units of quantity of electricity. In order 1 
realise what this immense quantity of electricity 
means, imagine two coulombs of like electricity at flf 
distance of 1 kilometre. These would exercise upon 
each other a force of repulsion equal to a force capable 
of lifting a weight of 900 kilogrammes. 

During the last experiment our batteries deposited 
in five minutes 565 milligrammes of copper, or 113 in 
one minute. The current intensity, therefore, averaged 
1^68 '^'' ^ "^ ampferes : that is, 5 7 coulombs flowed every 
second throagh a section of the conductor. 



'EN8ITY NEVER CONSTANT 

You now uuderatand what a rich source of electric 
supply we have in the unpromising-looking galvanic 
cell, and therefore you will cease to wonder at the 
wonderful lifting power of electro-magnets. 

We might have employed as amperemeter the 
solenoid galvanometer {fig. 130, p. 289) instead of the 
tangent galvanometer, but we should have had to 
settle the value of our calibration scale, and the fine 
wire of the solenoid might have been aflFected by the 
continuance of the current. 

I again remind you of the fact that — even when 
constant cells are employed — the current intensity has 
no constant value ; nor can it, unlike electromotive 
force, have any, since a change of current intensity 
follows every vai-iation, either in the circuit of the 
conductor or in its resistance. 

Let ua again turn our attention to the galvanometer. 
While a current of 5*7 amperes flowed through the 
circuit, our galvanometer averaged {when the riog 
was in its normal position) 7"47 divisions of the scale ; 
therefore one unit division of scale = jrj^ = 0763 
amperes. We might employ this number as a cali- 
hration constant to reduce the readings of the Calibration 
instrument to amperes. 

Our galvanometer is so constructed that both ring 
and compass can be placed horizontally, so that, with 
the help of the fixed sight (fig. 112), the angle of 
deflection can easily be read ; also the ring itself can 
be lowered to decrease the divergences, without, at the 
same time, altering the resistance in the cur-rent. By 
this meana the graduation is very much facilitated. 
But as all galvanometers have not this nrrangement, 
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it will certaiuly interest you to learn what relation 
the angle of deflection, read off in degrees, bears to the 
current intenBity. 

I project (fig. 136) on the blackboard the quadrant 
of a circle, divided into degrees 0° to 90°, and 
act off along the circumference the values of the 
scale found when we were graduating. Then I 
draw a line AB parallel to the diameter i; passing 
through the zero point 0, and from the centre M, I 
draw radii through the scale points to line AB. The 




.^.yg4?-o-*»j 



points at which the radii cut the line, I mark witlu 
the corresponding figures 1, 2, 3, etc. ^ 

You, of course, understand that from AB almost 
exactly equal portions are cut, i.€. the sections of the line 
AB (counted from point A) are proportional to the cali- 
bration deyi-ees, and there/ore propoHional to the cur- 
rent intensity. A section t of the line AB corresponds 
to a deflection of the galvanometer, observed in degrees, 
= a^. Now the value of the fraction - is the so-caUed 
trigonometrical tangent of the angle a (- =tan a). 

If now a current of the strength J causes a 
deflection =a'', then the corresponding distance on 
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I AB = (, and is proportional to the current intensity ; 

limilarly also the fraction - {ainee the radius r baa 

constant value). Therefore the trigonometrical 

ngent of the angle a" {tan a = - ) is a measure of the 
I«urrent intensity. 

Current intensity J = i x tan a". 

Where A is a constant factor, depending on the 
dimensions of the apparatus, and called the reduction 
factor of the compass.' We can therefore call the Reducing 
compass a tangent compass or tangent galvanometer ^'^'*''?'^^ 
(Pouillet, 1837). vanomeUr. 

More accurate measurements prove that for galvano- 
meters of this kind, the (trigonometrical) tangents of 
the angle of deflection are actually proportional to the 
corresponding current intensities, but only when the 
magnetic needle is very small in comparison with 
the diameter of the conducting ring. And in our 
apparatus this is the case, because the length of the 
needle is scarcely a tenth part of the diameter of 
the ring. Hence the uniformity in the length of the 
sections of AB (fig. 136, cf. Appendix, 36, p. 409). 

IV. Our copper plate is still lying on the scale pan, Electio- 
I take it up and bend it about. You hear a crackling, f ''?"t'^_' 
and, look ! a delicate copper film comes away — that is, 
the thin hiyer of copper just deposited may be pulled 
off bit by bit, and exhibits with photographic exact- 
ness an impression of the coarse copper plate. But 
what in the plate before were reliefs are now depres- 
sions, and what were depressions have become reliefs. 



» If a = 45°, tan i 
foctoT k indioatea the 
in the galT&nometer. 



= 1, therefore i = k, i.e. the value of the 
intenaity which cauaea the deflection of 45° 
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This obecrvatioD, first made by de le Eive (1836), 
simultAncously gave the idea to Jacobi iu Rnseia 
and Spencer iu England of taking by electrotype 
metallic inipresaionsof ditferent objects, auch as medals, 
etc, and iu this they were successful. Jacobi called 
this process galvaiioplasty (electro-metallurgy), fore- 
seeing that this galvanic picture-making would give 
rise to a new industry. Look at tbe figures iu this 
book. They are woodcuts ; but not a single one of 
tbe boxwood blocks, upon which the drawing has been 
engraved, is used for printing from, but an impression 
was first taken from the woodcut, which shows all the 
reliefs as depressions and vice versa, and it is therefore 
called the negative. The wood engraving is well 
rubbed with oil and then pressed into a plastic 
hardening mass of heated caoutchouc, plaster, paste, 
etc., and the negative so obtained made conduct- 
ing by brushing it over with graphite or bronze 
powder. Of this is formed by the above means 
the positive or cliche of copper, or (by a special 
process) of zinc. 

Phototyping or autotyping is a particular branch 
of this art. A photographic negative is first laid upon 
a film of bicbromated gelatine, which is very sensitive 
to light, and is exposed for some time. It is then placed 
in water, and the parts not affected by the rays swell 
up, while the other parts appear as hollows. The same 
action may be observed when developing a photo- 
graphic plate while still damp. When the gelatine 
film has been hardened by dressing it with formal- 
dehyde, an electrotype impression is made from it, 
which is called the cliche or stereotype plate. As a 
great many more impressions can be made from a 
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metal plate than from a wood-block, and from a nega- 
tive as many positives of equal excellence as are 
required can be taken at any time, the advantage of 
this invention will be clear to you. 

The copper plates formerly employed in printing 
geographical maps required much time, were very ex- 
pensive, and, after all, only yielded a small number 
of good impressions. Every new plate involved the 
same expense as the first, and even then an exact 
reproduction was impossible. Now a single plate, 
though the initial cost is twice as much and involves 
twice as much preparation, gives sharply defined 
and accurate pictures from which a negative may 
be formed, and from which positives (either cliches 
or galvanotypes) may be made in any number, all 
being of equal excellence. Hence we can now get Galvanotype. 
school atlases of extraordinary excellence at a merely ■ 

nominal cost. And, to give another example, books, H 

whose contents do not change, as, for example, tables of H 

logarithms, may be revised and corrected as accurately H 

as possible, and then a galvanotype impression made ; H 

that for subsequent editions an entirely faultless H 

copy is assured which is called stereotype, and the H 

dearer movable types may be taken out and used H 

again, whereby much time and expense is spared. It H 

wiU be known to you that vjirious articles are now H 

silvered or gilded or nickel-plated by this galvanic ^| 

process, partly to give them a more attractive appear- ^M 

ance and partly to preserve them from rust. ^H 

V. While on this subject of the technical employ- ^M 

ment of the electric current, a few words may be said ^M 

upon one of the most interesting and important ^M 
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iuveotions of the nineteenth century, namely, long 
disUxnce wnting or the electric telegraph. 

The need of some method of transmitting nc 
with the greatest possible swiftness from one place to 
another led to the construction of the optical tele- 
graph, which remained in use until the year 1837, and 
is in some cases still employed, as on the battle field 
or in scientific expeditious. But the time employed 
in making the signs and the uncertainty of its working 
properly— for example, during thick fogs — made itH 
desirable to discover some means of applying electriJ 
city to telegraphy ; and thus, close upon the heela 
of many other striking discoveries in the domain 
of electricity, there followed experiments with the 
above object. 

Lesage of Genoa (about 1774) constructed the mod( 
ofa telegraph, consisting of twenty-four wires.connected 
at their two ends with a letter of the alphabet and an 
elder-pith pendulum. The wires were connected to the 
conductors of a frietional electric machine, whi 
caused the pendulums at the ends to diverge. Tl 
experiment looks more like an interesting playth 
than otherwise, and was of little practical use. N< 
more fortunate were others, who tried to employ 
discharging spark of the Leyden jar to give signs, 
high potential of this source of electricity requires s 
an elaborate system of insulation for the wires, that irt^ 
practical purposes it cannot be obtained, and therefore ex- 
periments with static electricity were soon abandoned. 

As at first (until 1820) only the chemical action 
the galvanic current in the decomposition of water 
known, it will not surprise us that the first eleci 
telegraph was founded on this principle. Sommi 
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P Munich (1809) constraeted the first workable Sommering'B 
lectrie telegraph. He conneKted the two stations by ohemiwil 
birty-five conducting wires, the ends terminating in telegraph. 
»latinum electrodes placed in a glass trough filled 
with acidulated water. Whenever an electric current 
as passed through any pair of these electric wires, 
little bubbles of oxyhydrogen gas arose at the corre- 
^onding electrodes, thus making prearranged Blgna 
on a finger-board provided with letters and figures. 
But, as you may suppose, the time taken to manipulate 
this proved longer than that in the case of the optical 
telegraph, and in fact the device was never practically 
employed. 

Scarcely had Oersted (1820) made known his 
discovery of the deviation of the magnetic needle by 
the electric current, then Ampere proposed to replace 
the platinum electrodes of Sommering's apparatu^y 
agnetic needles, though he himself did not perform 
any practical experiments in the matter. The number 
of conducting wires would also have increased very 
considerably the cost of carrying them out. 

The first working electro -magnetic telegraph First elect 
apparatus was constructed by Baron Paul Schilling n^e*"' 
von Cannstadt in St Petersburg {1832 or 1833), at«legraph. 
friend of Sommering, by whose apparatus his inven- 
tive genius had been excited (Appendix, 37, p. 410). 
Almost simultaneously, and quite independently. 
Gauss and Weber (1833), established in Gottingen an 
electro-magnetic telegraph between the Observatory 
and the Physical Laboratory. This, then, was the 
first telegraph used for practical purposes. Moreover, 
they did not use the galvanic current, but the electro- 
magnetic induction current (see next chapter). 
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Fig. 137 gives a general view of Schilling's first 
tclcgrapb, which is still preserved in the museum of 
the head telegraph office in St Petersburg. Six 
magnetic needles banging by silk threads were fitted 
with multiplying coils. These, together with a call 
apparatus (B), were connected by eight wires, one of 
which was for the return current. A keyboard (C) 
served to close the circuit. The movement of the 




Fio, 137. — First electro- magofltio noedlB talegraph, conBtruoted by Sohilliiie, 
1832-33. B, Ehp cbII apparatua. From O. Ghwolaon's Popul. VorU», 
iaerEleldr. (Ruaa.), p. 200. 

needles was marked by little cardboard discs (p) 
fastened to the hooks on which the needles hung. 
When at rest these thin cardboard discs turned their 
sharp ends to the onlooker, but when deflected their 
flat aides, of which one was white and the other black. 
Following this (1835 or 1836) Schilling constructed 
a telegraph with only one needle. According as it 
was deflected east or west, signs were arranged 
corresponding to the letters of the alphabet ; but the 
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MORSE'S RECORDER ■ 

Qventor was not able to carry this idea to a practical ■ 

BSult, as he soou after died (1837). 1 

In 1838, Steinheil of Munich discovered that the I 

nd wire of the telegraph circuit could be done M 

»way with if the earth was used aa return conductor,' ■ 

ly soldering strong copper plates to the ends of the I 

ndres and sinking them in moist earth or water. ■ 

Chis discovery gave great impetus to the development I 

}f practical telegraphy. I 

In 1840, Wheatstone by means of his dial telegraph I 

mdeavoured to avoid the inconvenience of specially H 

ombined signs. An indicator moved by an electro- ■ 

nagnet marked by its position the figures and letters H 

Bt round the edge of the dial. This apparatus ■ 

rorked slowly and was untrustworthy I 

The electro-magnetic telegraphs soon became uni- Morse's I 

ersal, but in a short time they were replaced, with teie^^^_ i 

he exception of the submarine cables, by the record- I 

ig telegraph, invented (in 1835) by the American j 

Morse, and altered to its present form by Robinson. M 

We have a model here of Morse's telegraph (fig. 1 38), ■ 

^ This is Dot to be understood in the sense th&t the current H 

I really flows from one station to the other, but that the e&rth acts H 

I as a boundless reservoir for the electricity generated by us, whither ■ 

all surplus electricity flows, or whence every scarcity may be ■ 

supplied, without any appreciable alteration of its eleotric potential. H 

To make this clear, imagine a pumping station on the sea-shore, H 

which forces the water into water-pipes, out of which it is again H 

L poured into the sea in another place. It is not necessary to H 

I believe that the very same particles of water, which flow again H 

I into the sea, make their way back to the pumping station and so H 

I oatise a return current io the sea. This will be clear to you if H 

I you imagine the pumping station transferred to the Isthmus of H 

I Panama, pumping the water of the ocean into a conduit, through H 

Kwfaich it is carried into the Gulf of Mexico. Here there can be H 
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all the subsidiary parte being omitted. If a current 
is set up in the electro-magnet (M) by pressing the 
key (S), it attracts the iron armature (a), which ia 
fastened to a lever. In doing this it presses up the 
little wheel (r) at the other end (till then resting ii 
a suitable colouring matter) against the paper stri] 
(p), which moves, generally by a clockwork arrange- 
ment, over the rollers. The distance apart of the 
rollers {w w) is here made large for greater clearness. 
If the current is switched on for just a moment tl 



he J 
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1 



Fig, 138.— Model of Morsa'a recording telegTupb, t^j natural size. M, alectro- 
iiiaguet ; L, lever witli nrmature (a) ami the small writing q^Iinder (r), 
which, wheii at rest, dijia Into the ink rcBervair ; ji. roll of paper, fiom_ 



the" 



ink-writer mak&a only a very small point on the' 
paper, while, when the cuiTcnt is closed for a longer 
period, a dash ia made. The Morse alphabet consists 
of "dot" and "dash," as also all signs for figures, 
punctuation marks, etc. Those letters which occur 
most frequently are denoted by the shortest stroki 
for example, e by a dot, i by two, i by a dash, etc. 
In the illustration (fig 139) you have the diagi 
of a telegraphic system. At A is the transmitting' 
station, whence the message will be telegraphed to B. 
By pressing down the contact key (Si), the local 
battery (B^) is closed and the current circulates round 
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POLARIZATION CURRENT 

foltameter (from R to L), d^ and d^, while the 
vanometer is out of circuit. The Interrupted 
ircuit is shown by dotted liaes in fig. 140 (A). If 
let the wire hook ds spring up, and then im- 
mediately press down rfj, then the cell is put out 
•of circuit, and a closed circuit established between 
e voltameter and the galvanometer (B, fig. 140). 
ibserve : 
The galvanometer deflects without being joitied to 
cell. A glance at the magnetic needle shows you 
ihat the north-seeking pole pointed west; therefore 
^he current flows over the needle to the north, and 
the voltameter accordingly from right to left, i.e. 
the reverse direction to that ivhich it took when 
connected with the cell. 

We note the same phenomenon if we take a glass 
vessel, containing a solution of nitric acid, into which 
the platinum electrodes dip. In this case silver is 
deposited on one of the plates ; therefore in the fluid 
there are no longer two similar platinum plates, bat 
one clean plate and one silvered. The rise of a 
current is here intelligible. In the case of the oiy- 
hydrogen voltameter also, the platinum plates coming 
into contact with the various ga.ses formed (in one 
ease hydrogen, in the other oxygen) undergo a 
change of state, although it is not outwardly per- 
ceptible, so that they act, in their electromotive 
action, like two different metals. This condition 
is called polarization, and the current appearing 
when the "polarized electrodes" are joined, is the 
" polarization current." 

As we saw, the polarization current is opposed to 
the original current, and, therefore, it must weaken 
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it. According to Ohm's law, we obtained for fixed 
conductors the rule; 

electromotiTfl foroe of the cell 



Current mteiuuty = 



total resistance of oirouit 



But if polarizable conductors are put in circuit in s 
fluid, then the rule runs: 

Current intensity = 



By galvanic polarization we must therefore under- 
stand such a change of the surface of conductors 
which dip into a suitable fluid that a current 
opposite to the original current — the polarization or 
secondary current — is generated, thus weakening the 
primary current As experiment shows, the electro- 
motive force of the polarization current depends on 
the chemical nature of the immersed plates and 
the fluid used with them, also in part on the electro- 
motive force of the primary current. When the 
electromotive force of the primary current gradually 
increases, that of the polarization current is at 
first equal to the former, until a certain value ia 
reached, and thenceforward the electromotive fori 
of the polarization current remains constant. Fo] 
platinum electrodes in distilled water, the maximum 
is nearly 2'03 Daniells (2'17 volts), but in acidulated 
water much lower, or about 1*6 Daniell {l-8 volt). 
If the electromotive force of the primary current- 
is further increased, then visible decomposition 
water takes place.' Copper plates in a solutii 

' Ab the eleotromotiye force of a Daniell's cell is about 1 '07 Toltj! 
by its use we could not attain to the decomposition of waterifl 
Neither would the Beriee arrangement in the battery help mattery 
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ACCUMULATORS 

of sulphate of copper show only weak polarization, 
and amalgamated zinc plates in sulphate of zinc solu- 
tion none at all. Hence we use these as current 
dampers. 

The " secondary cells," as the polarization apparatus SeMndarj 
nsed for generating the current are called, have, of 
course, a maximum electromotive force which cannot 
be overstepped. In recent times they have been 
put to practical use. Acting on a hint from Sinsteden 
(1854), Plants (in 1859) constructed secondary 
batteries of lead plates, which were insulated from 
each other, and placed in diluted sulphuric acid. If a 
battery such as this is charged, i.e. connected with a 
source of current, when the positive current enters it, 
a chemical combination of lead and oxygen (peroxide 
of lead) will be formed upon the plate, while the 
other plate is covered with hydrogen bubbles ; or 
if it is oxidized a spongy film of metallic lead is 
deposited, while the oxide is reduced. 

If the primary current is interrupted and a con- 
ductive connection made between the lead plates, 
then there flows through the conductor a current of 
nearly constant electromotive force (about 2 volts), 
at the beginning of a higher, although a constantly 
decreasing current intensity. The direction of the 
secondary current is naturally the opposite of that 
of the primary one which charges it, i.e. the plate 
covered with peroxide of lead forms the positive 
pole. 

Faure, in 1881, improved these secondary cells byAecnmn- 

lince, by tbttt means, although the current intensity (i.e. the 
quantity of electricity) would be increased, the electromotive 
force would remain the same. 
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using, instead of the heavy lead plates, gratings i 
lead, the surface of which he covered with a film i 
minium {a combination of lead and oxygen). At thffl 
positive pole this is changed directly into peroxid( 
of lead, and at the other pole it is reduced to a veij 
spongy metallic lead, by which the charging is facili- j 
tated and quickened. The quantity of peroxide of lead 
formed is a measure of the electric energy stored up. 
As this can never be greater than that used for charg- 
ing, it need not be accentuated. Really a loi 
30 to 40 per cent, of electric energy takes place, 
which, in the future, will be much diminished, but 
which is not entirely stopped by better construction 
of these pieces of apparatus, which are called accumur 
lators. One disadvantage of accumulators lies in the 
fact that, when not in action, a loss of the stored up 
energy takes place. 

If the accumulator current is of shorter duratioi 
than the charging current in the galvanic cells use^ 
in charging, yet the current intensity, in the begin' 
ning at least, is greater. If the accumulators 
charged in parallel, then a weaker current of greats 
electromotive force may be obtained by putting 
them in series and may be used as desired, as, for in-! 
stance, for electric lighting purposes. Accumulators, 
therefore, form a kind of portable magazine of electric 
energy. 

Hitherto we have employed galvanic cells almost 
exclusively for the generation of the electric current. 
Now let us look around for other sources for the 
supply of electricity. 

As we saw, the cause of the electric current is thi 



ACCUMULATORS 

of Bulpbate of copper show only weak polarization, 
and amalgamated zinc plates in sulphate of zinc solu- 
tion none at all. Hence we use these as current 
dampers. 

The " secondary cells," as the polarization apparatus Secondu 
used for generating the current are called, have, of 
course, a maximum electromotive force which cannot 
be overstepped. In recent times they have been 
put to practical use. Acting on a hint from Sinsteden 
(1854), Planti^ (in 1859) constructed secondary 
batteries of lead plates, which were insulated from 
each other, and placed in diluted sulphuric acid. If a 
battery such as this is charged, i.e. connected with a 
source of current, when the positive current enters it, 
a chemical combination of lead and oxygen (peroxide 
of lead) will be formed upon the plate, while the 
other plate is covered with hydrogen bubbles ; or 
if it is oxidized a spongy film of metallic lead is 
deposited, while the oxide is reduced. 

If the primary current is interrupted and a con- 
ductive connection made between the lead plates, 
then there flows through the conductor a current of 
nearly constant electromotive force (about 2 volts), 
at the beginning of a higher, although a constantly 
decreasing current intensity. The direction of the 
secondary current is naturally the opposite of that 
of the piimary one which charges it, i.e. the plate 
covered with peroxide of lead forms the positive 
pole. 

Faure, in 1881, improved these secondary cells byAcctuno- 

laton. 
since, by that means, although the current ititenaity (i.e. the 
quantity of electricity) would be increased, the electromotive 
force would remain the same. 
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Fig. 137 gives a general view of Schilling's first 
telegraph, which is still preserved in the muaeum of 
the head telegraph office in St Petersburg. Six 
magnetic needles hanging by silk threads were fitted 
with multiplying coils. These, together with a call 
apparatus (B), were connected by eight wires, one of 
which was for the return current. A keyboard (C) 
served to close the circuit. The movement of the 




Fro, 137— First electro-magnetio noedle telegmph, conetruoted by Sehjlling, 
1882-33. B, the call apjiaratus. From 0. Chwolson"s Poiml. Vurliw, 
iiberSlektr. (Rusa,), p. 200. 

needles was marked by little cardboard discs (p) 
fastened to the hooka on which the needles hung. 
When at rest these thin cardboard discs turned their 
sharp ends to the onlooker, but when deflected their 
flat sides, of which one was white and the other black. 
Following this (1835 or 1836) Schilling constructed 
a telegraph with only one needle. According as it 
was deflected east or west, signs were 



corresponding to the letters of the alphabet ; but the 
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inventor was not able to carry this idea to a practical 
result, as he soon after died {1837). 

In 1838, Steinheil of Munich discovered that the 
secood wire of the telegraph circuit could be done 
away with if the earth was used as return conductor/ 
by soldering strong copper plates to the ends of the 
wires and sinking them in raoiat earth or water. 
This discovery gave great impetus to the development 
of practical telegraphy. 

In 1840, Wheatstone by means of his dial telegraph 

Kendeavoured to avoid the inconvenience of specially 

lombined signs. An indicator moved by an electro- 

cnagnet marked by its position the figures and letters 

bet round the edge of the dial. This apparatus 

worked slowly and was untrustworthy 

The electro-magnetic telegraphs soon became uni- Moree', 
but in a short time they were replaced, with ^J^"^' 
she exception of the submarine cables, by the record- 
fing telegraph, invented (in 1835) by the American 
Morse, and altered to its present form by Robinson. 

We have a model here of Morse's telegraph {fig. 1 38), 
' This is Dot to be understood in the sense that the current 
really flows from one station to the other, but that the earth acts 
as a boundless reservoir for the electricity generated by us, whither 
all surplus electricity flows, or whence every scarcity may be 
supplied, without any appreciable alteration of its electric potential. 
To make this clear, imagine a pumplDg station on the sea-shore, 
which forces the water into water-pipes, out of which it is again 
poured into the sea in another place. It is uot necessary to 
believe that the very same particles of water, which flow again 
into the sea, make their way back to the pumping station and so 
cause a return curreot in the sea. This will be clear to you if 
you imagine the pumping station transferred to the Isthmus of 
Panama, pumping the water of the 0!;ean into a conduit, through 
which it is carried into the Gulf of Meiico. Here there can be 
no questioQ of any return current. 
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upon it a piece of ice. These electric currenl 
generated by heat were discovered by Seebeck 
1823, and called thermo-electric currents. Th( 
amall apparatus (A, fig. 66) is known as the thena< 
electric cell, or, shortly, the " thermo-cell." 

Experiments performed with the different meti 
have shown that they can be arranged in such order 
that when the point of junction is heated, the current 
always flows from the metal standing lowest in the 
series to the next above it. By analogy with the 
electromotive series (p. 16) this succession of metalfi 
is called the thermo-electric Beries. 



THKfiHO-BLEOTRIC SeBIKS 

(conduubiug wire) 



1 



Here, too, it may be stated that the further any two 
members of the series are apart, the greater difference 
of electric level do they show. Of the above metals a 
cell of antimony and bismuth gives the greatest effect. 
The signs + and — denote the kind of electricity 
at the free poles. In the connecting wire of an 
antimony and bismuth rod, for example, the current 
flows from antimony to bismuth, therefore at the.g 
point of junction, when heated, from bismuth 
antimony. 

Thermo-electric currents may also be generated 
one metal only, if a piece of wire of the metal 
bent or knotted and the bend or knot strongl* 
heated. To show this a very sensitive galvanometei 




TELEGRAPH SYSTEMS 



ifae receiving station, whose battery {Bj) is put out of 
rtiion on account of the position of Sj. The galvano- 

3 (Gi Gj) show the presence of the current. 
Although the Morse telegraph surpasses the needle 
instrument both in quickness and in reliability, yet 
it did not altogether supersede it, for the force 
required to put a lever in action ia much greater 
han that required to deflect the magnet needle of 




B. — ^Diagram of telegraph sygtem. A, tracsmitting station ; B, re> 
ceiviog Btalion. Switcb at A sets currsat goicg ; at B stopa current ; B, 
batteries (in A in ; in B, out of circuit) ; G, galvaaometBca to ibow 
direction of current ; Pj P„ copper aarth plates. 

a multiplier. Hence in those cases where only weak 
currents are available, or where the current may be 
enfeebled by too great a resistance of the conductor, 
the needle telegraph is preferable, as, for example, for 
submarine cables. As both the phenomena and the 
apparatus employed are in this case very complicated, 

I we cannot go further into the matter without over- 
Btepping the limits of this book. 

The newest departure in this branch of electricity, 

I wireless or spark telegraphy, will be treated of later. 
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may be shown, so that sach an instrument may be 
used as a highly sensitive differential thermometer. 
Also stronger, hard-soldered thenno-piles, which can 
bear a longer heating in a flame, are used to 
generate constant currents, which can be employed 
instead of galvanic currents, and are specially suit- 
able for the charging of accumulators. But a more 
accurate description of these would lead us too far 
afield. 

And so we will conclude for the present. The next 
chapter will close our course, and in it you will 
become acquainted with the most powerful of all 
sources of electrical supply, viz : magneto-electric 
induction. 
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voltameter {from R to L), c?, and dg, while the 
galvanometer is out of circuit. The interrupted 
circuit is shown by dotted lines in fig. 140 (A). If 
I let the wire hook dg spring up, and then im- 
mediately press down ds, then the cell is put out 
of circuit, and a closed circuit established between 
the voltameter and the galvanometer {B, fig. 140). 
Observe : 

The galvanometer deflects icithouf being joined to 
the cell. A glance at the magnetic needle shows you 
that the north-seeking pole pointed west; therefore 
the current flows over the needle to the north, and 
in the volta/nietei' accordi^iglt/ Jrom right to left, i.e. 
in the reverse direction to that which it took when 
connected with the cell. 

We note the same phenomenon if we take a glass 
vessel, containing a solution of nitric acid, into which 
the platinum electrodes dip. In this case silver is 
deposited on one of the plates ; therefore in the fluid 
there are no longer two similar platinum plates, bat 
one clean plate and one silvered. The rise of a 
current is here intelligible. In the case of the oxy- 
hydrogeu voltameter also, the platinum plates coming 
into contact with the various gases formed (in one 
case hydrogen, in the other oxygen) undergo a 
change of state, although it is not outwardly per- 
ceptible, so that they act, in their electromotive 
action, like two different metals. This condition 
is called polarization, and the current appearing 
when the "polarized electrodes" are joined, is the 
" polarization current." 

As we saw, the polarization current is opposed to 
the original current, and, therefore, it must weaken 
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acquaiuted with the bearings of the place. On our 
last journey we learat that — 

(1) The dynamic effects of the galvanic current are 
manifested in thermal or chemical action. The first 
kind are seen in the heating and consequent in- 
candescence of a portion of the conductor, when both 
the resistance and current intensity are sufficiently 
great. In certain conductors of a liquid nature, the 
current causes a decomposition of the chemical com- 
pounds, and sets free certain elements (electrolysia), 
By particular processes themetallic parts remaining may 
be used as a cast (electro-metallurgy), or as a protective 
covering (galvanoplasty, electro-gilding, plating, etc.). 

(2) The quantity of metal, copper or silver, deposited 
by a galvanic current, or the amount of oxyhydrogen 
gas given off is proportional to the current intensity. 
The metal follows the current. Thus, by experiment, 
a means was found of determining the electro-chemical 
equivalent of the unit of current. 

(3) In certain liquid conductors a counter current 
(polarization or secondary current) was occasioned by 
the electric current, which continued flowing after the 
primary current was broken. The strength of the 
secondary current increases, while that of the primary 
one is increased until it reaches a constant maximum, 
which, in the case of lead plates in diluted sulphuric 
acid or accumulators, corresponds to a difference, 
between the poles of 2 volts. These accumulator! 
may be used as portable stores of current. 

(4) The different metals exhibit, when their points 
of junction are heated, a difference of electric polarity 
at their free ends, and produce, when conductivelj 
connected, an electric current or thermo-currenf 
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FARADAY'S EXPERIMENT 

With the help of suitable apparatus very small differ 
ences of temperature, otherwise impossible to detect, 
may be observed. 




Let UB now again turn our attention to magnets. 
We have observed the reciprocal effect of magnets on 
movable conductors, and have learnt that galvanic 
currents can call forth from electrn-magneta an extra- 
ordinary portative force. Ought we not also to be able, 
with the help of magnets, to generate electric currents ? 
This question was 



often on the tip of 
my tongue, but 
first of all I wanted 
to show you all the 
qualities of the gal- 
vanic current, be- 
fore entering into 
this new territory, 
the peculiar beauty 
of which might have interfered with your full enjoy- 
ment of other electro-dynamic phenomena. 

Over the entrance gate of this territory there hangs, 
written in letters of gold, the uudying name of the 
greatest physicist of all times, Michael Faraday, the 
glorious pioneer of electrical knowledge. 

We take a horse-shoe ateel magnet {M, fig. 142), 
consisting of several plates fastened together. Its 
keeper is also horse-shoe-shaped, each leg being wound 
round with covered wire, in opposite directions, with 
about fifty windings on each leg. 

The wires, ending in brass handles {^i h^), are 



mm. 
as jfl 



soldered to this wire, for use when you wish to 
yourself as current-finder. 

I grasp the middle of the keeper, and apply it to 
the poles of the magnet, which I hold fast with the 
left hand. Take hold of the handles. I tear the 
keeper suddenly away. You recoil as if struck by an 
electric shock, and this is really the case. I carry the 
conducting wires to two glass stands (S), approach their 
looped ends very near to each other— about ^ mm. 
Darken the room for a few minutes. As soon 
puU away the keeper again, a spark flashes acrof 
a proof that a current, and, though only momentary, 
one of considerable electromotive force, has been 
generated. This is what is called current at break. 
In this fundamental experiment of Faraday in 1831 
is contained, as in a seed, the principles of the entire 
range of modern dynamo-electrical machines. 

Our task is now to discover the origin or cause 
this magneto-electrical current. 

As we already know, electro-magnets are mu( 
stronger than steel magnets. I, therefore, wind rouni 
an iron rod thirty turns of thick insulated 
(fig. 143), fasten it to a thin stick of fir-wood {S] 
then run the wire along it, after which I conne( 
it to a large Buusen's cell, A current-closer, con- 
tact key, or switch is put in, so that the circuit 
may be temporarily closed while our observations 
are being made. The cell is thus prevented from 
running down. Let us hold over the electro-magnet 
a piece of white cardboard, upon which I strew iron 
filings. I tap it with my finger, and you see 
that the filings immediately arrange themselves in 
symmetrical curves, or magnetic lines of force, 
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ifew of which are indicated in fig. 1 43. If I hold the 
cardboard still and turn the magnet on its axis, you 
■will see the lines of force rearrange themselves, and, 
'On account of the symmetrical shape of the magnet, 
in a very similar manner but occupying another 
plane in regard to position. We leara from this 
that the entire space coming under the influence of 
the electro-magnet is traversed by electric lines of 
force. This entire sphere of action of a magnet is 
caMed the magnetic field. 




re and ;id internal diameter of 30 mm. ; 

Now I break the current of the electro-magnet 
(fig. 143), push the wooden stick through a coil of wire 
fixed to a stand (R, fig. 143), the internal diameter 
of which ring is 30 mm., and consists of about 
100 turns of insulated copper wire. Then by means 
of silk threads at either end, I suspend the rod from 
the ceiling, adjusting it so that it may just come 
within the centre of the coil. I then connect the 
latter by long flexible wires with a solenoid galvano- 
meter (M) standing at one side, whereby all resistance 
is cut out of circuit, and switch on the current (see 
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fig. 131). We convince ourselves by a compass 
needle tbat the pole of the maguet to the right is 
the north-seeking one, and this I mark by sticking 
on it u piece of red paper. 

Let us now begin our experiments. The coil of 
wire ia just off the end of the snuth-aeeking pole 
(fig. 143). I put my finger on the wooden stick 
and push the south pole towards the wire ring. You 
Bee the needle deflects immediately, but it comes to 
rest again if I keep the magnet still. Now I let 
go the stick — it swings back and the galvanometer 
needle deflects, but the opposite way. While the 
magnet swings slowly backwards and forwards, dur- 
ing which time the south pole now approaches, now 
withdraws from the ring, the needle swiogs in unison, 
right and left, thus proving that a current at break, 
the direction of which continually changes, is sent 
through the galvanometer. 

Now I stop the magnet and approach the wire ring 
and stand to the south pole. A like deflection J 
follows as when the magnet (i.e. its south pole) wm 
brought near. If I push it back, a deflection is seenjl 
but in the opposite direction. 

If you will observe the direction of the lines oiM 
force (fig. 143), numbered successively (l, 2, . . . G)jr 
you will notice that, as the ring approaches tin 
magnet, these lines are cut in the order 1, 2, 3 . . , 
but as it is drawn back, it cuts them in the revera 
order (6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1). For the present, then, w^ 
may conclude : if the lines of force of a conductc 
are cut (whether by moving the conductor or thfl 
magnet with the lines of force is immaterial), 
electric current is generated in the conductor, am 
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direction changes aa the movement is reversed. 
his temporary current, generated only by the move- Magnetic 
pent of a conductor in the magnetic field, is called current. 
iie magnetic induction current. 

Now I put a second cell in circuit, in parallel 

nth the first (not shown in A, fig. 143), and leave 

pne wire loose. I push forward the wire ring until 

is in the same plane as the pole of the magnet, 

nd let it remain there. Then the needle returns 

■ ; but if 1 put in the current of the second cell 

fcy inserting the wire in the binding screw, the needle 

is, but flies back at once to zero, only to 

deflect to the other side if I interrupt the current. 

Vhat has happened ? 

In any case the intensity of the magnetic field has 

I been increased by the addition of the second cell. 

■Whence came these lines of force 1 The soft un- 

Imagnetic iron exhibits none. They cannot have 

f come from without ; hence Faraday concluded that 

they emerge laterally from the iron rod, when it is 

magnetized, and are driven back when the magnetism 

vanishes at the opening of the current, A wire ring 

surrounding the electro-magnet must therefore be cut 

in reverse order by the lines of force as they emerge 

and retire ; hence the induced currents have opposite 

directions at the making and breaking of the current 

surrounding the electro-magnet, and this our ex- 

L periment shows. 

Let us make another, experiment to check this. 

I If we place the wire ring, first (R, fig. 143), in the 

[ plane of the magnetic pole, and next so that it 

exactly encircles the electro-magnet, then, in the first 

-when the circuit is closed — only a part of the 
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lines of force meets the wire ring, whereas, in tl 
second case, all the Hues of force cut it ; hence in 
latter the induction current must be stronger. Let 
test this by using one cell. If the ring is in the plane 
of the magnetic pole, the deflection is 2^ degrees 
of scale ; but if it is in the middle, 5^ degrees ; 
hence, on our former assumption, much greater. 

We can, therefore, repeat our obBervations in a 
more comprehensive manner. 

While a cOTiductor is cutting through the lines of 
force, an electromotive force is induced in the con- 
ductor, hut only during such time as its movement 
lasts. The direction of the magnetic induction 
current depends on the order in which the lines 
of force are cut. 

In this we can distinguish three cases : 

(1) The magnetic field is moved, while the con- 
ductor remains stationary. 

(2) The conductor moves in a stationary magnetic 
field. 

(3) The intensity of the magnetic field is changed^ 
while both conductor and magnet are stationary. 

All three cases, as we shall see, are employed in' 
the construction of magnetic induction apparatus. 

Let us again test the process in our bar electro- 
magnet, and pay special attention to the directioo 
of the induction current. The south-seeking poll 
lies to your left. In fig. 144, for the sake of 
clearness and simplicity, the electro- magnet is shown 
without its enveloping and conducting wires, and 
only one turn is shown round the ring. 

I push the south pole of the magnet nearer to th( 
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fc ring (I, fig. 144), or through it (11), then the deflec- 
HtioQ to the right proves that the current flows from 
Bthe terminal k^ {cf. fig. 131), into the wire ring, and 
^ hence it has the direction shown by the arrow. 

While the middle of the magnet is passing through 
the ring, the needle returns to 0, and when it is pushed 
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still further (III and IV) it deflects to the other aide, 
■while the ring cuts the lines of force in inverse order. 

If I allow the magnet to swing back from left 
to right (V and VI), the induction current changes 
its direction. 

If you compare (fig. 144, I-V"I) the direction of 
the induction current in the ring marked by a short 
arrow with that (p. 232) of the hypothetical molecular 
iBtream of Weber and Ampfere, which in this case is 
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in alignment with the inducing galvanic current in 
the enveloping wire, you easily remark : 

If the circular conductor approacbes a magnetic 
pole (I), or if the lines of force are successively cat, 
from outside to inside,' by the conductor (I, II, V), 
then the induction current is opposite to the direc- 
tion of the magnetic molecular current and to the in- 
ducing galvanic current. If, on the other band, the 
conductor is withdrawn from the poles, or if it cuts 
the lines of force from inside to outside, then the 
induction current is in alignment with the molecular 
currents and with the inducing galvanic current. 

If we use, instead of the electro-magnet, a steel 
bar magnet, then the effect is much weaker, but the 
direction of the current the same. If I replace the 
single magnet by two steel magnets (VII, fig. 144) 
with their like poles {e.g. their north poles) touching, 
then the neutral points are at {, and ij. If I push 
the ring along the double magnet, then the induc- 
tion current = 0, and the direction changes when 
neutral point is passed, 

I put the electro-magnet in again. If I pull the 
iron rod out of the wire coil and push in a glass tube 
(in order that the coils may not collapse), we get a 
solenoid, in which the inducing galvanic current flows 
as before. The north-seeking pole remains to your 
left (fig. 143). If 1 repeat the experiment, the 

' Here, ia a bar magnet (steel or electro), the lines of force 
curve from one pole to the other, and the magnet ia, in a certain 
measure, wrapped up in them. Let tis imagine a aectioo cut 
through the middle of the magnet (perpendicular to the axis), 
then those lines furthest from the axis are the outer ones. At firat _ 
glance at the poles they of course look as if the; were emergiiu 
from the middle, 
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LENZ-S LAW 

deflection is much leas than with the iron core, and 
I must connect three Bunaen cells to obtain any- 
appreciable effect ; but we see that the cUiection of 
the induction current is the same as before. Hence we 
can formulate what we have gleaned from our observa- 
tions more concisely, if we remember that currents 
in the same alignment attract, in the opposite repel. 

At evei-y movement of a current conductor or of a Lenz'slaw of 
magnet in the neighbourhood of a mre coil {or vice ^n^H" ■ 
versa), an induction cwrent arises. The direction 
of the induction current is such that it would give 
to the inducing current or to the magnet a move- 
vnent towards the opposite direction (Lenz). If, for 
example, a north pole is brought near to the wii'e ring, 
then the induction current is opposite to the molecular 
currents and so tries to repel the magnet. If the north 
pole is withdrawn, then the induction current is in 
alignment with the molecular currents and endeavouM 
to attract the magnetic pole. It follows from Lenz's 
rule, that in the movement of the conductor in the 
magnetic field resistance must be overcome. The 
work performed in doing this is the cause of 
electric energy.^ 

^ This was the eiplanatian accepted by most physicists at the 
fime of writing ; but it is doubtful whether it is now satisfactory. 
Dr Uustave Le Bon {The Kmlution of Foreea, 1908, Chap. II.) has 
jwinted out that the apparently unlimited production of electrical 
energy in the induced body bears no relation to the strictly 
Kmited quantity ot the charge on the inductor, and must therefore 
bave some other source. The same reasoning applies to magnetic 
.ae to electric induction. His esplanation is that electricity is the 
I result of the dissociation of matter and that the disintegration of 
i'the atom sets free an enormous amount of intra-atomio energy. 
This view is now beginning to meet with acceptance. {Uf. 
y. D. laoes, Proe. Roy. Soc, vol. butix., No. A, 632 p. 443.) 
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So far we have considered only the case wheo the 
magnet is bar-ahaped, in which case the lines offeree 
are distributed symmetrically on both sides in the Held, 
or, in other words, the Hues of force surround the 
magnet uniformly. Moreover, we used as the conductor 
in which the inductive action took place, a wire coil, 
and a movement parallel to the axis of the magnet 
followed, the extension of which went almost through 
the middle of the ring. 

Here you see a strong horse-shoe 
magnet, composed of several steel 
plates or lamina (fig. 145). J 

As the conductor in which the in- 1 
duction acts we have a piece of brass i 
rod (m, fig. 145), fastened to a long, 
insulating handle (i) and sliding upon 
the guide rods (sj Sj). These guide 
rods are fixed in a simple wooden 
frame (g) which permits of their simul- 
taneous adjustment. From the rods 
two wires lead to the solenoid gal- 
vanometer (Appendix, 38, p. 410). 

If I now hold the sliding rods (as 
shown in fig. 145) in the magnetic 
field, and move the conductor (m) down the rods 
quickly, so as to make good contact, we perceive a 
deflection on the galvanometer, which becomes greater 
in proportion to the number of lines of force cut, and 
is altogether absent if the movable conductor is pushed 
along the lines of force and hence does not cut through 
them. 

If I bring a small magnet into the magnetic fieldj— 
it arranges itself in alignment with the lines of fore* 




(Grimaebl 
and SzymttDski), 
iV Dfttoni! si ' 



■If now we call the direction to which the north- 
seeking pole of the needle points, while it is being 
led along the lines of force, the direction of the lines 
offeree, we may state : with the exception of a single Direction o( 
line, ivhich, for example, emerges when the bar fo^|°^ " 
magnet moves in the direction of the magnetic axis, 
all the lines of force form closed curves, which stretch 
from north pole to south pole in the air-space, and, 
as we may imagine, return from south pole to north 
pole inside the magnet. If a magnet is moved, the 
entire system of lines of force is moved — that ia, the 
entire magnetic field moves with the magnet. In this 
case, therefore, an induction current must be formed 
in a fixed conductor placed in a magnetic field which 
cnta through the lines of force. In the case of the 
rectilinear movement of the magnet, we have already 
seen this {p. 340). 

For memorizing the direction of the itiduction Faraday'f 
current in the conductor acted upon inductively, a™*' 
memoria technica has been invented : Let a man 
imagine himself swimming in the direction of the 
lines of force, with his face turned towards the move- 
ment of the conductor, then the induction current 
flows towards his right (Faraday). By analogy with 
Ampfere'a modified swimming rule for the deviation 
of the magnetic needle (p. 230), there ia another 
version of the rule for the induction current 
(A. Fleming). Hold the forefinger, middle finger, and Hand nj 
thumb of the right hand almost perpendicular to each 
other, and point the frst fnger in the direction of the 
lines offeree (so that the tip of the finger shows where 
the north pole of magnet needle would point), and the 
thumb in the direction of the intended movement of 
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tlte conductor, then the middle finger indicates the 
direction of the induction current in the conductor.' 

Let us hold over the horse-shoe magnet (first up- 
right and then on its side) a piece of cardboard and 
iron filings ; then you will see that the lines of force 
are most dense between the two poles, and least so at 
the outer sides of the legs. 

Let us experiment with the movable conductor 
(fig. 1 45, p. 342) at several points of the magnetic field. 
We find that the induction current grows stronger 
at those places between the legs of the magnet where 
the lines of force are most dense — that is, where more 
lines of force are bisected by the conductor. 

In the experiment on p. 337 we saw that an 
increase of the strength of the poles of the electro- 
magnet, and hence an intensifying of the magnetic 
field, also strengthened the induction. 

Let us now put together what we have learnt : — 

(1) An induction current always arises if a con- 
ductor or a part of one cuts straight across a magnetic 
field, and this whether the conductor moves in a 

stationary magnetic field or remains stationary while 
the magnetic field moves, or the intensity of the 
magnetic field is changed by a change of the strength 
of the poles of the electro-magnet. 

(2) The electromotive force of the induction 
current generated in the conductor under otherwise 
equal conditions is proportional to ; 

1 Better : Let the forefinger of the right hand point in the 
direction of the magnetic lines of force, tben turn the thumb 
in the direction of the movement of the conductor; the middle 
finger, bent at right angles to both thumb and forefinger, will 
show the direction of the induced electromotive force. — £d. 
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(a) The iDtensity of the magnetic field and tliere- ^M 

fore to the strength of the poles, ^M 

(b) The length of the conductor in which the in- ^M 

duction acts, since the longer it is the more ^M 

lines of force are cut, ^M 

(c) The velocity of movement of the conductor or ^M 

of the magnetic field, because then also more ^M 

lines of force are simultaueously bisected. ^| 

Having now learned the principles of magneto- ^M 

electric induction, we can proceed to make ourselves ^M 

acquainted with the practical applications thereof. ^M 

I. A magnetic needle hanging by a thread oscillates ^| 
for some time after I have given it a slight push. 1 ^M 
hold it just over the thick copper plate on the table ^| 
(A, fig. 146), and you see that the needle, after a ^| 
few oscillations, regains its equilibrium. During the ^M 
movement of the needle, and hence of the magnetic ^| 
field, inductiou currents are evoked, which (according ^M 
to Lenz's law) strive to impart to the magnet an ^M 
opposite direction, aud, therefore, damp its oscillations. ^M 

The needle of the very delicate magnetic needle ^ 
galvanometer formerly used was euclosed in a case of 
very thick and pure copper, in order to "damp" the Damping of 
oscillations of the magnetic needle by the counter- ^^tlr'^^edJe 
action of the induction current. If the workmanship by 'niuction 

1 ,, , . , . , . currents, 

IS good, a needle mounted in this manner takes up its 
position without oscillation {dead-beat galvanometer). 

II. As a single coil of wire through which an electric 
current flows has already a magnetic directing force, 
and, therefore, produces an electric field, every turn 
of a solenoid must be in the magnetic field of the turn 

, nearest to it; accordingly, every turn of a solenoid 
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must exercise an inductive effect upon the others, 
during the time tn which the current inteiisity 
changes, e.g. at the making and breaking of the 
current flowing through. 
Thirty turns of insu- 
lated copper wire (B, 
146), rolled round a 
hollow cylinder, are con- 
nected with a cell (e) and 
a current interrupter (u). 
The latter, consisting of a 
copper-toothed wheel, the 
teeth of which are touched 
by a spring {/), is turned 
by a handle. Also two 
wires {d^d^) leading from 
the terminals are provided 
with two brass handles, 
which I beg you to take: 
hold of. Now I turtt 
the wheel. Your hands 
tremble, and the trem- 
bling becomes greater the 
faster I turn, i.e. the 
quicker the shocks follow 
each other. Still stronger 
and even painful are thd 
copper shocks if I push into the 
(Bitn hollow of the bobbin {R} 
a bundle of soft iron wires. 
Now I will turn the toothed wheel slowly — the circuit 
is closed. You feel scarcely anything, and while the 
cell current flows through your body, nothing at all. 



EXTRA CURRENT 

Now the spring slips from the wheel and the current 
is opened. You shrink ! 

Since the lines of force emanating when the 
current is closed cut the turns of wire of the bobbin, 
then, according to Lenz's law, an induction current is 
formed, of opposite direction to the main current. 
But when the current is interrupted, the lines of force 
(according to Faraday) are withdrawn, and hence the 
induction current is now in alignment with the main 
current, and must strengthen its physiological action, 

We can also observe the induction current in itself, 
if we arrange the wires so that, when the main 
current is broken, the cell will be out of circuit. 
Such an arrangement is shown in C, fig. 146. If 
you grasp the handle, when the circuit is opened, 
only the induction current passes through your body. 
This current, which is only produced by the self- EiLra 
induction of the turns of a conductor on each other, 
is called by Faraday " extra current." ' 

On closing the main current, the extra current is 
opposed to it and weakens it ; accordingly the main 
current can only gradually attain its full strength. 
When the main current is interrupted, the extra current 
is of short duration, and therefore of greater intensity. 
1 Every wire coil, through which a galvanic current passes, ex- 
hihita magnetic action and self-inductiou, from which disturbing 
Bide effects {e.g. in a galvanometer, or with reference to the 
resistance of the wire affected) may arise. In order to neutrahie 
almost entirely this inductive action, the insulated wires con- 
necting with the galvanometer are wound round each other (ef. 
fig. Ill, C, p. 239), or, as iu the case of the rheostat (fig. 126, 
p, 278), they are bent in the middle and then doubled and wound 
round a bobbin, and so the current has, in two conductors quite 
close to each other, an opposite direction. The self-induction is 
^hb almost entirely stopped (inductionless winding). 
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111. Still stronger than the extra current is th6 
induction current in a second wire coil, which 
surrounds the primary one (II, A, fig. 147), but 
without touching it. Thia secondary coil cooBista 



* 




of many turns of fine insulated copper wire (aboi^ 
0'15 mm. thick and several hundred metres long] 
At the closing of the main circuit, in every turn i 
the wire of the secondary coil au induction currei^ 
of certain electromotive force is generated. As tll^ 
turns are arranged in series, the total electromoti^ 
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force of the iiiduction current is very great, and ^| 

much greater than that of the primary coil. On the ^| 

other hand, on account of the great resistance of the H 

long fine wire, the current intensity of the secondary H 

coil is very small. In a secondary coil of many turns, ^| 

a transformation of an electric current of proportion- H 

ately larger intensity and smaller electromotive force H 

into an induction current of less intensity, but very H 

great electromotive force, takes place, which in the case H 

of large induction apparatus (B, fig. 147) assumes ■ 

the character of the stream of sparks of an influence fl 

machine, except that it is more abundant. H 

The induction coil (11, A, fig. 147) gives painful H 

shocks if the handles are grasped while the inducing ^| 

current in the primary coil (I) is quickly closed and H 

opened, especially if a bundle of iron wires is placed H 
in its interior, by which the intensity of the magnetic 
field is much strengthened. 

Still more forcible is the efl'eet with a Riihmkorfi's Ruhmkorff's 

coil {B, fig. 147). Its primary coil is formed of sixty J 

turns of strong copper wire, white the secondary I 

coil has thousands of turns of very fine wire, some h 

kilometres long. Of course this wire is silk-covered H 

and also varnished ; for otherwise, on account of the H 

great polar difi'erence, the sparks might burst through I 

the insulating medium. In connection with the I 

primary coil there is a commutator (m>) and an auto- I 

matic current interrupter, Wagner's electro-magnetic I 

hammer {C, fig. 147). The current from the cell (E) H 

flows to the commutator and traverses the primary coil H 

(1); thence it runs to a brass spring {/), pressing H 

against a screw (s), the points of contact being covered H 

with platinum. At the free end of this spring is a H 
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small iron plate, and its distance from the bundle of 
soft iron rods in the primary coil is regulated by the 
screw («). If the circuit is closed, the iron ia magne- 
tized and attracts the plate. The spring (y") is drawn 
away from the contact screw (s), so that the cirouil* 
is broken and the hammer falls back again. Thft 
continual movement of the hammer ia caused 
follows: when at rest (o in C, fig. 147) the hammen 
touches the screw, the circuit is closed, and it increases: 
to its full strength until the extra current is over* 
come, when it pulls away the hammer from the screw. 
The spring now is in position (1). While it remains 
thus the extra current (after interruption) acts for f 
time in the same direction as the primary and straiuB 
the spring still more. After returning to rest (o), 
when the circuit is again closed, the extra current 
acts contrary to the primary one, so that the oscilla' 
tion of the spring {in position 2) is greater than if; 
the primary current were to exert its full strength at 
one and the same time. The spring thus receives i 
small increase of velocity, which maintains the oscil- 
lation, just as in the case of a clock the impulse o| 
the toothed wheel supplies the loss caused by thfl: 
friction of the pendulum. This kind of electro- 
magnetic current interrupter is used in the construOi 
tion of electric bells. 

Since the extra current of the primary coU weaken^ 
the inducing current at the closing of the circuit, andj 
so to say, reverberates when it is broken, so 
does it weaken or hinder the induction current in the 
secondary coil. In order to lessen the effect of thi^[ 
extra current as much as possible in the large induc- 
tion apparatus, a condejiser is fitted in the hollow 




LUMINOUS TUBES 

Btand. It consists of tinfoil insulated by mica plates, 
arnished or boiled in paraffin. The even and the 
leaves respectively are joined together and eon- 
lected with the ends of the primary coil. When the 
'Circuit is broken, the primary coil is therefore closed 
by the condenser, the capacity of which is sufficient 
to hold the greater part of the extra current, so that, 
by the employment of a condenser, the spark, at 
breaking contact, between contact screw and spring is 
much smaller, and the spring must be at first pushed 
to set it vibrating. 

By using this Wagner's hammer the current break- 
ing may become so frequent that the hammering stroke 
of the hammer yields a particular high note.' The 
shocks which this induction apparatus give are, if not 
dangerous to life, still very unpleasant. If I screw on 
to the terminals of the secondary spiral wires pro- 
vided with sealing-wax handles, and bring the ends 
near, you see, when the apparatus is in action, sparks 
of several centimetres long. Now I connect the wires 
with a glass tube, with platinum wires fused in the ends, 
and filled with a highly rarefied gas (Geissler's tubes, Geisalert 
G ; fig. 147, B). If we darken the room, a gentle glow 
emanates from the tubes, at the same time changing 
its colour, which depends on the nature of the gas. 
Some parts of the tubes consist of the yellow 
uranium glass, which seods forth a brilliant green 
light. Still more beautiful effects are given by Puluj's 
tubes, in which the rarefying of the air is carried to 

* In recent times powerful induction apparatus has been con- 
IStracted (length of spark 100 cm. aud more), which allows of a 
very large number of interruptions {with Wehnelt's electrolyte 
current breaker, for instance, 1200-1700 breaks per eeeond). 
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a greater extent, and fused gems glow in. glorious 
colours. Rubies (even very common specimens) give 
forth inagnificeut rays of ruby light, diamonds mostly 
green. 

lOatgm^ Of particular interest are Rontgen's tubes, to be 

seen nowadays everywhere. If these are connected 
in a suitable way with the poles of a powerful induc- 
tion coil, having a spark length of 10-15 cm., from 
one of the platinum plates opposite to the kathode, 
called the " an ti- kathode," the X-rays stream fortli^ 
which, though invisible to the eye, can pierce throu^'l 
most bodies, otherwise opaque, and excite fluorescence 
on a screen brushed over with platinocyanide of barium 
(Riintgen, 1895).' If you hold your hand between 
the Rontgen tube and the screen, we see on the back 
of the screen turned to us and coated with platincH 
cyanide of barium a sharply defined shadow of tta 
bony skeleton, surrounded by a fainter one of the 
muscles and the skin. If we move the fingers so t 
to cast shadows, we see distinctly the movement i 
the bones in their sockets. As the metals (espech 
ally lead) throw darker shadows than bones, foreign 
metallic bodies can easily be detected. Therefore thfl 
Rontgen rays (as they are called, after their discoverer) 
are now of much importance in surgery, and in the 
future will be much employed in testing materials i 
all kinds. 

Since the Rontgen rays afiect photographic plate 
the figures thrown on the fiuoreacent screen may bi 
fixed as photographs. 

A highly interesting quality of the Rtintgen rays i 

1 The fluorescence appearing on the side of the tube is a.u ; 
Borj plieuomeiion. 
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I that they can discharge an electrified electroscope at 
' a distauee of 1-3 m., as they make the air through 
which they pass cojiductive. This process is called 
'Ionization" (see Appendix, 41, p. 413). 
When experimenting with the induction apparatus, Tra 
Pwe sent the inducing current through the coii, which '^™ 
bad only a few turns of copper wire, and obtained in the 
secondary coil induction currents of high potential, but 
of less current intensity. Let us transpose the two 
coils, i.e. let us send through the coil with the many 
turns [the secondary] the primary current. Then 
there arises in the other coil also an induction current 
with an electromotive force considerably smaller, but 
with a current intensity greater in proportion to the 
primary current. We are therefore able to transform 
currents of high potential into currents of less electro- 
motive forcebut of greater intensity. Apparatus of this 
kind are called transformers. Of course the turns of 
wire must be well insulated. In practical use these 
transformers are of much importance. 

In induction apparatus and transformers the 
induction current in the stationary conductors and 
magnets arises from the intensification of the 
magnetic field, as the lines of force appear and 
vanish. But we can also produce them by moving 

L the magnetic field, or by moving a conductor in a 

I stationary magnetic field. 



IV. Scarcely more than a year after Faraday's 
I discovery of magneto-electric induction, Pixii (1832) 
I constructed the first " magneto -electric machine." 
I He caused a horse-shoe magnet to revolve before the 
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legs of a horse-shoe armature which were wrapped 
roand with copper wire. In more recent apparatus, 
the iron core with wire coils is made to revolve 
before fixed horse-shoe magnets, which is much more 
convenient. 

In the middle of last century, the magneto-electric 
machines of Stohrer formed the show objects of the 
laboratory ; now they have been entirely superseded by 
their younger sister, the dynamo-electric machine (or, 
shortly, dynamo), and are merely of historical interest. 

The enormous force of electro -magnets gave to 
Wilde of Manchester in 1866 the idea of making use 
of them instead of steel magnets in electro-magnetic 
machines. The well - known electrician Werner 
Siemens ( 1 866) took the decisive step in the construc- 
tion of the dynamo,' by showing that the magnetism 
remaining (or induced by the earth) in an electro- 
magnet was sufficient to generate in the turns of] 
the rotating armature an induction cuirent. This 
being led in a particular way through the turns of 
the electro-magnet raises its magnetism with great 
velocity, so that the induction current is greatly 
strengthened, which again is of advantage to the 
magnet, until the limit of its magnetization is attained 
without the addition of any external current. In 
this way the electro-magnet, after a certain number of 
rotations of the armature, is strong enough to send & 

' Here the word "dynamo" (difnamis or force) deitotea 
machine in wliich nearly all the mechaiiicftl force (property 
epeaking " work ") eipeuded in moving the iuduotiou coila in a 
magnetic field generates current. Rut this is also the case witli 
magneto-electric machines. The division into magiieto-electrit 
machines and dynamos in therefore couveutioual and 
practical mesmiig. 
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PRINCIPLES OF DYNAMOS 

powerful branch current through the conducting mains 
(Siemens' dyuamo-electric principle). 

It is of the greatest importance to give to all these 
machines, both to the electro-magnet and armature 
which bears the induction coil, such a fonn that at 
every revolution as many lines of force aa possible 
may be cut at right angles. Hence you see how 
necessary is a thorough knowledge of the path of the 
lines of force for the construction of good dynamos. 

The main object in practice is to concentrate the 
lines of force as densely as possible in that part of 
the magnetic field already utilized, and to cut them 
all at right angles by the rotating conductor. The 
first is attained by using what are called pole-pieces, 
consisting of pieces of soft iron of a particular shape, 
which are fitted to the poles of the electro-magnet, 
or sometimes form an elongation of the pole. 
These have the property of inducing between their 
opposed faces a nearly uniform magnetic field of 
densely packed lines of force {A, fig. 148, p. 356). 

A piece of soft iron, which is introduced into a 
magnetic field (B, fig. 148), has also, as a comparison 
of I and II wiU prove, the peculiarity of concentrating 
on itself the lines of force, and in a certain way of 
assimilating them. Hence the extraordinary in- 
tensification of the action of an induction coil by the 
introduction of an iron core. 

Of great interest is now the case when a ring of circular 
Boft iron, or a hollow cylinder, the transverse sec- ''""''''*^ 
tion of which is a ring, is placed in the magnetic 
field between the pole-pieces {C, fig. 148). Calcula- 
tion (Stefan, 1882), confirmed by experiment, proves 
that the lines of force (with the exception of the 
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middle one striking it perpendicularly) do ] 
for thft hollow space in the middle of the ring, but 
pass along the substance of the ring and appear again 
at the other side. If a ring of this kind is spun on 
an axis, which in C, fig. 148, goes through the centre 
of the ring and is at right angles to its plane, the 
induced magnetic poles (ji and s) of the ring remain ' 




Fici. 148.— OiugramHliawiiij; the oonrBe uf linea of force. A, withpole-pieoecd 
B I, in a frse bar magnet ; B II, in the presence of soft iron in a mognetu^ 
field ; C, in a oirole (ojlinder) of soft iron batwaen the pole-pieoEG. 
(From Steph&D. ) 

in spite of the rotation in their former places in space, 
but are displaced in the rotating ring. 

If now we wrap loosely round the iron ring a few 
turns of insulated copper wires, the ends of which are 
soldered together (A, fig, 149), then we can turn the 
ring with the wire coil round an axis perpendicular 
to the paper, or push the coil along the ring. 
Imagine the iron ring cut in two at the poles, and the 
action would not be affected, but we should have, as 
in an earlier experiment (VII, fig. 144), two (in this 
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le aemi-circular) magnets, which are adjacent to 
the like poles, and the indifference points of which 
are at ij and iV Now we know that when a wire 
coil is run along a magnet with several successive 
points (p. 340), the induction current in the conductor 
is zero and its direction changes as soon as an 
.indifference point is passed. 

Let us observe the case referred to. While the wire 
con is pushed from t'l through s , 

to {j, an induced current de- 
velops which quickly increases 
at first and after passing the 
pole decreases ; this at 4 (as at 
ii) = ; its direction changes and 
its intensity increases and then 
decreases again until it again 
= at ij. The maximum cur- 
rent intensity is at the poles, B l 
because the dense lines of force 
entering these are cut at right 
angles by the conductor, while pio m —rhagram o 
at the indifference points the Paomotti a nng. 

conductor is pushed up parallel to the lines of force. 

If we wrap the iron ring round with insulated 
copper wire, so that a closed wire conductor is formed 
(B, fig. 149), and cause it to rotate in a direction 
opposite to that in which it did before, then induction 
currents wdl be generated in the turns of the direction 
indicated by the little arrow heads. 

A continual current of electricity flows in both 

eemi-circles from the point i^ to the opposite point 4- 

If we connect these points tj and ij by means of a 

copper wire, the ends of which are drawn out into 
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bruihes ( + i> anti — p), which press on the exposed 
parts of the winding wire, then an electric current t 
uniform direction is developed from i^ to t'l (B, fid 
149), and therefore from + jy to — p, and lasts as lonj 
as the armed wire ring rotates. If wires are led t 




the windings to copper strips, which, insulated from 
one another, are fixed on the turning axis of 1 
ring (A, fig. 150), and if the wire brushes touch i 
the right place, then at every moment parts of 1 
wire coils, just as they pass by the indifference zones 
(e'l is, B, fig, 149), wUl be in contact with the cont; 
brushes. If conduction is established between 1 
contact brushes {bi and b^. A, fig. 150), then they i 
traversed by continuous currents flowing in the samd 



lirection. In true Gramme machines, instead of each 
^le winding of the ring armature, we must imagine 
L wire coil. The mode of action is, however, the same 
([Appendix, 38, p. 410). 

The action of the inducing magnet pole, the so- 
lalled " field magnet," on the wire coils and that of 
"the generated current in the coils of the armature has 
not been taken into account. Really the outside of 
the iron ring opposite the field magnetic pole is very 
dissimilarly, but the inside of the ring very weakly 
similarly magnetic, so that the process is more com- 
plicated. The total action, however, corresponds to 
our description ; but for every machine of this nature 
the position of the contact brushes upon the insulated 
metal strips of the axis, which collect the induction 
currents and are hence called collectors, or (in this 
case wrongly) commutators, must be got by trial. 

The first electro-magnetic machine which delivered 
continuous direct and induction currents was dis- 
covered by Professor Pacinotti of Pisa (1860), but 
his machine remained unnoticed and forgotten until 
the Belgian Gramme (1871) discovered it anew and 
improved it so much that it became of industrial 
use, and it then drove all other magneto- electric 
machines out of the field. For the solid iron core 
of the rotating ring he substituted a bundle of 
thin iron wires insulated from each other, as being 
capable of more rapid magnetization and de- 
magnetization, and by this contrivance disturbing 
induction currents inside the core of the induction 
coil were also avoided. Only later did Pacinotti's 
inventions become known, so that the most essential 
part of this rotating machine, the rotatintt ring wrapped 
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with wire, is usually called Gramme's ring. Tin 
machines were soon constructed on the 
Siemeus' dynamo, and even now belong to the m( 
powerful class of dynamos. 

The drum inductor of Hefner- Alteneck, of the fii 
of Siemens and Halske in Berlin, which deli 
direct continuous currents at will, rests on another 
principle. In this case the wire of the induction 
coil is rolled lengthvnse round a soft iron cylinder, 
rotating imnjediately in front of the pole -pieces 
(NN, SS) of the field magnets, which embrace the 
greater part of the cover of the cylinder. Since, in 
this pattern of machine, the lines of force cut at right 
angles the greater part of the induction coil, very 
strong currents are formed. We cannot enter into 
description of the very complicated action of ti 
apparatus and the peculiar connection of the separate 
windings with one another and with the collector. 
Lately many new machines have been constructed, 
according to the particular requirements and ideas 
their makers, but in the main they follow one of th( 
types described : namely, Gramme's ring or Hefn* 
Alteneck's drum. 

We must now examine the practical application 
the principle of the dynamo, i.e. how the induction 
current is conducted through the windings of the 
field magnets, as the useful effect of the machine 
chiefly depends upon it. 

L The normal or series winding (I, fig. 151), fii 
employed by Siemens in 1866, conducts the induction 
current through the spirals of the field magnet and 
then through the service conductor (BL), which ia 
also in series. The induction currents can, in facl 
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only arise in this place if the circuit is closed by the 
service conductor. This arrangement, which yields 
very strong currents when the resistance of the 
conductor (BL) is very small, has the disadvantage 
that when the resistance increases, the strength of 
current and therewith the force of the field magnet 
declines, which in its turn results in a further 
weakening of the induction current. Also a change 
of poles easily intervenes, which in certain kinds of 
work, such as electro-metallurgy, ia very troublesome. 




II. Shunt winding {II, fig. 151), which Wheatatone 
proposed in 1867, brings forth, from the brushes of the 
collector (61 b^), a double current as service conductor. 
If this is now disconnected, the entire current flows 
round the field magnet. Also, if the resistance of the 
conducting medium is increased by the strengthening 
of the field magnet — the resistance of the ooils of 
which remains unchanged, and, therefore, in com- 
parison with that of the service conductor becomes 
smaller, and consequently contains a larger part of the 
current — the entire strength of current is still greater, 
as it would be according to Ohm's law when the 
current ia constant — as for example with an electro- 
magnetic machine. This winding is, compared with 
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the nonnal arrangement, especially advantageous if 
the service conductor has no constant resistance. 

in. Compound winding, or connection with mixed 
windings, which was first used by Brush in 1 879. The 
field magnet has in this case two windings. One, of 
strong wire, is connected, as the series winding, by 
the collector with the service conductor (L), whilst 
the other, of fine wire, only leads the current round 
the electro -magnet. When the resistance in the 
service conductor is increased, a correspondingly 
greater portion of current flows through the many 
coils of the thin wire, whereby the magnetic field 
and, with it, the total strength of current is so 
considerably increased that a machine of this kind 
(with compound winding), even when the resistance 
of the service conductor varies within wide limits, 
still exhibits a very constant electric polar differ- 
ence.^ It is, therefore, particularly suitable for 
electric lighting by means of incandescent lamps, 
which are not all in use at the same time. All 
dynamos give the best results when the resistance in 
the service conductor is equal to that in the wind- 
ings of the machine. This latter corresponds to the 
internal, the former to the external resistance of the 
battery of galvanic cells. 

The wonderful uses to which electricity has within 
the last few years been put are on the whole known 

' In many works on electricity (eBpecially those of a technical 
nature) the word tension is much used for electromotive force, 
tension of poles and terminal voltage, instead of our expression 
"electric polar difference." I have avoided these expressions, as 
they may lead to miaunderatan dings. In these last cases, electrio 
tension is uot the same as " polar difference," or its equivalent 
"potential difference," which is meant here. 




to you, so that I Deed only very shortly touch upon 
them. 

The electric lighting of atreeta aad lighthouses is 
eflfected by are lamps. Here hard carbon rods are 
brought into contact by automatic contrivances, when 
the current is established, and having begun to glow, 
the ends are again drawn apart and kept at a certain 
distance. Since the direct current causes the positive 
carbon rod to be more quickly consumed, a thicker 
carbon is used, or a special dynamo is used with the 
alternating current (Appendix, 39, p. 411). 

There are no limits to the illuminating power of the 
electric arc lamp, for latelj' masses of light have been 
generated which, taking distance into consideration, 
give more light than the sun. 

The arc lamp, fitted with powerful parabolic reflectors 
and condensers, is of great importance to war-ships 
and armies in the field. It is very rich in the power- 
ful blue and violet rays, and can therefore be used 
in photography. Incandescent lamps (p. 300), are 
used in the illuminating of rooms, as the light given, 
although of orange-gold shade, is softer and pleasanter 
for the eyes than the bright and dazzling arc lamp. 
Nemst'a incandescent lamps do not need a vacuum and 
furnish a very beautiful white light. 

The enormous heat of the electric arc light is the 
greatest which can be attained. By certain contriv- 
ances metals fixed at the point of contact can be 
melted and fused together. Benardos of St Peters- 
burg was the first to carry out this operation. At the 
last Electrical Exhibition in St Petersburg cracked 
bells were fused in this way, and again made perfectly 
resonant. 
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The moat stubborn acid combinations are 
poscil by the heat of the electric arc, and by means 
of Siemens' electric furnace, out of common minerals 
such as clay, certain light metals can be extracted, 
as, for example, aluminium, pure or in alloys, 
bronze. 

If one dynamo is properly connected with a secoi 
one, called the " inductor," then, if the 6rst is put il 
action, the second or "coupled" one will rotate, as wi 
the case with the influence machines (p. 119). If tl 
axle of the inductor is provided with a fly wheel, tb 
this "electric motor" will perform mechanical work, ns 
if driven by a steam-engine. As it is not necesaary 
for the driving machine to be directly coupled with 
the motor, but they may be connected by long con- 
ductors, the possibility arises of making use 
certain forces of nature, which otherwise would he 
lost. If, for example, turbines are set up near 
waterfalls, and dynamos are driven by them, then 
the current can be led hundreds of miles uphill 
where such motive power is needed. In such trans- 
missions of electric energy, transformers are of the 
utmost importance. As you already know (p. 256), 
the resistance of a long conductor is overcome with 
greater ease if the electromotive force of the current 
is very great. On the other hand, it is very diflicult 
to insulate current of high potential, so that loss of 
energy easily takes place and may sometimes cauai 
great damage by fire. It is also the case that if 
conductor is accidentally touched, great danger to 
life results from the electric shock (Appendix, 39). 
Hence alternating induction currents of high potential 
(of 30 to 40,000 volts) are generated, which 
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I changed at their destination by transformers into 
currents of low potential (110 to 300 volts), but of 
correspondingly greater intensity, before they are 
transferred into the conducting mains. Since Doliwo- 
Dobrowolsky, at the Frankfort Exhibition in 1891, 
first carried the transmission of electric energy 175 
kilometres from the Neckar, many factories have 
. been built in Switzerland and driven in this way, 
and in North America entire towns are thus lighted. 
As our forests are becoming fewer and our coal- 
supplies, formerly considered to be inexhaustible, 
now threaten to give out, the transmission of 
electric energy is the problem of the future, and will 
certainly set its mark on the twentieth century. 

Before closing the chapter on electric induction, The lele- 
I must mention one of its practical uses, at the same ^ ™*' 
time one of the latest achievements of our age, 
and scarcely of less importance than the telegraph. 
I refer of course to the telephone, or " distance 
talker." 

In 1860, Reis constructed a telephone, on the 
principle that a steel knitting-needle, wrapped round 
with copper wire, when made to vibrate rhythmically 
by current shocks, gives forth a clear sound, the 
pitch of which depends on the number of shocks per 
second. In Reis's contrivance the electric current 
was closed and then entirely opened, and when a 
sound was transmitted, the pitch was repeated but 
not the timbre. This defect, as well as the buzzing, 
annoying, subsidiary sounds it gave forth, caused 
this instrument to be relegated to the curiosity cup- 
board of the laboratory, whence it was only taken 
to serve as an amusement for the idle student. 
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Of more iDgcDious, simpler, and therefore better 
construction is Graham Bell's telephone of 1877, 
which, although in an altered form, will be known to 
most of you. 

To make the modus operandi of the instrument 
more intelligible, I take a bar magnet (M, in fig. 
152. A), fitted with an in- 
duction coil, the ends of 
which lead to our solenoid 
galvanometer^ {fig. 130). 
A thin piece of sheet iron 
is fastened on a stand (e). 
When I put this near the 
magnet, the galvanometer 
deflects, but returns to 
immediately the iron plate 
is at rest. When it 
removed again, the needle 
deflects to the other side 
' '■ — that is to say, wbil) 

Fio. i62.-Action of the telephone. ^Q iron plate 18 approach- 

^ natuful ai£e. A, gfl^iuration '^ i^ ^ 

• of an induction current by the ing the polc of a masuet. 

approach oi an iron [ilate to the . , . . . 

core or in indaotioD coil ; B. dia- an induction current IS in- 

pluoement or the lines of fares of -i i - .1 ■ ■< 

a. bar maRnet on the approach of dUCed in the Wire COll SUT- 

an iron |i ate. rounding it. The same thing 

happens when the plate is being taken away ; bu) 
the current is in this case in the opposite direction! 
If the sheet-iron plate is quite close to the magnet) 
a slight movement of it is enough to generate an 
induction current. 

As we know, an induction current only arises if i 

conductor cuts right across the magnetic lines of force 

' lu tig. 152 tt simple gal van o meter oqIj is sIiowd. 
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But in this case both the induction coil and the 
magnet are at rest, and therefore the approaching 
(or the removing) of the iron plate must have acted 
as if the lines of force alone had been displaced, and 
in 80 doing had cut across the windings of the in- 
duction coil. We have seen (fig. 148, p. 356) that 
the presence of a piece of iron in the magnetic field 
influences the course of the lines of force. To show 
you the effect of the movement of the piece of iron 
upon the lines of force, I lay before you on the table 
a powerful bar magnet, cover it with a piece of card- 
board, and indicate in the usual way with steel filings 
the magnetic lines of force. Whilst one of you, by 
knocking on the card, causes the movement, I push a 
piece of very soft iron, fastened to a long, thin 
wooden rod, towards the magnetic axis of one pole 
(B, fig. 152). You see how the lines of force turn 
more and more towards the piece of iron the nearer 
this last comes to the pole. Now (in B, fig. 152) the 
lines of force are already much denser at the magnetic 
poles than before, and it is just the opposite as the iron 
is withdrawn. Tiie approach of an iron plate to the 
magnetic pole has the same effect as an increase of 
the intensity of the magnetic field in front of the 
poles, or as a concentration of the lines of force at the 
magnetic poles, and therefore a displacement in the 
direction of the arrows in II B, fig. 152. And this 
is the condition for the formation of induction cur- 
rents {cf. pp. 334 and 341). 

To make the mode of action of Bell's telephone clear 
to you, I will use a simple model (A, fig. 153). Two 
strong magnets on stands have at the end of each 
wire coils, which are connected with each other by 
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wires, so that the induction current induced 
may act also in R,. Before tiie pole of Mj thei 
swings by a fine elastic watch-spring a small thin 
disc of thin sheet iron (e), having a piece of paper^ 
gummed on the aide turned towards the pole, ]■ 
regulate the distance so that the spring may be 8ome4 
what stretched, owing to the attraction exercised upon 
the disc, but so that the disc and the magnet do not 




touch. If I present a soft iron plate (E) quickly to 
the magnet Mi, the little disc (e) is at the same time 
attracted, although the movement can scarcely be 
noticed. But if, while the spring vibrates, I presenl 
and withdraw E, the disc (e) soon exhibits visible' 
osciUationa. If I had crossed the connecting wires or 
had put the wire coil in the nearer end of Mj, the 
oscillations of e would also have followed, but the 
inducing current would have influenced the intensity; 
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of the magnetic field at M, in the opposite way, and 
therefore an approach of E to M; would have caused 
the withdrawal of the disc (e) from M,. 

Bell's telephone (B, fig. 153) consists only of a 
strongly magnetized steel rod which is at a very short 
distance, which can be adjusted by a screw, from 
a round nickelled plate of thin sheet iron (e). This, 
tightly fixed in the casing of the plate, is attracted 
by the magnet and, therefore, kept continually in a 
state of tension. But if, by reason of sound-waves, 
this iron n^mbrane is set vibrating, then both by the 
approach and the immediate withdrawal of the plate 
from the pole, induction currents of the opposite 
direction are induced in the coil (R), which are con- 
ducted to a second telephone. In this, each separate 
current shock generates at the like intervals variations 
of intensity in the magnetic field, and the iron mem- 
brane of the second telephone is thrown into the 
same simultaneous or isochronous vibrations, which 
are imparted to the air and become audible as sounds. 

In this process we have the following phases : — 



I. Tslephi>na ITmrumilt^). 

1. Thevibrations ofsoundiirodaced 

in front of tbe telepboDe caase 
similar vibrations in the iron 

2. Henoa ariBe oscilUtionB in tho 

intenait; of tbe magDetic field. 

3. TbeM geoemte indncliQii cur 



II. Telephone (Reetiver). 
4. The impact of the curront genar- 

;ites oscillations in the iotenaitj 

of the mBgnetic field. 
B. This occaaions vibratiooB in tlH 

6, Hence vibrationa in the air are 
eaused. 



By means of Bell's telephone, therefore, without 
the aid of any source of current, a sound may be 
transmitted to another place, or, to put it more 
accurately, again called forth there. But since, in 
I this case, the induction currents must first be pro- 
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duced by the vibrations of the iron membrane, and 
in addition there must be a conversion of mechanical 
energy into magnetic and electric energy (and vice 
versa), in which operation a loss of energy cannot 
be avoided, it follows that these telephones are only 
capable of conveying the human voice distinctly over 
comparatively short distances. Yet well- constructed 
instruments, particularly those of von Siemens of 
Berlin and of Ader in Paris, which have horse-shoe 
magnets with pole-pieces which act simultaneously 
on the plate, are strong enough to act over a 
distance of 30-40 km. [roughly, 18 to 25 miles] 
and hence are often employed in town telephoi 
systems. 

To telephone distinctly over greater distances, t] 
oscillations in the intensity of the magnetic fiel 
must be increased, without, at the same time, inter- 
rupting the current entirely, as was the fault in Reis's 
instrument. The main thing is, then, instead of 
using up the energy of the sound waves, to draw upon 
that source of current supply, and by bringing about, 
by means of sound vibrations, an alternate to-and-fro 
variation in the current intensity, to reproduce, 
the second apparatus, not only the pitch and thi 
relative strength of simple tones, but also, as far 
possible, their timbre or quality. 

LUdtge {of Berlin, January 1898), and at the s; 
time Hughes, were successful in effecting this in 
surprisingly simple manner. If pieces of charcoi 
loosely put together, are connected in the circuit of 
galvanic cell, they will give, when pressed closer, 
extension of the contact surface, and with it a decrei 
of the resistance at the same place. If a. carbon 
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, fig. 154) is placed between two fixed pieces of the 

material (and connected with the conducting 

ires), so that the pressure may be regulated, then 

nail shocks given to the diaphragm, to which the 

i-holders are connected, will cause a correspond- 

decrease or increase of the resistance, whereby 
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current undulations will be generated. These bring 
about in the telephone circuit much greater varia- 
tions of the intensity of the magnetic field than the 
weak induction currents of a transmitting telephone. 
The tone is ao much strengthened, that the crawl- 
ing of a fly, for example, is heard as a loud 
scratching. By its means the smallest noise can be 
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heard, hence Hughes — by analogy with the micro- 
MOpe, which displays to our view the miniature world 
— called it a microphone or diataDce-hearer. 

It becomes much more effective — especially if the 
sounds have to be conveyed very great distances — 
when used in conjunction with an induction apparatus 
{A,fig. 147). Ifthecuirentisledfromthemicrophone 
to the primary eoU (I), thence back to the cell, and then 
to the secondary coil (II) consisting of many windings, 
induction currents of high potential will be generated 
by the vibrations caused by the microphone. These, 
in their turn, will act most energetically on the 
telephone connected with it, at a very great distance 
away. In this manner it has been possible to 
connect by telephone places so far apart as New 
York and Chicago ; and even the sea offers no 
insuperable obstacles. Daily the telephone is draw- 
ing near to one another towns and even nations, so I 
that it is a most important factor in everyday life. I 
It has completed the work of its elder brother, the 
telegraph, by rendering it possible to recognise the 
very voice of the speaker. 

Conclusion 

I have occupied your attention in this chapter for a 
long time, yet I have been able to touch upon only 
the salient points, as otherwise we should overstep our 
proposed limits. 

Often during our wanderings we have had to take 
refuge in hypotltesas, in order to bring into line the 
phenomena observed. Perhaps it will not be un- i 
interesting now, at the conclusion, to cast a backwai 
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glance at the changes in these physical hypothesea, 
and then to cast one forward in the direction whither 
the investigators of to-day are bending their steps.' 

One often sees in books the statement that the 
task of physics, as a science, is " to explain observed 
phenomena," What is the exact meaning of " ex- 
plaining " physical processes ? Evidently nothing 
more than to refer unknown processes to known 
ones, and it depends on the accidental evolution of 
physics as to what is to be considered as "unknown." 
All explanations of physical processes, therefore, 
bear the mark of uncertainty, and are dependent 
upon the changes of the epoch. It is not the 
explanation of physical phenomena, but rather the 
demonstration of their connection, which is of last- 
ing value, and which we require for the knowledge 
of nature. The object of physics, therefore, is to 
reveal the connection of all observed phenomena. 

At the beginning of the present century it was 
universally accepted that heat, Hght, magnetism, and 
electricity were quite independent bodies or fluids, not 
subject to the law of gravitation, and hence without 
weight or imponderables. According to this notion, 
physics was divided into the science of the ponder- 
ables, the mechanics of solid, fluid, and gaseous 
bodies, and of the imponderables, four or six of 
L which, namely, heat, light, magnetism, and elec- 
Itricity, were recognised, the last two being again 
laubdivided by the supporters of the two-fluid theory 
■wito two substances with opposite qualities. There 

' In thia the author is following the thoughts of Prof. Dr. 0. 
BChwoUon, given in a small but fascinating pamphlet, "The 
&ertziau Ezperinieats" (1890). 
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was no connection between these various domains. 
But when the influence which the galvanic current 
exerted upon the magnetic needle established an 
unexpected connection between the domains of elec- 
tricity and magnetism, until then supposed to be wide 
apart, the barriers between the two fell to the ground, 
and there was no further ground for attributing any 
special and particular quality of imponderability to 
magnetism. Hence this theory was given up. 

This was an important moment in the history of 
the development of physics, for natural science then 
entered upon a new phase. Similar results, not so 
marked, because already foreseen, followed researches 
in spectrum analysis, when it was proved that the 
rays of heat and of light, as also the chemically 
active rays, were not intrinsically different, but that 
it depends on the nature of the bodies on which it 
impinges whether the same ray causes heat, Hght, or 
chemical action. It was now generally accepted that 
these light and heat rays are simply one and the 
same ; that is, they are all oscillatory movements of 
the all -pervading, imponderable matter called ether ; 
and so the idea of a "heat-matter" was shelved. 
The latest theories then current only recognised 
two entirely distinct imponderables : the light-ether 
aa a carrier of the phenomena of light and heat, and 
the entirely mysterious, incomprehensible bearer of 
electrical and magnetic phenomena. 

Towards the end of last century physicists accepted' 
the hypothesis that the phenomena of influence and 
induction were direct action at a distance, in which 
the "insulating" medium lying between a dielectric 
played a passive part, so that all electric proces 
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ETHER A NECESSARY HYPOTHESIS 

were confined to those taking place in or upon the 
conductor. Faraday would not accept the theory of 
action at a distance without a medium, atid held 
that the dielectric surrounding an electric conductor 
was the main carrier of dynamic or kinetic action. 
According to him, the magnetic and electric lines 
of force which marked the direction of the forces 
working for the time being had a real existence. 
He proved by the condenser that the nature of the 
dielectric considerably influenced the capacity of the 
condenser; that, for example, a vacuum acted as a 
dielectric, and that the substitution for air of another 
dielectric, e.g. sulphur or gas, increased the capacity 
of the condenser in a particular ratio (p. 92). 
Hence he concluded that the magnetic and electrical 
dynamic effects take place in the surrounding 
dielectric itself, and that these changes of condition 
are made in this and not in the conductor, these 
changes being what we call electric actions at a 
distance. Faraday also supposed that these changes 
of condition took place indirectly ; therefore they 
kept moving from point to point. It follows from 
this that the real causes of magneto-electric action 
must be some medium pervading all space, and that 
these actions, even in the dielectric, require time to 
spread from one point to another. It is even con- 
ceivable that this electric action in space still con- 
tinues, although the exciting force which acted in 
the beginuing has vanished ; just as a planet may 
already be extiuguifihed while we still see it in the 
heavens, because its light had been many years on 
the way before it meets our eye. Almost of necessity, 
therefore, the hypothesis gained followers that the 
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world-ether and the light-ether were at one 
the same time carriers of magnetic and electric 
phenomena. Recent researches have made this 
highly probable. Faraday, the greatest experimen- 
talist of all time, did not possess the equipment of 
the higher mathematics, but his pupil, Clerk-Maxwell, 
who unfortunately died before his master, drew up 
on a mathematical basis an electro-magnetic theory of 
hght, which conceives magnetic, electric, and optical 
phenomena as reciprocal movements in the ethei 
If this theory is correct, magneto-electric undulatiooi 
should be producible which obey the laws of optics 
that is, should possess reflection and refractioiu 
Neither Faraday nor Maxwell were able to brina 
their experiments to a successful issue on this point] 
in fact, it was not until the end of the nincteeutit 
century that a young German scientist, who uufor- ' 
tunately died early (1st January 1894), Professor 
Heinrich Hertz, after arousing wide interest by his 
Researches as to the Propagation of Electt'ical 
Energy ' among the physicists of all nations, placed 
himself by one stroke in the forefront of the scholara- 
of all time, by the great discovery denied to thfl 
genius of his predecessors. ^k 

It is not my task to describe to you the complicated 
experiments of the talented physicist, in whom the 
experimental facility of a Faraday was joined to the 
mathematical precision of Maxwell. It will be suffi- 
cient if I point out a few of the difficulties that had 
to be overcome, and to mention shortly some of t 
results. 

1 UnlermelMngen iiber die Auebreiiung der eleJUriKhen Kn^ 
(1887-1893). 
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HERTZ'S DISCOVERY 1 

The light-ether, like every other elastic medium, has 

he property of propagating, through periodic impacts 
I one spot, continuous concussions or perturbations 
f constant velocity which is quite independent of the 
bumber of impacts occurring per unit of time. In the 
Wave movements of light, the separate particles have a 

dnd of oscillating motion like that of a pendulum, while 
e propagation in space, at right angles to the plane of 

lacillation, of the separate particles is the result (trans- , 

iversal oscillation). The space round which the move- I 

ment in space goes on, while a particle is completing its ] 

undulations to and fro about its point of equilibrium, 
is called its wave length. Since, as was mentioned, 
the velocity of propagation of the waves is constant, 
the waves will be longer in proportion to the slowness I 

with which the periodic impacts which provoke them i 

succeed each other. We now know that the magneto- | 

electric waves, like light waves, consist of trans- 
verse oscillations of the ether, and hence they must 
have the same velocity of propagation as light — that is 
to say, 300,000 kilometres, or 300 million metres per 
second. Under these conditions electric waves of 10 I 

metres long (longer ones can scarcely be observed in an I 

II \ .. 14. 300,000,000 _„ .„. I 

enclosed space) must complete — -r^ — or 30 million | 

I oscillations per second. In order to generate waves I 

I of 3 metres long, capable of being observed in a 

I physical laboratory, the generating impacts should 

follow each other 100 million times in one second. 

I After numerous failures. Hertz succeeded, by Hertz's 

means of a clever contrivance which he fitted to a^ara." 

Riihrnkorffs induction coil, in causing electric dis- 

I charges to follow one another with such velocity as J 
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to he able, with their help, to generate permaDent 
*' electric waves " in the air, the wave length of 
which could l>e measured. He also discovered tbat 
these electric waves are transmitted in straight lines 
in a uniform dielectric, but that if they meet another 
dielectric they are refracted like, and, in fact, according 
to the same laws m, the rays of light. Surprising, too, 
at first was it to find, although it was in agreement 
with Masweir8 theory, that conductors or metals do 
not transmit electric oscillations, but reflect them. 

To give you at least a representation of the origin 
of electric waves, we will make use of a very simple, 

n but at the same time a very effective arrangement. 

The coherer. The most essential part of this is the coherer 
(A, fig. 155), consisting of two powerfully magnetized 
steel rods (mi mg), 2 mm. thick, the distance of which 
from each other may be accurately regulated by the 
micrometer screw (MS). The magnetic rods are fitted 
into small insulated, nickel-plated metal stands, whii 
serve at once for the reception of the wires conductii 
the current and of the antenna (a). The function 
this antenna is to intensify the electric waves, whii 
it does by intercepting them and imparting thi 
oscillations to the coherer. A similar phenomeno] 
called resonance, occurs in acoustics. Between I 
unlike magnetic poles, which are close together, th< 
is a sprinkling of very fine, bright iron filings (t 
which forms the bridge for the electric current Ej 
(B, fig. 155). During the experiment a piece ol 
cardboard is placed orer the screw x to prevent the 
filings falling on the micrometer. Since the loof 
filings have only very small contact surfaces, thei 
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|!7ia. 166.— Electric wavea (spark tekgraphy). A, coherer (after GeBchoHer), 
implored bj H. Panteiiins, i natural tthe ; B, Eifierimental arrangs- 
ment. 1 1, micrometer movable spark gap (transmitter) ; J, small 
iadmstion oail ; E, cell ; 3, awitoh key. II e, coherer (receiver) ; O, 
galTsnometer ; kl, electric b«ll, about ^ natural size. 

I Until the action just ceases. Now the receiving 
iBtation (II B, fig. 155) is ready for use. 

In the transmitting station (I B, fig. 155) the 
Icurrent of the cell E passes through the primary of 

^ The solenoid galvanometer (fig. 130) is very convenient, or the 
I galvMiOBCope (C, fig. 111). In fig. 155 is shown a dead-beat 
I galvanometer. 
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the small induction coil (J), and may be closed at will 
by the contact key (S). The secondary winding is 
also connected with the movable spark gap ^ with 
micrometer screw adjustment/, from the end of one 
of the supports of which rises a little brass rod con- 
nected with the antenna. This is, like the other, of 
copper wire, 350 mm. long and 2 mm. thick. 

As soon as one of you presses down the contactl 
key (S), the electric bell sounds and the galvano- 
meter exhibits a great deflection. On account of the, 
electric waves, the conductivity of the sprinkling of: 
iron filings has suddenly become greater. By tapping 
on the coherer stand with a lead-pencil, or by striking 
on the table, the unstable equilibriura of the iron 
filings is again disturbed. The bell stops ringing andi 
the galvanometer needle returns to its position at 0. 

In the case of the coherers used for spark telegraphy, 
a contrivance similar to the striking lever of an 
electric bell is fitted, which automatically gives a 
shock to the coherer and makes it immediately 
capable of action again, as is necessary for telegraph 
operations. 

We cannot go further into this ; still, I must just 
mention that if the coherer and the spark length are 
fixed in the focal point of a properly-shaped cylindrical 
parabolic reflector, the influence of the electric rays 
thrown in a certain direction is perceptible from a 

^ This contriTeince may be dispensed with, if one does not minda 
the trouble of coniieoting the proper wires to the tenninals of the ^ 
secondary spiral (J). Tt is advisable to insulate the outer ends with 
handles of sealing wax or ebonite, and to beud them into loops, 
one of which is horizontal and the other vertiori. By this means 
the spark length will be greater. The spark length must be ii 
unison with the coherer. Here it^O'S to 0'2 mm. 
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MEASUREMENT OF ETHER WAVES 

great distance ; thus the polarization, reflection, and 
refraction of the electric rays may be shown. 

The great importance which wireless telegraphy has 
lately gained is well known to you. It has proved a 
boon to ships, and in future will be much employed 
in war both on land and sea. 

It is of great interest to follow the progress of our 
kuowledge in the domain of ether waves. Before I 
pass on to give you a glimpse of this matter, I should 
like to call your attention to the measurements used 
for calculating wave lengths. 

You know that 1 kilometre (1 km) = 1000 metres, 
and 1 metre = 1000 mm. For very small magnitudes, 
light waves, the millimetre even is too great. 
Therefore as unit of length the x^ro P^*- '^^ * mm., 
1 mikron {1 fj.), and its thousandth part, 1 mikro- 
mikron (1 a«m), were taken. Thus we have^ 

1 km. = 1000 m. 

lm. = 1000mm. 

1 mm. = 1000 /I. 

l^-1000fi,i. 

If we want to use a single one of these units of 
length as measure, we should have to deal with very 
large numbers, or with decimals of many places. 

In acoustics, the interval between two tones, the 
higher of which makes exactly double as many 
vibrations or has a wave length half as great, is called 
an octave." 

'^ In Hcientifio works it is the cuatoni, for the sake ot eleameas, 
and to prevent the confusiou arising from factors, to write the 
name of the unit of measure above a^ index — thus, 10" 16' 16" 
S"* 18™ 12'. For typographical reasons, objeotion is often taken 
to this. 
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If we use this method for the ether waves, then 
we have the lower octaves. 



meuUl. 
*=lra. 


I. 
Sm. 


U. 


IIL 

8 in. 


IV. 
16 m. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


«.,, 


IX. 


X. 


82 m. 


Mm. 


128 m. 


SGflra. 


E12m. 


1024 m. 


In round Nos, 




1000 hl 



If in octave X we put 1000 (instead of 1024), the 
error is Tpgi ■ that is, 2 "3 per cent This makes it 
possible for us to replace every tenth octave by one, 
of the above units of length, by which means a ch 
view of the whole range may be obtained. 

The following fig. (156) shows you a diagram of th( 
ether waves now known, which I have taken from 
Professor Dr P. LebedefF of Moscow's " Skala des 
elektro-magnetischen Wellen des Athers," Physi- 
hxUsche liundschan, 1901, p. 229, which the author 
has kindly allowed me to reproduce here. He has also 
completed them by forwarding particulars of the wave 
lengths of spark telegraphy, and by corrections in the 
upper regions of the waves generated by alternat- 
ing dynamos, as shown by the bolometer. 

At first only the one octave of the rays visible 
to the eye, namely, the solar spectrum, was known ; 
then the thermal and the chemical or photographic 
rays were examined. The entire range comprises 
more than nine octaves, six of which come below 
the less refrangible infra red, and a little more thai 
two octaves above the ultra-violet rays. 

How immensely our knowledge of ether vibrations' 
was extended by Hertz's discovery will be seen 
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% glance at the table 
Jfig. 156). Hertz's 
,ves in wires and 
the air alone 
Bmbrace sixteen 
bctaveB, and all 
^hose already ob- 
(erved more than 
thirty-two (Ap- 
lendix, 18). 

Between the 
shortest electric 
waves and the 
longest heat waves 
there still remains 
an uninvestigated 
region, but its ex- 
ploration is merely 
a question of time. 
It is otherwise 
with the unknown 
domain beyond the 
ultra - violet rays, 
and it is scarcely 
probable that we 
shall ever be able 
to identify waves, 
I the length of which 
lis smaller than the 
I diameter of the 
I molecule (1m(«). 

As Helmholtz 
Behowed, waves of 
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BO small a length can exhibit scarcely any per- 
ceptible reflection and refraction, and hence their 
wave length cannot be calculated according to optical 
methods. The saying of Dubois-Reymond is very 
suitable in this connection : " Science has no eternal 
boandaries, but still there is always some boundary." 

By Hertz's discovery, the theory resting upon 
Faraday's and Maxwell's electro-magnetic light hypo- 
thesi-s was confirmed, and now, about 100 years after 
the discovery of the galvanic current, the parti- 
tion which divided optical from magneto - electric 
phenomena falls to the ground. There is still much 
to investigate, but through the preliminary researches 
of Faraday, Maxwell, and Hertz, the science of physics 
has entered upon a new phase of development. 

I have only been able to give you an introduction 
to the science of electricity. But if you are induced 
by what you have learned, to make further incuraiona 
into its domain, my labours will be amply rewarded. 




HISTOEICAL REM ARKS— REPA I RS— SUPPLE- 
MENTARY AND PRACTICAL HINTS 

1. The name "electricity"^ (amber-force) waa invented Page 1. 
by Gilbert (b. 1540 at Colcheater, d. 1603 at London). 
In his work, De Magnete magnetidsque corporibus et de 
tnagno magriete tellure Fhyaiologia iwva (London, 1600), 
the following passage occurs : " Vim illam electTwam, nobis 
placet appellare, qiife ab bumore pervenit. " " We will call 
this force which comes from moisture, electric" Since this 
work contains the earliest researches in the science of elec- 
tricity, a abort time ago (1900) we celebrated the three 
hundredth anniversary of the real diacovery of electricity. 

2. The first electroscope (Franklin's) consisted of two Page 7. 
insulated flax threads, from the end of which two small 
balls of elder pith were later suspended (Canton). Sausaure 
used two bits of straw and Rennet two atripa ot gold leaf, 
which haa, in moat casea, been replaced by an aluminium leaf. 
In all the electroscopes above described the movable parts 
are at the end of the conducting rod. Only in recent times 
were the leaves attached to the side of the rod. and the angle 
of divergence thus received a considerable increase (Exner). 
The paper electroscopes used by rae work on a kind of hinge, 
as does my single leaf aUi minium electrometer (Zeiisck. 

' Electrum waa originally a natural alloy of gold and silver (the pro- 
portion of silver being more than 20 per cent.), of winch, about the 
seventh uenlury B.C., the early Lydian and Greek coinage was nianu- 
factnied. The colour, a pale yellow, caused the Greeks to call amber also 
electrum. 
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fur d. pkys. und ckem. UrUvr., 1888, p. 152, and 1889, 
p. 153), By this contrivance, the sensitiveness and the 
durability of the apparatus is much increased. It has lately 
had imitators. 

Mica (also catled Marienglas) is a mineral containing 
silicium and potassium. The dark variety of magneaium-mica 
is not suitable, because it contains an oxide of iron and bo 
acts as a conductor. The potassium-mica can be split into 
the thinnest sheets, which, after being dried in the sun or 
r a flame, are excellent insulators. It is recommended, 
however, to give them a thin coating of sheliac-vamiali. 

It is still better to cover the mica plates with a thin film 
of paraffin. They are laid on a heated sheet of metal and 
the paraffin is rubbed in with a ball of warmed hygroscopic 
cotton-wool, so that only the thinnest layer is left. 
Pages 21, 22. 4. The flexible wire-gauze (fig. 9) was used more than 

^ thirty years ago by Professor Vanderfliet in his St Petersburg 

lectures. The model I have described is a modifled and more 
convenient form of the instrument. It deserves a much 
wider use than it has hitherto had. 
PageSG. 5. For this pretty experiment to be successful {fig. 12), 

the air must he allowed to enter slowly, otherwise the soap- 
bubble will easily burst. It is also advisable to clamp the 
ebonite tube to the short arm (at least 20 cm. long) of a retort- 
stand. For the soap-solution, Marseilles soap is the best; 
a drop of liquid ammonia and a few drops of glycerine may 
be added (rather too little than too much). The proper 
strength of the solution must be found by experiment. 

6. /. The lamp here used (L, fig. 16) was a petroleum flat 
burner of 18 candle power ; later I used an acetylene 
lamp. The condensing lens (k) has a diameter of 8 cm,, and 
a focal length of 10'4 cm. The double lens (p), consisting of 
two plano-convex lenses, has a diameter of 10 cm, and a 
focal length of 155 cm. The distance between it and the 
projection screen (S) is, in a fully darkened room, 2'5 m,, or 
1-5 m, when the screen is placed near the side ot the window, 
so that no direct light from the window falls on the side of 
the screen used. It is better to darken this window. 

For the projection, a parabolic reflector of nickel plated met 
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about 15 cm. high is placed on the lower part of the burner 
to concentrate the light of the lamp and to conceal the fiame 
from the onlookers. In fig. 16 this is left out. as is the black 
screen (25x25 cm.) which is put on the frame of the lens 
(p) to protect the projection-screen from troublesome side 
lights. When electric light is available, instead of the lamp 
above described, an electric incandescent lamp of 25 (or, 
better, 50 candle power) is recommended. One-hnlf of the 
bulb should be silvered. This is screwed into a socket and 
placed on a etand, and several such lamps should be pro- 
vided. A socket fitted with flexible wire (IJ — 2ni.) which 
can be used for any incandescent lamp is suitable. The 
contact fork at the end of the conducting wire need then 
only be inserted iu the plug of the lamp-stand. It is as well 
for the incandescent lamp to be put inside a cardboard 
covering, with a hole (80 mm.) cut in the side. The screen 
should be placed opposite the darkened window and in such a 
position that no light from the other windows can spoil the 
effect {cf. note, p. 29). 

til. More convenient than the projection table shown in the 
illustration is the improved projection table (fig. 158, p. 398). 
In this apparatus, the lamp and table-top with condenser and 
projection lens can be raised together or separately ; a double 
condensing lens is also used (Focus 60-75 mm.). This projec- 
tion table is very convenient for many projection experiments, 
as all the manipulations of the experimenter can be followed 
by the audience, 

7. Coulomb discovered the laws of electrical repulsion by Page 63. 
means of his torsion-balance, which is now scarcely ever used, 
M newer apparatus, much moreconvenient and more sensitive, 
I lias been invented. 

8. It we give the lower plate of the condenser, which is Pages 73, 75. 
connected with the electrometer, a positive charge L, then, 

when we put on the upper plate and connect it to earth, a 
certain fraction (x) of the charge will be bound on the 
lower plate. Therefore the quantity of bound electricity 
below Lj = a;xL. If now we touch the lower plate, then 
this has, in a certain measure, a new charge Lj=;cxL. 
"When touching the upper plate for the second time, the same 
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fraction of the presenl chai^ will also be bound ^ain on tbe 
lower plate, therefore L^'^xx L=x'L. 

If we continue the touching, first above, and then belov, 
we get : 



On the lower plate (+E) 


On the upper plate ( - E) 


Oriftiiul cturgS" L 














1. Touch (below) 

RMidiial charge: L=*¥L(fts 
ebove) 






Bound: L,=ixL,=i'L 






2. Touch (below) 

Residual charge L,=*'L 






Bound: L,-xxL,=i»L 












n» Touch (above) 




below fts residnal eharae : 





These values L and L^. we can measure strictly by the 

electrometer, and hence calculate, 

From the equation 2"L = Lii follows: !e"=^ j therefore 

V L \ n /' 1-x' 

With careful meaeurement by our standard condenser — the 
atmosphere being dry, with not more than 48 per cent, 
moisture— the original charge appears as L = 5'0 scale units. 
After ten double toucbinga the electrometer indicated i 
I^=4'7; therefore 

Accordingly l — a!=0-0051 ; therefore the reiiuired dieleariei 
strength of the condenser is 




Another measure, when the air contained nearly 45 per 
cent, moisture, yielded K = -205; therefore, as the dielectric 
strength, we may take 

K = 200. 

This method of determining the dielectric strength is 
indeed not scientifically accurate, but for our purposes quite 
accurate enough, and also easy and quick to accomplisb 
(Appendix, 22, p. 397). 

In case the plates oF the condensers do not insulate well, 
which is indicated by the falling of the leaves after putting 
on, conducting to earth, or taking off the upper plate, then 
the polished surfaces must be put under a stream of 
water, wiped with a soft cloth and dried (holding them 
by the insulated handle) over a spirit lamp, turning 
them obliquely until the humidity quite disappears. Before 
using the plates again they must he allowed to cool. 

9. This method of graduating the electrometer by means Page 76. 
of two condensers ia minutely described in Zeitschrift fUr d. 
■phys, wnd chem. Uiitnr. (Berlin, Julius Springer), iv. p. 293, 

10. The effect of an electric jar depends, in addition to the Page 8a 
extent of the coatings, mainly on the power of insulation 
possessed by the glass. Jars which have to hear a high 
electrical tension, and give strong sparks, must be of thick 

glass and free from llaws. After the tinfoil has been 

pasted on, the glass must be very carefully cleaned and 

dried, and, whilst still warm, brushed over (on the uncovered 

parts) with shellac-varnish, otherwise all one's trouble will be 

useless. To test whether the glass possesses its full power 

of insulation, the simplest method is, after having well 

I cleaned and dried it, to rub it with well used amalgamated 

k leather— the more it crackles and yields sparks, the better 

I it will insulate. 

I 11. Topier (of Riga) and Holtz (of Berlin) discovered Pages lOS 
I influence machines simultaneously in 1864. Many modi- ^^^' 
I fications of these are now in use. In many cases the glass 
I discs are replaced by ebonite ones, and the number of discs 
I increased, or contrivances are added to cause the machine 
uby friction with metal brushes on insulated buttons on 
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the routing diBc) to bg self-exciting (Wimshurst, Holts)] 
More important are the machines with several {up to S 
rotating iliscB, which have almost the same effect as ifl 
several machines were connected together, so that one] 
machine electrifies the armature of the next, These 
machines, with free conductors, then yield sparks of ■ 
great power (high-tension machines, as they are called), ( 
the machines are " coupled " together, i.e., the electricilyj 
of the like poles is accumulated in common conductors. Inl 
this way larger quantities of electricity of the same degree I 
of electrification are yielded, as i£ by a single machine. ' 
We shall meet with similar combinations of electrical appar- 
atus in galvanic electricity. 

12. Let us suspend the ball K (fig. 60, p. 124) by silk 
threads and connect it with the electrical machine placed 
at some distance away, the other pole of the electrical 
machine being connected to the earth. The aluminium 
electrometer, with candle attached as shown in I, fig. 60, ia 
used and the case of the electrometer is connected with tha: 
earth wire. 

The ball baa a radius r = 5 cm. We place the candle 
exactly 500 cm, from the centre of ball and put the machinft 
in motion: the divergence p is 31 divisions of scale, <Xi^ 
200 X 3-1 = 620 volts (c/. p. 159). Therefore 



V=p>:-=6S 



v^™- 



2,000 volta. 



Since the pole connected to earth has the zero degree e 
electrification, the difference of the poles of the infiuenei 

machine is 62,000 — or 62,000 volts. These measurement! 
can only be verified in a large clear space. 

Since the degree of electrification of equipotential anrfacet 
decreases with their distance from the electrified body, i 
rather long insulated conductor, one end of which we bring 
near to the electrified body, will dip into different levels, 
Then from the higher level there will flow into the con due tOE 
as much electricity to the end furthest away as is necessa: 
make up the balance of the difference of level. Let us, for 
example (fig. 24, p. 46), imagine the electroscope connected 
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»y a wire in the positive electric 6eld of the ball (C), then 
certain quantity of +E leaves the neighbouring electro- 
lope B for A ; in B there is now less, and in A more elec- 
Lcity than before. This difference remains, if, first the 
innecting wire, and then the influencing body C is removed. 
A has more electricity than it-a surroundings and must 
idicate +E (p. 50). In B it is the opposite. Hence we 
why, in this case, in A as in B, only positive electricity 
.n be conducted away. From this point of view the in- 
uence experiment (p. 46) appears to us in a new light. To 
go into this matter would be beyond our domain ; we there- 
fore refer the reader to Miiller-Pouillet'a Lehrb. d. Phys. 
und Meteorol., ninth ed., 1890, vol. iii. pp, 141-144. 

13. In order that the electric lines of force may appear Page 120. 
in all their beauty, the sulphate of quinine must be added 

to the oil of turpentine only just before the experiment. 
Instead of quinine, dry sawdust or coal-duat is some- 
times recommended. The mixture is useless next day. II 
the flat glass vessel (A, fig. 62, p. 125) is illuminated from 
below (by means of a mirror bent at an angle of 45°), the 
experiment may be made viewed objectively by fixing over 
the glass vessel a large total reflecting (right-angled) glass 
prism and then projecting the horizontal rays in the usual 
way. This experiment is not easy to carry out, (It was 
described first in an English scientific journal in 1891.) 

14. On the Egyptian temples in Edfu and Dendera there Page 131. 
are inscriptions which have been deciphered by Uiimichen 

and Brugach. They state that the high pules covered with 
copper plates and with gilded tops were erected " to break 
the stones coming from on high" (J. Diimichen, Baugesck- 
iehte des Dendera- Tempels, Strassburg, 1877). 

Benjamin Franklin, in a paper read before the Royal 
Society of London 1747-1748. stated how, by means of a paper 
iite, " lightning could be drawn from the clouds," but he was 
laughed to acoru. He himself performed the experiment in 
1752, after many others had made the attempt. Professor 
Bichmann repeated the attempt in St Petersburg in 1753, 
but was killed by lightning in so doing. Prokop Divisch 
learnt of this through the newspaper, and in a pamphlet to 
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wliich th^H 



tlio Berlin Acailemy described an apparatus by wliich t 
lightniDg could !« conducted to earth without ' 
Accordingly, in 1754, he erected his first conductor, whilst 
Franklin's was first erected in 1760 in Philadelphia. Thus — 
if one excHpta the ancient Egyptians — Divisch erected tb^a 
first lightning conductor. ■ 

Pt^e Ufl. 15. If we make the threads of the pendulum long enouglA 

w Knd the angle of divergence so small that we can consider 

the distance of both plates (B, fig. 72, p. 14-8) pq = d, with- 
out any great error, as the small aide of a right-angled 
triangle {oqp), it tollows, according to a simple geometrical 
rule, that k -.g ■.•.d : I, therefore A— " , where k, in fig, 72, 

represents the component of gravity acting on the pendulum 
p. If the pendulum p has the ma8S = wi, then the gravi- 
tation pull acting downwards is g = nixg, and that of 
component of gravity (i)=nixA:=mxrfx?. This com- 
ponent now keeps the forces of repulsion of discs p aucl. 
J electrified with equal quantities of like electricity, in: 
equilibrium. Now, as we saw (p. 62), the force of electrii 
repulsion between two bodies similarly electrified (at a] 
distance d) is 



Therefore it ie m'x.dx",^-^^. Now let (i=l cm. and «=B 

I a* 

(electrostatic unit of electrical quantity). Then the formul 

above will be simply mxf = l, or wi = -. Then, if the pen-' 

dulum is pushed 1 cm. to the side by the electric force of 
repulsion, the force of repulsion will equal exactly 1 dyne. 
For the pendulum, whose mass m= 
fore /=(/ = 981 cm. is necessary. 



= 1 (grai 



If, on the contrary, as i 
our case, the length of string is confined to '= — i- cm., then^V 



_ 981-^ 4 
981 



= -, therefore wi= 0*25 gramme. 
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16, Id our compariBon between electricity and gravity, Page 185. 
we have partly followed the methods oE Balfour Stewart 
Bmd Hal dan e Gee, as given in their Practical Physics, 
The part of this work which treats of electricity offers a 
number of excellent exercises and experiments, which may 
be quite as well performed with the apparatus used by us. 
The methods are a Uttle too concise for beginners, otherwise 
the study of this book is much to be recommended. 

17- Electric potential is usually defined as follows: " Hie Pago 157. 
electric potential of a body is the work which must be per- 
formed to bi-ing the body from an tmltmited distance, and 
therefore from the absolute electric zero level to an amount 
of (positive) eUdricity equal to 1." Since in the practical per- 
formance of experiments we always take the electric level or 
potential of the earth as 0, we have formulated the meaning 
of electric potential in a correspondingly simpler way. No 
error can be made, since we have always to do with potential 
differenee. The choice of the zero level is immaterial. 

18. The electrometer. Page 31. 

/. The electrometer should always be to the electroscope 
what the thermometer is to the thermoacope, i.e., the state- 
ments with regard to the single portions of tJie apparatus 
must not only admit of comparison, but also of calculation. 
In the thermometer the two " fixed points " (freezing and 
boiling point) denote a particular value. The electrometers 
must either be graduated (by the addition of equal quantities 
of electricity), or they must be so constructed that the 
divergences are in proper proportion to the charge, and 
afford a means of calculation. Our electrometer fulfils both 
I these conditions with an accuracy sufficient for our purpose. 
1 If with 1 charge the divergence = a" ^, then the divergence 
I- with a charge n times as great = a",,, and indeed the following 
l.ratio is found : tan «"„ — ?i(tan a°j + d) — h, wijere a and b are 
■•'Constants, which in good electrometers of this kind have so 
E Small a value that for school purposes we can state : tan 
Our electrometer is, therefore, almost a 
I tangent electrometer. 

Mechanical instrument makers often sell under the name 
"electrometer" an electroscope with 1 or 2 leaves, fitted with 
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a Biiiiple graduation scale. These do not deeerve the nama 
electrometer. 

//. The electrometer (fig. 15) is made with the gradual 
8ca1& This scale (fig. 13) is movable and only used for 
demonBtration of graduation by projection, or for practical 
experiments in class. For self -graduation a graduated 
scale ie mounted on a plane mirror which forms the back 
(?t> ff%- ^S- 1^1 ^''^ ^^^ handles). The metal case is 130 mm. 
high, 140 mm. broad, and 95 mm. deep (so that the lea\ 
may not touch). 

For many experiments, a paper leaf is better, on account 
of its durability. For this purpose we use an extra ebonite, 
stopper with amber tube, conducting rod, and a paper leaf. 
Great care must be taken when taking out the aluminium 
leaf. The best way is to place the ebonite stopper in a. glass 
tube into which it fits, and which stands on a wooden base. 
If the hook (e), fig. 15, at the end of the wire spring is put 
on the conducting rod, then the aluminium leaf is protected 
from all accidental charges, This " electrical insurance " may 
also be used for the explanation of the action of Meldes' 
lightning conductor. 

///. For quantitative experiments it is advisable to place 
a C-shaped piece of wire gauze before the front and behind 
the back plate, fastening the loops {beni at right angles to tkt 
net) to the little knobs (c, fig. 15). These may be obtained 
with the instruments. 

Very worthy of recommendation is a contrivance 
Professor K. Noack (Philoa. d. Naturw., vol. il, " Elementary 
Measurements in Electrostatics ") to make glass plates eon* 
duct well, namely, by putting them for a short time 
BoUcher's silvering solution (or phosphoric acid). 

A conductor, which could be moved aside, was fitted 
the earlier electrometers to increase the sensitiveness of the 
instrument — for some experiments,— and to be able to uh8_ 
the apparatus also as a diachargiug electrometer. But as thi 
delicate alumiuiuni leaves were easily injured by it, and as thi 
capacity-measurer (fig. 42) furnishes a convenient discharging 
electrometer, this secondary conductor is entirely omitted. 

IV. If the aluminium leaf should get bent — during trans- 
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mit of the instrument or when putting on the stopper (aa in 
. 157) — the front glass plate must be taken out, and you 
must insert a pair of flat, polished pincers with rounded ends, 
3 that the bent part of the aluminium leaf (without being 
touched) may come just within the points (B, fig. 157); turn 
these, in the manner shown by the arrow (1), until the bend 
in the leaf is the reverse of what it was before, then carefully 
I draw the pincers downwards along the leaf (as shown by arrow 




(2)). Do this several times until the leaf has become quite 
straight. This operation must often be repeated after several 
daye. 

19. How to put in a new aluminiwn leaf in the electromder. Page 31. 
We must first examine whether the sheet of aluminium is of 
the proper size. A piece of millimetre tracing paper of 
105 X 210 mm. is folded together at the middle of the long 
side. About 5 mm. of the edges of one of the halves so 
obtained are cut, the aluminium leaf is laid between, and 
'the edges overlapping it are turned over aud gummed fast. 
Tiie whole is then placed on a piece of smooth cardboard, a 
ruler is laid on it, and with a sharp knife (with one draw of 
the blade it possible) strips of the breadth of the conducting 
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rod are cut (i,*., for the electroscope and the earlier electra- 
meter3-3'5 mm., and for the new electrometer 2 mm. broad), 

If the paper hinge iB still good, the piece of the old leaf ia 
first removed with a pair of pincers and the lower edge of 
the paper hinge is gummed (on the outer side). Then take 
hold of the new aluminium leaf with the flat pincers (V, fig. 
157) near the upper end, and put the leaf carefully to the 
paper binge (the conducting rod must be held vertical, or, 
better, clam|>ed in a support). When the leaf is quite parallel 
tu the rod (not a breath I) the upper end of the aluminium 
leaf must be pressed to the gummed place. Aiter emootbing 
the leaf as on p. 395, if necessary, it is cut to the same 
length as the conducting rod. 

The hinge ia made of red tissue paper (carmine because 
it conducts the beat) — breadth the same as the leaf, length 
about 5-6 cm,* From one end about 1 cm. ia carefully folded 
over, and a small piece is cut out of the middle of the folded 
part, then a needle is pushed through, and so pressed with 
the thumb that two round loops are formed. Tlie upper 
piece of tissue paper is now cut so that a piece of about 2 mm. 
long is left below the loops. This is put over the wire loop, 
80 that the paper loops just 0t on the wire. Now the lower 
end of the shorter paper atrip is gummed and pressed on the 
other slip of paper with the pincers. After the hinge bo 
formed ia quite dry, the longer atrip ia cut to the same size 
as the other and the aluminium leaf is put on. 

20. The force of repulsion which an electri6ed and insulated 
ball exercises on a similarly electrified point varies, accord- 
ing as the point ia very near the surface (without touching 
it, however), or on the surface itself and inside the liall. 
Let d be the electric density of the ball, then the force of 
repulsion (a) : 

(1) On a point outside, but very near the surface of the ball {e.g., on al 
veryamall pendulum, immediately after touching with the ball), a, ' ~ 
(S) On n point on the surface of the ball aj=2rf. 

(3) On a point inaide the ball a,=l>. 

(4) Oil a point on the unit of surface (1 aq. cm.) li^ = 2-wS''- 

' Lately ProfeBBor K. Noack has reconiuiendad (as being more auitablSi 
for the aluminium leaf) a loop made out of the bark of a dried reed. 
■6^6 
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Now this force of repulsion is by some aiibhora called 
tension, whilst other phyaicista by tension understand the 
measure ol work of the degree of electrification (potential). 
On account of the confusion in the name temion, in reading 
works on electricity, care must always be taken in finding 
out in what sense the word is used. 

21. Soapstone (steatite) is a rather dense talc of fibrous Pagea 13, 16. 
nature, easy to use, but becoming hard after heating. Of 
all bodies hitherto observed, it ia the only one which always 
becomes negatively electrified aftar friction, i.e., it ia quite at 
the end of the electrostatic Eeries. Dr P. Meutzner, rector 
of Annaberg, first drew attention to this {Zeitschr. f. phys. 
und chem. Uiii., a., 1889, p. 342). Before being heated the 
conductivity of steatite is remarkable, 

22. As unit of capacity we have that of a body which Page IS9i 
requires 1 coulomb for a charge of 1 volt. This unit of 
capacity ia called 1 Farad. For practical purposes it is 
too great, therefore the millionth part or 1 microfarad ia 
used as practical unit of capacity. 

An air condenser haa a capacity of 1 microfarad if the 
stratum of air is 1 mm. and the diameter of the plate — 6 m. 

In order to have a capacity of 1 microfarad, an insulated 
ball would have to have a radiua of 9 kilometres. 

The capacity of the sphere of the earth (r = 6372 km.) is 
708 microfarads. 

Condensing plates (with mica as insulator) are used to 
determine the capacity of condensers ; these poesess a certain 
fraction of a microfarad. The multiplying power of the 
condenser determined by us only gives the ratio of the 
capacities (p. 72). 

23. By the employment of very strong electro-magnets. Page 16S 
Faraday in 1845 proved that all bodies exhibit magnetic 
propertiea, but not in the same way. While, tor example, 
iron, nickel, cobalt, etc., are attracted by both poles of the 
magnet, with other bodies, such as antimony, bismuth, zinc, 
it is just the reverse — that ia, they are repelled by both 
magnetic poles. The first group, of which iro7i ia the repre- 
Bentative, Faraday called paramagnetic, the others dia- 
magitetic. The line joining the two poles of a magnet is 
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calle«l the magnetic axis, and a line drawn across the 
middle of the plane perpendicular to the axis is called the 
t^uator. If a paramagnetic rod ia suspended between the 
'e-piec«fl o( & strong electro-magnet, it takes up a. position 
parallel to the magnetic axis, or axially — that is, parallel to 
the m^netic lines of force. A diamagnetic bar, on the 




Fio. 158.— Steady projection table, 
other hand, places itself equatorial ly — that is, perpendicular 
to the lines of force. Weber explained this by the hypothesis 
that molecular currents of unlike direction are induced in 
the diam^netic bodies by the action of the magnets. A 
similar action takes place in dielectric bodies; in fact glass 
and other non-conductors are strongly diamagnetic. 

24 The projection table (fig. 158), apart from the question I 
of cost, has another advantage over the projection lanten 
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namely, that the apparatus to be projected stands quite clear 
and exposed to obaervatioo, so that the manipulation of the 
experimenter can easily be followed. The lamp-stand and 
the condenser may be raised either separately or together 
(p. 387). The plate on which the apparatus is set up has an 
adjustable extra plate and an opening of 50 mm. diameter, bo 
that even taller objects, such as thermometers and burettes, 
can be placed on it and their im^es projected. This is 
especially useful with the new prismatic burettes of fused 
plate glass, divided into ccm. As illuminant small electric 
lamps may be used, or the three-wick'd petroleum lamp, as 
given in the illustration. I myself have used electric incan- 
descent lamps of 50 candle power and 120 volts, silvered on 
one side {p. 387), though a threefold Nernst lamp of 240 
candle power has also given very good results, as has a very 
small ha,nd-regulated arc lamp of 200 candle power with 
current regulator. Of course the lamp must be in a suitable 
case. Where there is plenty of room, the steady projection 
table (fig. 158) may be very advantageously used. The 
double slide allows the insertion of bodies longer than the 
lantern. 

25. The so-called "fundamental experiment" of Volta is Page 2i 
meant to prove that two plates of different metals, which by 
means of two insulated handles are brought into contact and 
again withdrawn from each other in a parallel direction, 
exhibit a difference of electric potential, which depends on 
the nature of the metal used and not upon the magnitude ol 
the surfaces. The cause of this electrification " by contact " 
of the different metal plates Volta called "electromotive 
force," which formed his contact theory. When one zinc 
and one copper plate is used, the zinc shows positive elec- 
tricity and the copper negative, which signs are reversed at 
the protruding ends when the plates are immersed in un- 
acidulated water, but remain the same for the parts of 
the metals within the water. Metals and carbon may be 
arranged in a series, so that each metal, when in contact 
with the following one, is charged electro-positively, thus 
corresponding to the electrostatic series in frictional elec- 
: tricity. 
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In this case Volta'a law holds good: the electromotive 
force betweeu any two membera of the series is equal to the 
sum of the electromotive forces of the intermediate combina- 
tions. For example : 



asd 



copper tin 



T?;^+i™^ 



copper 



^+^'^=^5^. etc. 
carbon copper copjier 

Since fluid conductors are not subject to the series law, 
Volta named metals and carbon " electromotors of the first 
class," and the fluid conductors " electromotors of the second 
clasa" This division is further justified by the fact that 
metals only are heated by the electric current, while, in the 
case of electromotors of the second class, a chemical decom- 
position, which we have considered as the cause of electro- 
motive force (see p. 200), takes place. Fluids which are not 
decomposed by the electric current, vaseline oil, alcohol, 
even chemically pure water, do not conduci the currtTU. 

26. In the case of the Bunsen cell, a solution of bichi 
mate of potash is usually employed, which, on accoimt of tha 
setting free of chrome alum [KCr(S0j)3, 12HjO], is very 
damaging. Much better is bichromate of soda, with which 
scarcely any chrome alum is set free. The following mixture, 
which it will be better to obtain from a chemist, has given 
good results: — 100 parts by weight of water, 25 parts of 
crude sulphuric acid, 12 parts of bichromate of soda. To 
the solution tlius prepared may be added a little sulpiiurie 
mercury or mercuric oxide, in the proportion of 3-4 grammes 
to 1 litre of fluid, by which the zinc plates will be kept 
amalgamated anil bright. In another chromic acid solution 
much in use, 50 grammes of crystallized chromic acid are 
dissolved in 1 litre of water, and then 5 c.cm. sulphuric aoi 
are slowly added, witli mercuric oxide as above. 
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27. Lametta threads are those threads of beaten metul used Page 234. 
ir decorating Christmas trees. The wavy kind is preferable. 

the experiment (fig. 109) two or three rolled loosely to- 
tther may be used. Failing this, a small atrip of exceedingly 
thin tinfoil may be used, 2-3 mm. broad and 50 cm. long. 

28. /. The simple Ampere's table or parallelogram here used Page 230. 
(fig. 98) requires a rather stronger current than the ordinary 

one employed, in which the solenoid rests on steel terminals 
in mercury cups, but the mercury must be very pure and the 
solenoid well balanced. This is done by altering the position 
of the mercury cup or by turning outwards the end of the rod 
carrying the silk thread. The silver points recommended 
by some instrument makers do not give at all good results. 

To give a solenoid with a single winding (E, fig. 98) an 
east-west direction, a current of 6-8 amperes at 4 volts is 
required. The wire frame of ten turns takes its position with 
a current from a fresh immersion cell ot 5-6 amperes at 2 
volts. When needful, the action of the earth's magnetism 
may be strengthened by inserting beneath the base (exactly 
under the mercury cup) a bar mt^net, with its south-seeking 
pole turned to the north. 

//. This Ampere's table may also be used as the model ot Page 336. 
a tangent galvanometer, if a short magnetic needle (for ex- 
ample, B, fig. 110) is used, the length ot which, from one bend 
to the other, is 20 mm. Then a copper wire ring (fastened 
in a groove), 3-5 mm. thick, diameter = 20-25 cm., is enough. 
If the ring is placed at a distance = J of its diameter (from the 
middle of the needle), then the tangents of the angle ot deflec- 
tion {cf. p. 312) are directly proportional to the strength of 
current independently of the length of the needle. This 
kind ot tangent galvanometer was first proposed by Ilelmholtz 
and Gaugain. 

29. In the work : Essai thioriqihe et e3yp4rim€iilale sur U gal- Page 280 
vanisme, par Jean Aldini, Paris, An. xii, mdccciv. (1804) 
[with the dedication: "A Bonaparte, citoyen, premier 
consul et president "], the following remark occurs: "M. 
Eomanosi, physicien de Trente, qui a reconnu, que ie gal- 
r vanisme faisait d^cliner I'aiguille aimant^e." (I am indebted 
for this notice to Professor Dr 0. ChwolBon,ot St Petersburg.) 
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30. In Flefiming's standard cell, which may also replace 
the small cell shown in fig. 92, the zinc plate dips into a 
solution of 555 parts of zinc sulphate in 445 parte of water 
(specific gravity = 1'2 at 20° C), and the copper plate into a 
solution of 16 -5 parts of copper sulphate in 83'5 parts water 
(specific gravity = !■! at 20° C). The zinc rod must be well 
amalgamated if it is not chemically pure. The glass vessel 
(fig, 113) may consist of one piece. But as ground glasa 
stop-cocks are dear, the apparatus may be constructed of 

! parts, joined by rubber tubing, with ebonite stop- 
cocks or pinch -cock 8. Only constant cells can be em- 
ployed for any experiments in measurement. In order 
that they may work as uniformly as possible during use, 
after setting up, they should work for about ten minutes 
in short circuit, i.e. with the pole terminals connected by 
a short thick copper wire, so that a (certain) condition of 
equilibrium may Ije established in the interior of the cell. 

31, /, In our experiment (fig. 114) the galvanometer needle 
is under the influence of two directing forces: that of the 
earth and that of the bar magnet. The first strives to im- 
part to the magnetic needle a north-and -south, the latter aii 
east-and-west direction ; therefore it takes a middle direction 
(the resultant). The nearer the two magnets are pushed to 
the compass, the more its directing force overpowers that oE 
the earth's magnetism, that is to say, the angle which the 
galvanometer needle makes with the magnetic meridian 
grows continually greater. Since the bar magnets are 
strongly magnetized and fairly long (40 cm.), the middle 
part of their magnetic field, which is occupied by the galvano- 
meter needle, is homogeneous, ie. the intensity is almost 
constant and the lines of force are parallel. Upon this 
depends, when the needle is not too long, the correctness 
of the method of graduation used by us (cf. infra. III.). 

When graduating the galvanoscope, that intensity of current 
which gave a deflection «i = 14" was taken as the arbitrary 
unit of intensity of current. It is recommended, for com- 
pleting the graduation scale, to represent the results of 
the graduation graphically, by transferring to paper rnto 
in square millimetres as horizontal absdssfe at a dista 
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Bt)f 1 cm. the current intensities 0, 1, 2, 3 . . ., and aa 
Htirdiuates (vertical) the number of degrees in arc, which 
HDust be read off accurately to a tenth, when the points 
Bobtained may be joined into a curve. This curve, when 
Kbe measurements are more exact, may be used as a means 
Kbr the reduction of the scale of degrees to the graduated 
■■cale, and for inserting the tractions of the scale of degrees 
■Dot observed (halves or tenths). Its course also furnislies 
Ka good criterion of the correctness of the measurement, 
I //. Professor E, Grimsehl has invented a tangent galvano- 
■tueter, with movable parts, very suitable for practical school 
■graduation work (described in the UnterrichtsU&item fur 
mMcith, u Naturw., vli. 1902, No. 5, pp. 104 sqq, and in the 
IPAys. Zciixht., III. (1902), No. 20, pp. 462 sqq.). 
I The author has kindly permitted me to repeat the de- 
ascription of this instrument and the method of graduation 
used. 

The board (18 x 24 cm.) on which it stands (see next page) 
has in its centre a rod of brasa 12 cm, in height, at the top of 
which is a compass with short needle set on a base consisting 
of a mirror, while at right angles to the needle are the 
aluminium indicators. The indicators revolve on a scale 
divided into degrees. The base-board G- is provided with two 
narrow side rails which serve as guides to the sledge of the 
circular conductor [K,]. In the middle of the stand of Eg 
1 groove, so that the conductors may be placed in any 
position. One of the circular conductors (R,) 
the other (R^) double. Both have a radius of 
ID cm. The binding screws of both are so placed that 
the simultaneous connection of the two conductors 
.the binding screws are on the same side. 

///. Graduation of the tangent galvanometer of K Grim- Pages, 
flehl by the method of multiplication. 

" Fig. 159 shows the arrangement in digram. The two 
poles of a constant source of electricity E, such as a single 
accoiuulator, are connected on the one side with one of 
■the binding screws of a commutator, on the other side with 
the rheostat K. The other binding screw of the rheostat 
) connected with the second terminal of the commutator, 
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Belween the two earthed terminals k^ and k^ of the ('■om- 
mutator, the connecting acrew A, ia ineerted. Now \ and 
Aj are connecte<l by means of a double conducting wire (2 
m. long), 9j with the terminals of the single circular 
conductor Lj, and k^ and k^ by another double conducting 
wire S, with the terminals of the double circular conductor 
L,. By this arrangement a controllable current flows from 
the accumulator E and through the rheostat K through the 
conductors L, and L^ in succession. The currents flowing 
through L, and I^ may, therefore, be said to be exactly 




Fio. 158. — Qrimaclil's movable tangant galvttiiometer, i ntttuml size. 
equal. If now L,, when traversed by the current, produces 
a certain magnetic action, then the conductor, when brought 
to this point, causes an action attributable to a double 
intensity of current ; if both conductors Lj and 1^ are placed 
at the same spot in the space, then the united action of the 
two conductors answers to the threefold intensity of current. 
" After the compass B has been set in the magnetic 
meridian, the single conductor must be placed round the 
compass, and yon must close the circuit and put in it as much 
resistance as will cause a deilection of 6°. The same current 
traverses the double conductor at a distance of 3-4 metres 
(at the side), so that it exerts no influence upon the m(^etic 
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leedle. Now tbe conductor L is removed and L, put in its 
lace, without, however, changing the position of K. Now 

k deviation of 11-5" follows, due to the double current action. 
AStly, without changing iu any way the current intensity, 

1^ and Lj are simultaneously placed round the compass, 

The threefold current intenaity produces a deflection of 17". 

Placed in tahular form, we have : 



Strength of Ci 



To check and to compare 



DeflMiioii. 



correct errors the same 




Fio. 160. — Diagram of graduation proceea, 
fexperiments may be repeated, but with the reversed direction 
I of current. 

" Now let us perform another series of experiments. The 

V single conductor is again placed round the compass and the 

I double one removed. R is regulated so that the conductor 

' Lj produces a deflection of ll^S". Now take it away and 

replace the double one (I^) with the same intensity of current ; 

the deflection = 22", and again both in position give 31°. 

Evidently, in the second series, the current intensity must 

r have been twice as great as before, hence the deflections 

1 11*5°, 22°, 31", correspond to intensities of 2, 4, 6. These 
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results must be added to the table of those obtained before. 
A third series is begun by getting a deflection of 17^ w 
the single conductor Lj ; throughout the whole circular con- 
ductor, therefore, there is an intensity 3, as obtained from the 
first Beriea of experiments. The deviations given by Lj alone, 
Ljalone, and Lj+ Lj are observed. Tlie results are 17°, 31°, 42', 
which imply current intensities of 3, 6, 9. A fourth seriaa 
begins with a deviation of 22°, single conductor, and following 
the same calculation aa before, we get 22°, 38'5°, 48*2, and the 
corresponding intensities, 4, 8, 12. 

" Proceeding thus, we get all the current intensities, whicl 
will be expressed by multiples of 1, 2, 3. 

" The following table contains, according to these calcul* 
tiona, current intensities from 1-64, with their corresponding 
deflections. 



Current 

1 2 S 4 6 a 9 12 IS 18 21 S7 32 36 IS 51 
Defleetions — , 

8° irS* 17° 22- 31° 38-2'' IS" 60° 68° 61° STi' BB-5° 73" 71-5° 78° TB-B" S 

" The results of these observations are used for the con- 
struction of a curve, in which the deviations are the abscieaa 
and the corresponding strengths of current are the ordinatea 
The values observed give points sufficiently near to deter^ 
mine the curves with the greatest accuracy. 

" It is worthy of remark how exactly the curves drawn i 
thia empirical manner coincide with the calculated tangent! 
curve. The choice of the firat angle of 6° is founded on thfl 
fact that tan 6° = O'l (nearly) : — but of course any other first 
value may be taken, 

" The curve drawn may be used to read directly tb^ 
intensity of an unknown current which exhibits a knowi 
angle of deflection. If it is required to express the current 
intensities in amperes (for example), instead of c 
trarily chosen scale, it is only necessary to obtain the factor 
of reduction by comparison with known intensities, if it i» 
not desired to find it by means of the formula -^ ■ In tht 
present case the reduction factor for H = 0-2, )-=10cm., anff 
R = 
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This elegant method uf graduation has the advantage over 
the other one used by ua (p. 248) that the magnetic field 
generated by the earth magnetiBm remains unchanged, 
while, in the other case, the moving of the magnet causes 

jhange in tfie intensity of the field. 

Comparative experiments have proved that, with sufficient 
care, a galvanometer for class use may be graduated by 
means of bar magnets; but Grimsehl'a method is more 
accurate, though not adaptable to every compass. 

32. The six-fold manometer (fig. 127) is a modification of r;ige SBS. 
Looser's eight-told instrument, which was specially con- 
structed for the demonstration of heat conduction in metal 
rods (see Looser's Es^triments in Heat, etc., by the Use of the 
Double Thermoscope. Eob. Miiller, Esaen-Kuhr). 

The instrument (fig. 127) can be employed for various 
experiments, and in this case, for example, is suitable for 
comparing the resistances of metal wires. The resistances of 
wires of the same material and equal length, but of different 
sectional area, or of the same sectional area, hut of unequal 
;th8, may be compared in a very clear manner. By its 
,ns also Joule's law may be proved [see Guide to Thirty of 
the most Important School Experiments with inferential and 
Double Thermoscope and t/ie aix-fotd Manometer. Max Kohl 
(Chemnitz) and Ferdinand Ernecke (BerUn) 1903]. 

33. The solenoid galvanometer (figs. 130 and 131). Only Page asft, 
during the last ten years has this instrument been put into 
the list of ordinary school apparatus, and now it has quite 
superseded the m^netic needle galvanometer. The fixed 
cylinder of soft iron (e, fig. 131) inside the solenoid coil 
concentrates the magnetic lines of force (p. 366), and so the 

acting action of the magnet on the solenoid traversed by 
the current is much strengthened. 

The construction described here is taken from one of the 
lour or five types which have come under my notice, and 
which I consider best for school purposes, as the plug is 
only required when the apparatus is used as amperemeter; 
otherwise turning the handle is sufficient. The firm of 
Seiser and Schmidt (of Berlin) have fitted their new 
machines with a contrivance by which the cover can be 
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r 

^H taken off and set on again instantaneouBly. The apparatc 

^H haB a double- jointed indicator, so that the red arrow (with'' 

^P white index) is in the plane of the acale, by which meana 

^1 when it (the apparatus) is placed sideways parallax is 

^K avoided. In class ejtperimenta this is very important and 

^H in other apparatus of this kind can scarcely be attained. 

^M The apparatus is rather delicate, and care must be taken 

^K when putting on the glass case not to knock the s 

^B solenoid spring. 

H A little stronger (because they have a continuous axis), an^ 

^m at least as sensitive, are the solenoids with peg-commutator, 1 

^1 as made by other 6rms ; but, as a rule, in most of these the 

^P indicator is fitted in front of an opaque scale, and hence is 

M only visible from the front, or there is another indicator 

behind. 

In all these galvanometers, any range of measuremeul 
{vide p. 292) may be affixed, according to needs. Many firms 1 
also supply solenoid galvanometers having a very small coil 
resistance for thermo-electric currents, i.e. for measuring 
resistance according to the zero method (p. 295). These 
instruments have no shunt and are only fitted with extra J 
sliding resistances for use as voltmeters. 
Page 300. 34. The electric incandescent lamp was invented (1855)1 

by Henry Gobel, a Hanoverian, who emigrated to New I 
York. Gobel was engaged by the company founded to work I 
Edison's inventions (1881), and since that time the so-called 1 
Edison's incandescent lamp has appeared on the market. 
That now universally used is provided with a screw socket,^ 
which can be quickly put on and taken off, and affords a 
very effective contact. J 

Page 301. 35. The oxyhydrogen and hydr(^en voltameters (fig. 134)<l 

have this advantage over those usually used, namely, that — on I 
account of the proximity of the electrodes — the resistance 
is very small or about ten or twelve times less than in the 
original apparatus of Hoffmann ; hence more gas is set free in 
the same time. Also, by removing the rubber stopper, the in ■ 
terior of the glass tubes can be easily cleaned. The glass balls 1 
at the top entirely prevent the acid from spurting out. By I 
' lu England, one with a bayonet catch. — Ed. 
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Lflonnecting a rubber tube to the small pipes in the balls, the 
^KLsea may be intercepted a8 they are generated. 
^K The firm of Max Kohl (of Chemnitz) in their latest 
^kipaTatus have narrowed the lower part of the tubes, so that 
^wiey can be more firmly fixed to the stand. Although by 
H^iiB contrivance the pressure of gravity on the rubber 
^■topper has been much lessened, it is advisable to support it 
Bondemeath by means of a piece of metal of the form given 
pSl', fig. 134). 

H To empty the apparatus it is only necessary to remove the 

■funnel from the ring, and then let the liquid run out into a 

Bvesael held underneath while the cocks are opened. It is 

■letter to rinse the tubes with water three or four times after 

use, and when not in use the rubber stoppers should be taken 

out, and wrapped up in waxed paper, or at least put in very 

loosely, as in time the rubber sticks to the glass, 

I Should the tubes become very dirty, they can be cleaned 

I "by using a long thin rod of wood or whalebone, one end of 

I which is wrapped round with soft linen. This should be 

steeped in spirit and carefully pushed up and down the tubes. 

If this is not sufficient, nitric acid should be used, followed 

by water. 

(36, If, in our demonstration galvanometer (c/. fig. 112), a R 
constant current of sufficient strength is led through the 
ring when it is in a vertical position so as to produce a 
divergence of more than 45°, then, by lowering the ring, a 
divergence of 45° may always be attained. In these con- 
ditions the apparatus is moat sensitive. With ordinary 
I compasses the angle can only he read up to ^ degree; in 
■ others, with a large circle, up to j-'^. 

I For smaller angles, this makes an appreciable fraction of 
I the angle of deflection ; whereby (taking 25° as equivalent to 
I 5°) the falling off in the intensity of the current may amount 
I to 1°, which corresponds to 4°. 

I On the other hand, with greater angles — such as those 
I above 60° — the tangents change very quickly (that is, the 
I d^rees on the scale become much smaller), for which reason 
I the errors in reading again have a great influence on the 
I result. Hence a divergence of 45° is always aimed at, as 
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in this case the iutluence of the error is the least trouble- 
Bome. Our galvanometer rotates on its stand, hence, when 
k certain deflection is occasioned by a current, the compaaa 
f ean be turned according to the needle, until i£ is again m 
the zero point. In this case the current intensity is pro- 
portional to the sine of the torsion angle {6) of the compass 
(J = ic' sin S, where k is a constant factor), For a measure- 
ment such as this the instrument is first set, so that the 
indicator of the magnet needle at rest and the fixed sight" 
(V, fig. 37) are exactly at 0. As the fixed sight does not turn 
with the compass, the degree on the graduation scale of 
the torsion angle may be read. This galvanometer is, 
therefore, also a sine galvanometer. The manipulation of il 
on account of the turning, takes up more time than in thff 
case of the tangent galvanometer, but the length of the 
needle has no falsifying influence on the result, because 
when the reading is taken, the needle again lies in tha 
plane of the ring. Therefore the sine gEilvanometer, 
vented by Fouillet in 1837 — before the solenoid galvanometer 
was known — was preferred for the more accurate measuring 
of weaker currents. We have made use of the graduated 
galvanometer in order to perform our experiments quickly, 
and not to be delayed by calculations. The indications on. 
this instrument of the current intensity are directly pro* 
portional (J = Ax A where A signifies the number of degree 

I" on the graduation scale). Of course the accuracy of tha 

measurements depends on the trustworthiness of the gradua- 
tion scale. 

KgeSlT. 37. Schilling's priority of claim with regard to the im 

vention of the magneto-electric telegraph, was recognised 
by Munke (in Gehler's Wdrterbwh, 1838, ix.). Recently 
also by Zetzsehe (Geschichte der Telegraphic, BerUn, 1877", 
p. 66), Netoliczka (Illustrierte Geschichte der Elektrizitai^ 
Wien, 1886, pp. 174-176). Curiously enough, German text- 
books have taken no notice of this. 

38. The proof of the induction current caused by movii^ 

a conductor in a magnetic field (fig. 146) was described 

by E. Grimsehl (Frogramm der Ouxha/ven Mealsckule, 1893)j 

and later by Szymanski {Pastes Zeiischr.,vu. (1903, L), p, 10) 
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APPENDIX 

Fig. 145, together with the easier way of arranging the 
experiment, has been borrowed from Szymaftski; but, as 
comparative experiments proved, Grimsehl's experiment is 
preferable, although it demands special subsidiary apparatus. 

39. Alternating currents show properties which distinguish Page 3i 
them from the ordinary or intermittent direct currents. 
They canuot be measured either by the galvanometer or by 
the voltameter of the visual construction, for the current 
impacts following in quick succeasion and opposite direction 
are without action on these, and particular apparatus are 
necessary to measure them, which we cannot go into. 
Also with them self-induction in a conductor, especially if it 
is wound in coils, is so considerable, that the reaistance of a 
wire coil may be greater than that of a short air-space in a 
straight conductor. The resistance of a conductor for 
alternating currents is therefore essentially influenced by 
its shape (this is not so in the case of direct currents). 
Hence Ohm's law does not hold good for alternating 
currents. In direct currents the effiMmcy of equal wires 
of the same material is proportional to the surface of 
the cross-section. But this is not the case in alternating 
cnrrents of higher frequency : it appears rather as if they 
did not flow through the interior of the wire, but, figura- 
tively speaking, along its surface. Alternating currents of 
magneto-electric machines, or indeed those of dynamos con- 
structed for an alternating current, are conspicuous for their 
intense physiological action, and if passed through the body 
may cause death. The experiments of Tesla, according 
to which currents of very high frequency (to 300,000 per 
Beoond) and great electromotive force (60,000 volts and 
more) may be passed through the human body without 
any inconvenience being felt, seem to negative thia In 
1893 these experiments were carried out and confirmed by 
Professor legorow at the Military Academy, before a large 
audience. As you know, waves of light of different length 
stream forth from a glowing body. Our eye only per- 
ceives those which make 400 to 800 billion undulations 
per second. We can, therefore, imagine that our nerves 
are only tuned to contain comparatively slow oseillationa 
4U 
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•nd hence cannot be excited by the stu 


[)endoue velocity of 




Teola'a currents. 




p383. 


40. Wave Itvjfth 0/ the ethfr waves (fig. 156^ 




Limit or Pahtioplah Eboioss, bt Pbofebsob Db P. Lkbkdew 
OF Moscow. 




A. Forttd tUetrie oteiUaliom— 










Pixii'B inagnet<>?Iectric ntacUne (1837) . 

Alternating dynamo (60 periods per see.) 

„ (103,000 periixis per 

Dudaell (1906)) '■ ^ *^ ^ 


. A= 16,000 „ 
. *,= 6,000 „ 










Lodge (1888) 


. A- 600 km. 




Fedderain(1861) .... 


U- 06 „ 










Marcoiu(1901) 


, \ = 400 m. 






«; 3 . 




3, Uerinan watwi tn wirtt— 

Trowbridge and Daniie (1896) . 


. A = I14 m. 








4. HirUirm*— 




Lebedeff(1896) 


. K= Z „ 




C. Jf oiwutor oKtUaiww— 






Red light 

Violetlight . ■ . . . 


. \=0-76 p. 
. \=0-38^ 




3. Fkotogra'pkic'wava— 

Abney (1887) 

Schumftnii(1892) .... 


. \-l-3** 

. A = 0-lM- 




3. Heat Mwiw— 

Rubens (1898) 

Pfluger(1902) 

Uritnown interval 

Beginning of the nneijjiored region 
Diameter of molecules of bodies . 

„ negative electrons 


. \=61m. 

. A= 0-lM. 

. A=3mm.-61>i. 

. *=0'1,.(100,.;«) 

. A=l ^^L. 

. A=10-"cm.= 

10-" uu. 

s oi bodies). 


M 


(heiiue twenty octaves above the molecule 
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41, New Rays, Riidlum Bays, Emanation. — When Crookea, Page 384. 
more than thirty years ago, was pursuing hia researches with 
iregard to the electric discharge in Geissler's tubes (p. 351), 
by exliausting the tubes more and more, he remarked 
that the "dark apace" surrounding the cathodo atretched 
continually further, and at last — when the tubea were almost 
ttnpty of air — filled the whole tube. At the same time a new 
phenomenon appeared : rays streamed out of the cathode, 
perpendicular to the diameter of the tube, which caused the 
walla oppoaite to burat out in a bright fluorescence, and 
enabled him to cost the shadow of small metal plates ou the 
opposite wall of the fluorescing glass tube, and to put in 
rotation little wheels of mica. 

For twenty years these phenomena were known, but it 
was not until 1895 that Kontgen accidentally made the 
discovery that the glasa wall struck by these cathode rays, 
or, better, a plate of heavy metal (platinum, iridium, or 
uranium), placed in the path of the cathode rays, generate 
the " a nti- cathode," a new kind of rays. 

These Eiintgen or X rays are able to pierce the glass 
walla and to put certain bodies, like platino-cyanido of 
barium, in a state of fluorescence (see p. 352). 

Crookes ascribed the phenomena observed by him to a fourth 
state of aggregation occasioned by the high vacuum, which 
be called the ultra-gaseous or radiant state of matter. The 
rays, he said, were caused by the emission of the smallest 
electrically charged particles, the so-called corpuscles and 
electrons (see p. 55), which acquire an enormous velocity 
in the electric field. The fact that a magnet can cause the 
deflection of these cathode raya aubstantiates this view, as 
ether waves cannot be deflected. 

Crookes' theory remained unnoticed until recently, for dis- 
coveries have now been made which in the main confirm it. 

After the discovery of the X-rays, Poincar^ supposed that 
the fluorescing bodies had in themselves the power of emit- 
ting these raya. To prove this, Henri Becquerel in 1896 
performed experiments and found that certain bodies, which 
he called " radio-active "—as especially pitchblende — send 
forth condnuously a new kind of rays in acme sort analogous 
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to the continuous electric molecular curreDl of the magnet 

s p. 231). 

Madame Curie succeeded, after a very tedioue 
experiments, in isolating the radio-active coraponenta 
pitchblende and in liberating, in combination with clilorine 
or bromine, the new elements known as polonium, actiniiuo, 
and the still more active radium. These metals have not 
yet been observed in an uncombined state. As yet only 
radium — as a chloride or bromide — has been ' obtained in 
sufficient quantities for examination, and the price is very 
high. For example, 1 mg. of radium bromide costa near] 
£3 ; therefore 1 kg. of salt of radium (if it could be 
would come to nearly three million pounds. 

Radium rays show in some respects the same qualities aB'' 
the X-rays, that is to say, they cause screens covered with 
platino-cyanide of barium or zinc sulphide to fluoresce (as is 
elegantly shown in Crookes' spinthariscope); they act upon 
photi^aphic plates and they ionize the air (see p. 353). 
ITiese are so far the only means of detecting the radio- 
activity of bodies. 

Later experiments have shown that there are thi 
different kinds of radium rays, known as the a- ^- 
y-rays. 

The a-rays have a very weak penetrative force, i.e. th( 
are entirely absorbed by a sheet of paper or layer of air 
few centimetres thick ; they are also very slightly deflected 
in a magnetic field, and in the opposite direction to the 
cathode rays. Probably the a-rays are formed of positively 
charged corpuscles, since the cathode rays consist of 
ones. 

The ^-rays have a very great penetrative force, a 
deflected in the magnetic field and in the same direction | 
the cathode rays. They act very strongly also on phot 
graphic plates. 

The y-rays have the greatest penetrative force of the thn 
and are not at all deflected by the magnet.' 

' The peeuliaritiee of tfieee three claBsea of rajs have been, i 
this was written, eiliauBtively studied by Professor Rutherford ( 
his Badui'ttctivily, Snd ed., or hia Badio-adive TraTta/ormalion*). 
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nee the ether -waves are not deflected hy the magnet, we 

. accept the hypothesis that in this case (in the 

athode as well as the a- and ^-rays) we have to do with 

. radiation of the sviallest material particles (corptisclea or 

Bleetrons), and we may therefore distinguish two kinds of 

radiations: (1) radiations caused by the oscillations in the 

pther; (2) radiations caused by the emission of material 

lorpuscles. 

Thus Newton's emission theory has again come to the 

On the nature of the X-rays (and the y-rays of 

radium) the opinion of men of science is still divided,' though 

most ot them bold by the emission theory. 

" It is curious that the first wave form of radiation known 

*■ was initially considered to be due to an emission of corpuscles, 

and that the first type of the latter class of radiation waa 

conversely mistaken tor a peculiar kind of wave radiation " 

1(Soddy, op. cit, pp. 13-14). 
It was also very surprising to discover that radium com- 
pounds give rise to a radio-active gaseous substance called 
the "Emanation," which has the power of imparting a 
iemporary radio-activity to other bodies, and so saturating 
them that they show a greater intensity of radiation than the 
emanation itself. To this it may be possible that the radio- 
activity of the crust of the earth and that of old springs is 
o he attributed. 

Since all five radio-active elements (uranium, thorium, 
polonium, actinium, and radium) possess a very high atomic 
weight, we can imagine that their atomic bodies are very great 

Telocity at the particles of which the ^-rays consist, in some cases 

Sproach that of 2 or 300,000 kilometrea a second ; that of the particles 
theB-raysaboutjViOf this. The 7-ray8are to all appearance equivalent 
to the Rijntgen or X rays. Tet it seems to be proved tliat the a-rays 
ttre not all of the same velocity, and are deflectaole in a magnetic field 
;in differing degreea. — Ed. 

' Professor Soddy says in his recent work {Badio^aetivity, London, 
1904), p. 8:— "The X-rays like light are ether waves, and the 
difference seems to he that in the lower the distiU'haaceB are of the 
nature of sudden pulses very rapidly dying away, whereas in light there 
IB a regular recession of undulations of the same kind. This, hwether 
with these probably extremely short wave-lengths, would account for the 
bet that the X-rays have not been reflected or refracted or polarized, 
'Ithongh in their nature they so closely resemble light rays" (c/. p. 384). 
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in compuriBOn with the other elements, that is, that thej 
consist of a very great number of primary atoms. By the 

splitting up of these mighty atoms into leas compact 
alumic bodies, on the one hand, single corpuscles (electroue) 
must be flung off like a Viomb, with enormous velocity, aw 
on the other hand, new bodies formed. 

In 1903 Sir William Ramsay discovered that the emai 
tion of radium was changed, after a certain time, 
Iielium, and this was afterwards confirmed by Prof. Sodi 
and Madame Curie. 

We started with the discovery of the cathode rays I 
Crookes, and may close with the words of this long i 
appreciated genius, pronounced by him thirty years ago :- 

" Here we appear at last to have beneath our hands and" 
within the reach of examination the small indivisible 
particles which we may suppose to form the physical founda- 
tion of the world. We have actually touched upon the 
boundary line where matter and force seem to envelop 
each other, the realm of shades between the known and 
the unknown. Here, it seems, are laid the final realities." 
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Carbon, 173, 204, 209, 400. 


Conductivities, table of, 279. 


filanteats, resistance of, 280. 


Conductivity, 8. 


rods for arc lamps, 363. 


and heat, 280. 


Carbonic acid as dielectric, 


and potonlial, 189. 


92. 


specific, 276. 


Cathode rays, 413, 414. 


Conductors, 9, 58, 378. 


Cells, various forms of, 209. 


conical, 30. ^^^M 


conatant, for mcaaurementfl, 


current, ^^^M 


402. 


^^^M 
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Conductors, influence of section 


d' Arson val, 239. 


on current, 187. 


Declination of magnetic needle. 


lightning : see " Lightning con- 


170. 


duCtOFB." 


Di^combre, 412. 


moving, in magnetic field, 336. 


Decomposition of water, mini- 


secondary, 107, 116. 


mum E.M.F. for, 324. 


service, 360. 


Deflection of magnet by current. 


work of earthed, 161. 


229. 


Constantan, resistance of, 279. 


of rays, 415. 


Contact electricity, 202, 399. 


Degree of electrification, 37. 87, 


theorv, 201. 


133, 390. 


Copal varnish, 81. 


dependent on capacity, 144. 


-Copper, 198, 209, 246, 310, 328, 


inversely proportional to dis- 


399, 400, 403. 


tance, 122. 


deposition of, 306,310, 313, 314. 


practical measure of, 158. 


oxidized, 211. 


similar, 139. 


plates, printing with, 315, 


of storm-clouds, 130. 


resistance of, 279, 292. 


DelaRive, 200, 313, 314. 


sulphate, 306. 


Dc la Rue, Warren, 130. 


voltameter, 305. 


DemagnetiMttion, 174, 227. 


Corpuscles, 413, 415. 


Density: see "Electric density." 


Correlation of physical sciences. 


Deposition of copper, 306, 314, 


374, 416. 


lead, 335. 


Coulomb unit of quantity, 150, 


zinc, 314, 


310. 


Deviation, horizontal, of magnetic 


law of, 63, 160. 


needle, 170. 


torsion balance of, 387. 
Cramp from dischai^e, 80. 


Diamagnetism, 397. 


Diamonds, 352. 


Crookes, 413, 416. 


Dielectric, 92, 375. 


spinthariscope of, 414. 


bodies, 398. 


dark space of, 413. 


constant, 91. 


Cuniius, 78. 


strength, determination of, 388. 


Cupron, 210, 252. 


Differential thermometer, 330. 


Curie, Madame, 414, 416. 


Direction of lines of forco, 343. 


Current, alternating, 363. 


Discharge of electric conductor, 


at break, 334. 


20, 42. 


-breaker, Wehnelt'a electrolyte, 


the frictional machine, 107. 


351. 


by X-rays, 353. 


chemical effects of, 301. 


by tongs, 79. 


theory of, 199, 


Distance, effect of, on electric 


dampers, 325. 


repulsion, 62. 


electric, 178: see "Electric." 


effect of, on inflnence, 92. 


directive force of, 220, 233. 


Distribution of electricity, 26, 
in relation to capacity, 147. 


Damping of oscillations of needle, 


34B, 


Divisch, Prokop, 391. 


Daniell's cell, 202, 207, 214. 


DiviBch's experiment, 100. 


voltage of, 208, 309. 


Doliwo-Dobrowolsky, 366. 
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Dram - iodactor (Hefner ■ Alte- 


Electric lighting. 362. H 


neck-a), 360. 


lines of foR^e, 57, 121,391. ■ 


DoftliBtJc theory, 53, 178. 


machine, frictiona), 96. ^| 


Dubois-Keymond, 384. 


charging of, 106. ■ 


DubrowBky, K. W., 102. 


needle, 14. V 


Duddell, 412. 


pendulum, 4, 7, 60. ^ 


Dutay. 14. 


potential : see " Potential." 






Dynamo, 354. 


as measure of quantity, 


altematiug, waves of, 413. 


147. 


Dyne, 148, 392. 


resonance, 378. 




sparks, 3, 85, 97. 108, 112, 


Earth aa electrified sphere, 129. 


349, 389. 


large magnet, 233. 


duration of, 115. 




telegraph. 316. 


zero level of potential, 393. 


waves, 377. 


Karth'a crust, radio-activity of, 


wind, 41. 


418. 


Electrical susceptibility, 6. 


Ebonite, 4, 6, 81, 389. 


Electricity, atmospheric, 126. 


OS dielectric, 92. 


bound, 48, 90, 109, 387. 


Edges, sharp, ia conductors, 42. 


chemical effects of, 301. 


Edison, 408. 


contact, 202. 


Egyptian monumenta, 131, 391. 


dynamical effects of, 301. 


Electrio arc, heat of, 364. 


and energy, 111. 


attraction and repulsion, 3, 6. 


eq<ul quautittes of, 39. 


bella, 350. 


free, 44, 47, 70, 82. 


bodies (and non- electric), 7. 


and gravitation compared, 393. 


current, 178, 200. 


and heat, analogy of, 54. 


deflecting action of, on 


high tension. 111. 


magaets, 229. 


and magnetism compared, 174. 


direction of, 187. 


neutralization of, 18. 


effect of, on surroundinga, 


origin of name, 2, 385. 


218. 


physiological effects of, 80^; 


greatest intensity of, ob- 


117, 131, 200, 347, 351») 


tainable by grouping, 273. 


364, 391, 411. 


lans of, 187. 


seat of, 20. 


laws of attraction and re- 


sources of, 75, 89, Ul, 192,, 


pulsion of, 220, 231. 


335. 


origin of, 197. 


static and dynamic, 176. 


transformation of, 349. 


two kinds of, 13, 17, 20, 113 


density, 25, 34, 39, 40, 85, 133. 


391, 


energy, 200. 


unlimited supply of, 51. | 


transmission of, 364. 


a wave movement, 54, 384. 


equilibrium, 118, 128. 


and work, mutual canverti 


field, 121. 154. 


bility of, 119. 


furnace, 364. 


Eleotrificatictfi, 10. 


gradient, 124. 


degree of, 37 (and see " De- 


hypotheses, 52. 


gree "). 
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H Electricity, by metals in contact ' 


Electroscope, 7, 10, 33, 177, 


■ with fluids, 192. 


393. 


H and work, ISft. 


analogy of, to thermoscope, 27. 


H Electro - cbomical equivalents, 


earlieit, 385. 


■ 310. 


Electrostatic tension aeries : see 


I telegraph, 317. 


" Electromotive series." 


Electro-depoBitioD, 313. 


Electroatatioa and electrodj- 


Electrodes, 19D. 


namicB, difference of, 186. 


Electrolysis, 55. 


Electrotypy, 313. 


of sulphuric acid, 303. 


Electmm, 385. 


of water, 301, 305. 


Element, voltaic, 195. 




Emanation, 413. 


337. 


Emery paper, 81. 


telegraph, 317. 


Eraisaion, of corpuscles, 415. 


Electro-magneta, 227. 


theory, Newton's, 415. 


Electro-metallui^y, 313. 


Enerey, accumulations of electric. 


Electrometer, 393, 394. 


326. 


aluminium, 28, 192, 385. 


chemical, 200. 


atmospheric, 127. 


and electricity. 111, 341. 


comparieoii with galvanometer, 


of electriHed body, 161. 


251. 


loss of, 364, 370. 


disch»rging, 391 


of stream of water, 259. 


graduation of, 30, 76. 


transformation of, 370. 


how to charge, 49. 


transmission of electric, 364. 


to iucreaae eensitivenesB of, 


Equator of a magnet, 398. 


75. 


Equilibrium, electric, 118, 128. 


as measurer of potential, 159. 


Equipotential surface, 123, 129, 


pendulum, 60. 


154, 390. 


precautions in using, 50. 


Erg, 158. 


volt Bcnle of, 309. 


Eruecke, Ferdinand, 407. 


Electromotive force (E.M.F.), 


Ether, 54. 


184, 189, 200, 257, 309, 


a necessary hypothesis, 375. 


399. 




direct measurement of, 293. 


Esiier, 128, 201, 385. 


and nature of conductor, 262. 


Explosion of mines, 300. 


of polarization, 324. 


Eitra current, 347. 


and resistance, 265, 




of some constant elements, 


Farad, 397. 


211. 


Faraday, 38, 39, 92, 200, 333, 


aynouymoiis with tension, 363. 


343, 347, 353, 375, 384, 


Electromotive series, 16, 397. 


397. 


Electromotors, 364. 


Faraday's fundamental experi- 


of first and second class, 400. 


ment, 333. 


Electron, 2, 55, 415. 


swimming rule, 343. 


Electrons, theory of, 24, 55, 


Faure, 325. 


130. 


Feddersen, 383. 


diameter of negative, 412. 


oscillations discovered by, 412. 


EleotrophoruB, 81, 108. 


Field, eleetrio, 121. 
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FieU-inaenet, 359. 


Gauze wire, 31, 23, 37, 58, 38S, 


inagnetic, 336, 353, 362. 


394. 


Flame, as discharger of elec- 


Gee, Haldane, 393. 


tricity. 21, 42, 107, 123, 


Geiasler's tubes, 301, 413. 


128, 388. 


Gelfttme, 210. 


Fieemiug'a cell, 245, 402. 


bichromated, 314. 


Flemiug, Professor, 56, 343, 


German silver, resistanoe of, 379, 


Flexion, point of, 23. 


282. 


Fluid conductors, 400. 


Gesehiiser, 379. 


Fluids, reaiBtance of, 262. 


Gilbert, 7, 10, 385. 


Fluorescence, 352, 413. 


Glass, diamagnetic, 228, 398. 


Force, lines of: see "Lines, mag- 


ae dielectric, 92. 


netic and electric." 


as insulator, 10, 85, 389. 


ultimate nature of, 416. 


rod, 17. 


Formaldehyde, 314. 


Gtibel, 408. 


Foumier d'Albe (electrou theory), 


Gold, 328, 400. 


56. 


leaf for electroscopes, 385. 


Frunklin, 101, 115. 


resistance of, 279, 


Fiiinklin's electroscope, 385. 


Gradient, electric, 124. 


plate, 78. 


Graduation of galvanometer, 248^, 


researches on thunderstorms, 


402. 


129,391. 


galvanoscope, 247, 402, 


single fluid theory, 53. 


(Grimsehl's), 403. 


Franz, Fatber, 101. 


Graham Bell's telephone, 366. 


Furnaces, electric, 364. 


Gramme, 359, 


Fusing of bell metal by electric 


Gramme's ring, 360. 


1 arc, 363. 


Graphite, 400. 




Gravity, force of, 147, 393, 393. 


Galvani, 200. 

Galvanometer, calibration of, 


Greeks, early researches o^ 2. 


Grenet'fi cell, 209. 


246. 


Grimsehl's (Prof. E.) tangenfc 


dead-beat, 345, 379. 


galvanometer, 403. 


sensitive, 288. 


induction current experiment, 


sine, 410. 


342, 410. 


solenoid, 239, 289, 407. 


Grouping of cells, 205, 271. 


tangent, 313, 401, 409. 


Grove's cell, 209, 


Qalvanometric action, 308. 


Guard cage, 59. 


Galvanoplasty, 314. 




GalvanoBCope, 237, 


Half conductors, 10. 


calibration of, 247, 402. 


Hand rule for currents, 230, 244, 


Galvanotype, 314, 315. 


343. 


Gas voltameter, 301. 


Heat, 119. 


Gaseous fluid theory, 52. 


of electric arc, 364. 


Gases, influeuce of surrounding, 


and electricity, analogy of, 54. 


on charge of metal plates 


comiection of, 373, 383. 


in contact, 201. 


effect of, ou resistauce, 279. 


Gaugain, 401. 


effect of, on magnet, 174. 


Gauss, 317. 


waves, 412. 
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Hefner-Alteueck's drum inductor, 


Induction current in telephones. 


358. 


367. 


Helium, 416. 


laws of, 339, 340, 348, 410. 


HelmholtK, 383, 401. 


electro-magnetic, 337, 


Hertz, rrofeasor Hoiurich, 117, 


spiral, 118. 


376. 


luductionlesa wrapping, 347. 


Hertzian rays, 413. 


Inductor, 364. 


waves, 383, 412. 


Influence, 17, 45, 64, 92. 


High-frequency currents, 411. 


checked by conducting screen, 




68. 


Hoffmann, 408. 


laws of, 65. 


Hollow conductors, absence of 


machine, 102. 


electricity within, 23, 


compared with cell, 241, 


space, influence within, 64, 


magnetic, 169. 


Holtz, 102, 120, 389, 


Infra red rays, 382. 


Hughes, 370. 


Insulation, difficulties of, 364. 


Humboldt, 130. 


Insulators, 9, 58. 


Hydro - dynamic analogy, 179, 


to discharge, 83. 


259, 319. 


no perfect, 10. 


Hydrogen, 198, 251, 310, 


Intensity of current, and resist- 


325. 


ance, 257, 262. 


as dielectric, 92. 


of electric field, 154. 


voltameter, 303, 408. 


measurement of great, 283. 


Hydrostatic analogy, 134, 151. 


unit of current, 309. 


Hypotheses, electric, 52. 


variability of, 311, 


chftugea in modem physical. 


measurement of, 286. 


373. 


Invar, coefficient of expansion of, 


Hypothesis of ether necessary. 


281. 


375. 


Inverse squares, law of, 63. 


magneto-electric light, 384. 


Ionization, 353. 


one-fluid, 187. 


of air, 414. 


two-fluid, 53, 178. 


Iridium rays, 413. 


voltaic, 200. 


Iron, 168, 226, 328, 340, 400, 


Weber's and Ampfere'a, 231. 


407. 




core for induction coils, 355, 


legorow. Prof., 411. 


407. 


Ignition of liquids, 102. 


ore, magnetic, 167. 


Immersion cell, 203, 250. 


paramagnetic, 397. 


Imponderables, 373. 


resistance of wrought, 279, 


Incandescent lamps, 300, 362, 


282. 


408. 


transient magnetism of, 173. 


Indifference points in Gramme 




ring, 357, 358. 


Jacobi, 314. 


Indrikson's thermopile, 327. 


Jacobi'a current, 305. 


Induction, electric, 47, 117. 


Joule's laws, 300, 407. 


coils, 347, 355. 




in copper plate, 346. 


Kant-Laplace theory, 56. 


-current, increaae of, 355. 


Kaolin, 280. 
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Knthocle, 352. 


Lines of force, crowding of, 344. 


KftufTmaiiii (electronic liypo- 


direction of, 343. 


theaia), 56, 


electric, 67, 125, 375. 


Keeper of lUagDct, 227. 


magnetic, 125, 335, 367. 


Kilogpranimetre unit of work, 1 63. 


parallel, 402. 


KirohhotTB law, 287. 


Lodge, Sir Oliver, 56, 412. 


Kites of Franklin, 129. 


Lodge's experiment on magiiut 


KleJBtjar, 78. 


and current, 234. 


Kohl. Max, 407, 409. 


Looser, 286, 407. 


Kohlrauiich, 260. 


Ludtge, 370. 


Lametta threads, 234, 401. 


Magnesium light as diBchamer, 


Lamps, inoandeBccut, 300, 362, 


114. 


408. 


Magnet, action of, upon movable 


arc, 363. 


current conductor, 222. 


Landolt, 279. 


artificial, 169, 226. 


Latimer Clarke's cell, 209. 


deflection of by currents, 229, 


Lead, 400. 


molecular, 172. 


alloyH. 280. 


Magnetic attraction and repul- 


deposition of, 325. 


sion, 171. 


plates tor accumulators, 325. 


axis, 398. 


reaisUuce of, 279. 




Lebedeff, 382. 


men cause of, 233, 


Lcbedeff'a table of ware leugtlis 
ill ether, 383, 412. 


field, 335, 353, 362, 407. 


homogeneous, 402. h 


Le Bon, Dr Gustave, 112, 341. 


induction current, 337. H 


Leclanche's cell, 209. 


inlluenoe, 169. H 


Lenz's explauation of electric re- 


iron ore, 167. M 


pulsion, 23. 


Magnetism of earth as directing 


law of induction, 341. 


force in currents, 223, 


and Looaer's eiperimeiit, 284. 


233. 


Lesage, 316. 


and electricity compared, 174,,^ 


Level Burfaee, 36. 


235. M 


Leydeu jar, 78, 89. 


binding power of, 175, ■ 


charging a large, 116. 


connected, 373. ^M 




undischarged by contact, I75,'^| 


Leydeu jars, battery of, 117. 


Magnetize, how to, 170, 226. ■ 


Lifting power of magnets, 227. 


Magiieto-electricmachinefPixii'siH 


Light and electricity, connection 


353. V 


of, 373, 384. 


undulations, 376, 411. 


Lighting, systems of electric, 


MognetB and solenoids, laws of 


362. 




Lightning conductors, 101, 131, 


Making and breaking of coutactj^ 


391. 


337. m 


cold, 131. 


Manganese ore, 209, 400. ■ 


flashes, 129, 163. 


steel, resistance of, 279. ^M 


Linos of force, best arrangement 


Manganin, 214. H 


of, for dynamo, 355. 


resiatance ot 279, 282. H 
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Manometer, 282, 407. 


Multiplying power of condeiiser, 


Maps, cheap reproduction of, 


74. 


315. 


Munke, 410. 


Marconi, 117, 412. 




Marienglaa, 38G. 


Nebula, primal, 56. 


Man, 412. 


Negative electricity, H, 20, 


Matter, Crookes' fourth state ot, 


399. 


413, 


a deficiency, 54. 


formation of ucw varieties of. 


Nernst's incandescent lamps, 363. 


416. 


Netoliczka, 410. 


ultimate nature of, 416. 


Neutrafeation of electricities, 17. 


Meldea' lightning conductor, 394. 


New cell, 210. 


Mercuric oxide, 400. 


Newton's emission theory, 415. 


Mercurous sulphate, 210. 


Nickeline, resistance of, 279. 


Mercury, resistance of, 279. 


Nickel, 169. 


Metal plates, effect of close, 68. 


alloys of, 280. 


rods, 7. 


paramagnetic, 397. 


Metala, opacity of to X-rays, 


resistance of, 279. 


352. 


Nitric acid, 209. 


1 resistance of, 262. 


Nitrogen, absorption of, by water. 


1 voltaic series of, 400. 


304. 


Meutzner, Dr P,, 397. 


Noack, Professor K., 394, 396. 


Mica, 6. 10, 386. 


Non-magnetic bodies, 228. 


Microfarad, 397. 


Normal condenser, 74. 


Microphone, 371. 


winding, 360. 


Mikto-mikrou, 381. 


North-seeking pole, 170, 225, 


Mikron, 381. 


233. 


Minium, 326. 




Moisture on surface of metals. 


Obelisks, Egyptian, 131. 


electrical effect of, 201. 


Octaves of ether-waves, 381, 412, 


of the air, 12, 77. 


Odstreil's pendulum electrometer, 


and storms, 130. 


60. 


Molecular curreots, 232, 235, 


Oersted, 230, 317. 


339, 398, 414. 


Oettingen, Arth, von, 110. 


magnets, 172. 


Ohm, 267, 277, 287, 288. 


oscillations, length of, 412. 


unit of reaiatance, 277, 310. 


Molecules, 172, 383. 


Ohm's law, 265. 


diameter of solid, 412. 


Oil, 400. 


Morse, 319. 


One-fluid hypothesis, 187. 


Morse's alphabet, 320. 


Osoillating magnet, action of on 


recording telegraph, 319. 


copper plate, 345. 


MoTiug coil galvanometer, 289. 


Oscillations, ether, 374, 412, 415. 


Miihlenbeiu's experiment, 219. 


slow, alone affect nerves, 


Miiller, 130. 


411. 


Eobt., 407. 


in telephone, 368. 


Miiller-Pouillet, 2G2, 391. 


transversal, in ether, 377. 


■ Multiple arc grouping, 205, 


Ostwald on contact phenomena, 


Multiplier, 238. 


201. 
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Ostwald's anftlysii of eaorgy, 162. 


Poiiioard, L., U9;H., 413. 


Ojijgeii, 303, 335. 


Points, action of, 41, 131. 


"active," 112. 


indifference. 357, 


Oivhjdrogen gas, 303, 310, 32B, 


Polar difference, 185, 204, 213. 


40S. 


in cell, 195. 


Oioue, US, 


surfaces, 168. 




Polarity, 173. 


Pacinotti, 358. 


change of, 108. 


Pwiiiotti'a ring, 357. 


ofvoltaic cell, 195. 


Pantenius, H., 379. 


Polarization current, 199, 322. 


Paper, 7. 


Pole pieces, 355. 


electrometer, 5di. 


Poles, 168, 171. 


electroscope, 7. 


separatiou of, 172. 


Paraffin as dielectric, 92. 


Polonium, 414. 


Pamllel grouping of ocIIb, 205, 


Ponderables, 373. 


252. 


Popoff, 117, 


r Paramagnetic bodies, 397. 


Positive electricity, 14, 15, 21 


Pendulum, disc, 156. 


54, 391, 399. 


electric, 4, 7, 60. 


a superfluity, 53. 


electrometer, 60. 


Potassium-mica, 386. 


Peroxide of lead, 325. 


Potential, 154, 185, 393. 


PEaundler, 129, 262. 


and conductivity, 189. 


PflUger, 412. 


difference of, 122, 195,288. 


Phosphoric acid, 394. 


electrostatic unit of, 158. 


Photograpliic mys, 363. 


fall of, in conductor, IS 


wave length of, 412. 


215. 


Photography and X-rays, 414. 


hydrodynamio, 180. 


Phototype, 314. 


hydrostatic, 154, 


Physical sciences, correlation of. 


PouiUet, 313,391,410. 


374. 


Prismatic burette, 399. 


Physics, object of, 373. 


Projection of scale, 32. 


Physiologiciileffecta of electricity: 


table, 198, 398. 


SCO " Electricity." 


Proof ball and proof plane, 27. 


Pitch in telephones, 365, 367, 


Puluj's tubes, 351. 


370. 




Pitchblende, 413, 414. 


Quantity of electricity, 299. 


Pixii, 353. 


to obtain a large, 390. 


Pixii's mngneto-electric machine. 


unit of, H7, 150. 


waves of, 412. 


Quinine crystals, 126. 


Plants, 325. 


sulphate of, 391. 


Platiuo-cyanide of barium, 352, 




413. 


Radiant state of matter, 413. 


Platiiium, 209, 328. 


Radio-active bodies, 413, 


rays, 413. 


Radio-activity, temporary, 415, 


resistance of, 279. 282, 


Radium bromide, 414. 


wire, 127. 


rays, 413. 


Poggendorff, 209. 


llaindrop, charge on a, 130. 


voltameter, 308. 


Ramsay, Sir William, 116. 


^^^te 
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iaja, 363, 383. 


Elieoetat, 247, ^^^^H 


»-, i8-. r, "4. 


adjustable, 278. ^^^^^H 


blue, 363. 


^^^^H 


deflection of, 415. 


King-armatuTe, 355. ^^^^^H 


infra-red, 382. 


Gramme's, ^^^H 


radium, 413. 


Pacinotti'a, 357. ^^^^^H 


Rontgeu, 413. 


Robiueou, ^^^^H 


table of, 383, 412. 


KoDianosi, 230, 401. ^^^^H 


ultra-violet, 383. 


Hontgen's rays, 413. ^^^^^| 


violet, 363. 


tubes, 352. ^^^B 


X-, 413. 


Rose's alloy, resistance of, 279. ^M 


Bfid light, wave length of, 412. 


Rubbed bodies, laws of, 15. ■ 


Reduction factor of tangent gal- 


Rubber, influence of, 19. ■ 


vanometer, 313. 


Rubens, 4] 2. B 


Beflection of electric waves, 376, 


Rubiee, 352. ^1 


384. 


Ruhmkorffs coil, 349. ^M 


lefraction of electria waves, 376, 


commutator, 217. ^^^^H 


384. 


^^^^^^H 


teU's telephone, 365. 


Sal ammoniac, 209. .^^^H 


teiBS, 49. 


Salt, action of, 192. ^^^^H 


Bepulaion, law of electric, S9, 


Sand, 210. ^^ 


392, 396. 


SausBure's electroscope, 385. 


Beaidual charge, 83, 38S. 


Schilling, Baron Paul, 317, 410. 


Eeein, 1, 6. 


Scburaaim, 412. 


KcBuious electricity, 14. 


Schweigger, 338. 


Besistance, accurate determina- 


Screen, efiect of, 57, 68. 


tion of, 294. 


Sealing wax, 6. 


action of a great, on flow of 


Secondary celle, 325. 


water. 261. 


coil, 348. 


boi, 247, 277. 


conductor, 107. 


oorapariaon of, 282, 407. 


current, 325, 332, 353. 


electric, of fluids, 255, 262, 


Seebeck's thermo-electric cell, 


273. 


327. 


external and internal, 247, 263, 


Self-exciting machine, 390. 


268, 293. 


-induction, 346, 411. 


laws of, 257, 267. 


Sensitiveness of electrometer, to 


and length of conductor, 373. 


increase, 75. 




Sensory organ for electricity. 


■pecific, 277. 


absenoeof, 62, 145, 411. 


uDit of, 266. 


Series grouping, 205, 252. 


practical, 277. 


winding, 360. 


variation of, in telephone, 370. 


Service conductor, 360. 


_ of wire coil, 411. 


Shadow, electric, 58. 


L wires, 375, 276. 


Shellac, 12. 


r bridge, 288. 


Shunt, 288, 291. 


1 ReaiatanceB, table of. 279. 


winding, 361. 


ft fieKinanCB, electric, 378. 


Siemens, Werner, 354, 360, 364, 


■ Return shock, 118. 


370. 
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Siemens' eloctrk fiiniace, 361. 


Stiihrer's magucto-electric ma- 


Silicium, 386. 


chine, 354. 


Silk fibre, 5. 


Sulphate of copper, 202, 2IS, 102 


Silver, 310, 328, 400. 


quinine, 391. 


Uerinan: eee" German silver." 


zinc, 209, 246, 325, 402. 




resistance of, 279, ^ 




Sulphur, 6, 375. J 


308. 


as dielectric, 92. J^l 


Sine galvanometer, 410. 


Sulphuric acid, 193, 202, mfM 


Siiisteden. 325. 


325. ^ 


Slaby, 117. 


electrolysis of, 303. ' 


Soap bubbles, electrified, 26, 366. 


resisUnce of, 279. 


Soapatoiic : see " Steatite." 


Surface of bodies affecting tb«r 




electrification, 15, 81. 


of, 210. 


curvature of, 34. 


Soddy, ProfeflBor, 415, 416. 


equipotential, 36, 122, 15t 


Solenoid, 220, 231. 


390. 


galvanometer, 239, 289, 407. 


outer, as seat of electricity, 33. 


Sommcrin^'s electro - chemical 


Surfaces, polar, 168. 


telegraph, 316. 


Swimming rule of Ampfere, 330. 


Soot, 21. 


Faraday, 343. 


Sound waves, energy of, 370. 


Syniroer'B two-fluid theory, 52. 


Space, all, traversed by lines of 


Szymanaki, 342, 410. 


magnetic force, 335. 




Spark telegraphy, 117,381. 


Talc, 10, 397. 


wave length of, 412. 




Sparks: see "Electric sparks." 


Prof. E. Orimsehrs, 403. 


Specific conductivity, 276. 


Telegraph, electric, history of. 


reaiatance, 277. 


316. 


Spectrum, range of visible, 383, 


systems, 321. 


wave lengths of, 412. 


Telegraphy, wirelesB (or spark), 


Spencer, Dr, 115, 314. 


379, 413. 


Spheres, capacity of, 140. 


Telephone, 365. 


distribution of electricity on, 


Tension, HynonymouBwithE,M.F., 


41. 


362. 


Springer, Julius, 389. 


confusion arising from the 


Springs, radio-activity of old, 


term, 397. 


415. 


Tesla, 411. 


Standard cell, 209. 


Thermo-cell, 328. 


Fleeming's, 402. 


Thermo-electric current, 327, 


State, olectroHCopic, 37, 133. 


408. 


Steatite, 7, 13, 16, 397. 


series, 328. 


Steel, 169, 226. 


Thermometer, difTerential, 330. 


resistance of, 279. 


Thermoscope, 27. ^M 


Steiuheil, 319. 


Thomson, J. J., 56. ■ 


Stefan's calculations for best shape 


Thorium, 416. ^H 


of armatures, 355. 


Thunderstorms, rise of, 129. H 


Stewart, Balfour, 393. 


Timbre in telephone, 366, 370M 
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Time requireil for electric action, 


Voltmeter, 289, 291, 408. 


375. 


Von Guericke, Otto, 99. 


Kn, 400. 




alloys, resiBtance of, 279. 


Wagner's hammer, 348. 


as Bolder, 204. 


Water, absorbent action of, on 


■jnBel riband, 234. 


gases, 304. 


■iipler, 102, 389. 


chemically pure, 302, 400. 


Viraioa balance. Coulomb's, 387. 


■dropping collector, 128. 


'raneformatioii of current, 349. 


decomposition of, 301, 306. 


"ranaformers, 353. 


-pipes as conductors, 33, 50. 


Vowbridge aud Danne, 412. 


Waterfalls as power-sources, 364. 


'ubea, Geisaler'a, 351. 


Wave-length, 376, 383, 412. 


Puluj'B, 351. 


Waves in ether, 64, 376, 381. 


Routgen's, 352. 




Turbines, 364. 


sound, 369. 


Turpentine, oil of, 12C, 391. 


table of lengths of, 383, 412. 


Two-fluid theory, 53, 178, 373. 


Weber, 128, 172, 225, 231, 317, 




339, 398. 


Ultra- gaseous state of matter, 41 3, 


Weber's earth inductor, waves of. 


-violet rays, 382, 383. 


412. 


Unchained bodies, action of ou 


Wehnelt's electrolytic current- 


charged, 66. 


breaker, 351. 


Uranium rays, 413. 


Weiler'acupron cell, 210, 211. 




Weinhold, 81. 


Vacuum as dielectric, 92, 375. 


We iu hold's improvement in 


Vanderfliet, Profeesor, 386. 


electrometer, 32. 


VanderH let's esperiment, 22, 


Weinhold's model, 358. 


23. 


Whalsbone, 7, 10. 


Varniahea forelectric instruments, 


Wheatatone'a bridge, 294. 


81. 


dial telegraph, 319. 


VaBeline, 400. 


winding, 361. 


1 Velocity of electric waves, 377. 


Wiedeman, 14. 


1 Violet rays, 363. 


Wilde, 354. 


1 wave length of, 412. 


Wilke, 81. 


b Vitreous electricity, 14. 


Wimshurat machine, 104. 


■Tolt, 77, 158, 185, 310. 


Wind, electric, 41. 


■Volta, 73, 77, 95, 158, 193, 305. 


Windings of armature, various, 


HVottage of some constant ele- 


360. 


■ ments, 211. 


Winter's friction al electric 


Voltaic cell. 193, 199. 


machine, 96. 


aeries, 400. 


ring, 99. 


Voltameter, 291, 305. 


Wire cores, 359. 


I copper, 305. 


gauze : see " Gauze." 


1 ga«, 301. 


Wireleas telegraphy, 117, 379. 


I Volta's contact theory, 200. 


Wires, action of thick conducting. 


I fundamental experiment, 201, 


252. 


■ 399. 


effect of long fine, 254. 


■ Volt-coulomb, 1G2. 


Hertz waves in, 412. 


■ 
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Wires, reBistance of, 275, 
Wood, 7, 8. 

as insulator, 304. 

diamagnetic, 228. 
Wood's alloy, 279. 
Work of earthed conductor, Ifil. 

done on rrictional machine, 106, 
113. 

and electrification, 155. 

unit of, 157. 
practical, 161. 



Zero, arbitrary, for potential, 54, 

393. 
ZetzBctie, 410. 
Zinc sulphate, resistance of, 379 

(see also "Sulphate"). 
Zinc, 114, 192, 198. 209, 24S, 
328, 399, 402. 
-copper couple, 193. 
diamagnetic, 397. 
resistance of, 279. 
Zone of indifference, 168. 
. protected by lightning con- 
ductors, 132. 
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